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My Deab Mr St John, 

I AM very glad you 
have permitted me to dedicate this little volume to 
you, as it enables me to associate with its pages the 
gratitude I feel towards you, for the kind and un- 
wearying interest you have taken in my journey 
along the patliway of literature. 

Your faithful counsel has often drawn me back 
when I was venturing too near danger ; and of the 
encouragement you have given me, I can only say it 
has been as sunshine, dispersing the mists of fear by 
the hopefulness with which it has filled my heart. 

Let these few lines, then, be attached to a work 
which has already received your approbation; let 
them be a tribute to the unselfishness which, from its 
own eminence of knowledge, can turn round to lead 
on those who are following afar off. 



b THE RED BRICK HOUSE. 

festoons from its quaint roof, and clusters of horse- 
chesnut trees seemed to have entered into a compact 
with each other to catch the laughing sunbeams, and 
sift and soften them ere they fell on the red walls. 
Through long and dreary winters no starry lamps 
gleamed from its dark windows, and the cold moon- 
beams fell sadly on the deserted place, awaking the 
owls, whose voices were rendered shrill, our house- 
keeper sagely informed me, by some supernatural 
influence. 



n. 



I was an only child, brought up in abundance, as far 
as the luxuries of life were concerned, with a great 
deal of leisure at my own disposal, a great deal of 
solitude, and a great deal of pocket-money. My 
mother was an invalid who seldom left her room, and 
I was forbidden to visit her, except at stated times 
and in company with my father, as my very buoy- 
ancy of manner was considered too exciting for one 
in her delicate state. 

My father was a magistrate, and had county busi- 
ness to attend to, besides which he loved to look 
after his flocks and herds, and his occupation in- 
creased as these multiplied. 

He was a careworn-looking man, with a pride 
passing at times over his spirit like a gust of cold 
east wind. In the dusky line of a long family con- 
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nection it was his jov to stand, and he would talk of 
ancestors whose very bones had long mingled with 
the world's common dust as of beings near and dear 
to him. 

Around his fine brow iron-grey locks curled; and 
although there was always a restraint about his man- 
ner unaccountable to me, I am sure he loved me, for 
he sympathised with my childish disappointments, 
and his tone of tenderness was far too genuine to 
have been assumed. 

He often spoke with gratification of the aristocra- 
tic contour of my face; and, looking with a strange 
degree of delight on one of the dingy portraits hang- 
ing on our wall, he would declare that my lips were 
formed in the very same mould as those of Sir Jer- 
vis Middleton, a stem-looking judge who frowned 
on me from his shabby frame, as if by no means 
pleased with a resemblance so derogatory to his 
dignity. 

'^ Bessie," he sometimes said, in a peculiar and im- 
pressive tone, " you must form associates only of my 
choosing; a descendant of the Middletons is no fit 
companion for the parson's wife or surgeon's daugh- 
ter. I trust you are too well acquainted with all 
that is due to yourself and to your father, to wish 
for any intimacy with those who are of lower de- 
gree." 
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m. 



Perhaps he had some misgiving as to my due appre-* 
ciation of the solitade in which I lived ; or it is pos- 
sible that, as he looked at my teacher, he might have 
questioned if the withered boughs of disappointed 
hopes should be allowed to hang over the fresh ver- 
dure of the youthful spirit. Be this as it may, there 
was an earnestness in his voice, half-persuasive, half*i 
authoritative, and altogether melancholy, as he con- 
tinued to discuss the vast resources of the human 
mind, and dwelt on the advantage I possessed in 
having Miss £vans, the decayed sister of a baronet, 
as my governess and friend. 

But a young girl's phantasy is a wayward thiti^, and 
Miss Evans was altogether too stiff, too guarded in 
her converse, and too metallic for me; and though, 
as far as silence is acquiescence, I outwardly agreed 
with my father, it was at such tunes that my r^ug- 
nance towards my governess seemed to deepen ; and 
I felt how impossible would be even the desire to 
draw such a one to my heart, though its chambers 
were well-nigh empty, and as desolate as youth and 
that sanguine hope which is the atmosphere of early 
life would allow them to be. 

My mother, I was told, from the peculiarly ner- 
vous nature of her malady, was for weeks together 
incapable of any thing like connected thought; and 
being, as I have before observed, almost entirely 
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shut out from her sooiety, I lost that sweetest fra- 
grance of life's morning — a mother s love. 

Sometimes my father amused himself in the even- 
ing by drawing genealogical trees, and a desultory 
sort of conversation would at such times be car- 
ried on between him and my governess^ of barons, 
and castles, and courtly feasts, and noble lineage,— 
all tending to impress on my mind the one great 
fact, that because we were Middletons, and Miss 
Evans connected with a baronetcy, the human beings 
around us were our inferiors, no matter how highly 
gifted by nature, or how eminently possessed of the 
mind's greatness. 



IV. 



I loved my father too much positively and design- 
edly to disobey him ; otherwise, whilst Miss Evans was 
engaged in novel-reading, I could easily have made 
acquaintance with the clergyman's pleasant-looking 
daughters, the Misses Charleton; for, under the 
high wall enclosing our shrubbery, they frequently 
passed when returning from their summer-evening 
walks. How often I have stationed myself there, 
and looked down on them from my height to indulge 
in the great hi^piness afforded me by giving them a 
silent but earnest smile I How sweetly the dear 
girls returned it, and how we conversed by bright 
looks without the aid of speech ! But this hurried 
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taste of intercoane with those of my own age, was 
like the pleasant but exciting draught which is 
succeeded by depression; for, after these brief in- 
terviews, my home seemed more monotonous than 
ever. 

My education had been by no means neglected ; 
I understood Latin, and had made some progress in 
Gh*eek. I was familiar with French, and could trans- 
late Italian; but of late, I was literally learning 
nothing; and the light literature of the day, into 
which I occasionally looked, too often represented 
society through a distorted medium. 

Beligion was presented to me not as a belief, but 
as a study, — ^not as a bright and beautiful hope, but 
as a dry, though perfect moral code, — ^not as a solace 
in sorrow, or a guide through the mazes of youth, 
but as a necessary part of education, — a subject on 
which ignorance was unlady-like and unaristocratic. 

I opened the Bible with the feeling that it was 
a task-book) and the prayers of the church were 
drearily associated with our high red-curtained pew, 
whence I could not, unobserved by Miss Evans, ob- 
tain a peep at the Misses Charleton. 

I had heard of piety, but persuaded myself it must 
be more fit for a nun than those in actual life. It 
was associated in my mind with old histories of 
martyrs and severe-faced Puritans; but as for the 
hope which maketh not ashamed •brightening the 
pathway of the gifted and the happy, I would just 
as readily have believed that the stars could add to 
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inid-day splendour, or the river stream grow purer 
from the influence of the rainbow that oyer*arched it. 



V. 



Our old housekeeper, Mrs Marshall, pitied me for 
my solitary life; and when I could manage to trip 
down the long stone passage, and get fairly within 
the shadow of her comfortable room, I thought my->- 
self a fortunate girl. How well I remember the 
place ! The huge oaken cupboard, with its carved 
pannels, contained vast quantities of household linen ; 
and in a rusty-looking case, on the wide lower shelf, 
was a collection * of ruffles and hooped petticoats, 
carefully treasured there as family heirlooms. Over 
this substantial piece of furniture hung the pictured 
likeness of an august dame of the Elizabethan age. 
She kept a silent and unsmiling vigil there, and my 
young fancy often invested her faded countenance 
with a look of disapprobation, which seemed to kindle 
and reply to the flickering fire-light, as my thoughts 
passed over the dingy frame in airy laughter, called 
forth by Mrs Marshall's ludicrous anecdotes, in which 
rank and pedigree were most irreverently mentioned. 
The chairs of this dear old room were ponderous, 
but soft-cushioned, and all covered with faded chintz. 
The golden hearth-flame caressed the tearkettle, 
which, as if love-smitten by its embrace, sighed and 
eventually breathed out its gratitude in a song. 
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Kind Mrs Marshall! her stories of ghosts and 
spectres were endless as my father's long line of 
heraldry; and when she assured me, in a mysterious 
under-tone, and with a certain impressive twinkle of 
her grey eyes, that the Red Brick House was haunted, 
a thrill passed through my frame as if she were 
speaking of something which more intimately con- 
cerned me than spectre-wanderings. 

I loved that house, for by its very desolation it 
seemed to claim to me a relationship. Lights had 
been seen mysteriously gliding fr<«i window to win- 
dow, and tlftn vanishing in air; and our coachman 
had observed a figure issuing from a lane at the 
back, which assumed the appearance of a tall mili<* 
tary man. 



VI. 



Oh, what food for my fancy! I gazed more 
earnestly than ever at the Bed Brick House, but 
nothing, not even the flapping of owl-wings, gave 
any token of motion in its vicinity. 

Two or three ev^ngs aftw this marvellous com- 
munication, Mrs Marshall met me, with a mingled 
expression on her face of pleasure and disappointment. 
*^Wm Bessie," she said, smoothing her white apron 
as was always h^ custom when she was m<H*e than 
usually excitedr— "Miss Bessie, after all, our ghoet- 
story has come to nodiing/' 
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''How oan that be,'' I replied, ''when you told 
me you saw the lights yourself, — your very self?'' 

"Ah, Miss!" she said, with a ooodc, half-soirowful 
look, that even then made me smile, " but they have 
proved to be real people^ and the lights are not spi- 
ritual, but feed on substantial candles. After the 
house has been vaoant for more than fourteen years, 
Sir Anthony Henslowe has taken a sudden fancy 
to return there with his niece and daughter. More 
fool he,'' she rapidly continued, " to bring his girls 
to such a dreary spot. What, in the name of all that 
is wonderful, can make him seek the society of bats 
and owls for lassies like them? for coachman tells 
me they are bonny girls." She did not pause for a 
mcmient : " The master is a gloomy <-looking sort of 
fellow, they say," she continued, " with a long face 
and grisxled beard ; and as he speaks to his servants, 
seems for all the "world as if he were commanding a 
regimfflit." 

As she thus rattled on, my excitement became so 
great that my cheeks burned as if on fire, and my 
thoughts were opposed to many of her assertions. 
For instance, I fancied the Bed Brick House would 
no longer be dingy if irradiated by the sunlight of 
youth and gladness, and a tremulous hope flickered 
through my heart that my companionship might pos- 
sibly be substituted for that of the owls ; for I had 
heard my father speak of the good descent of the 
baronet, regretting that he was not one of our 
neighbours. 
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** Why, the child is scared I '' exchumed Mrs Mar- 
shall, taking hold of my cold hands. " Have I 
frightened you, my pet? Cheer up, Miss Bessie; 
brighter times are coming for you. Maybe you'll 
get acquainted with the family ; for they tell me Sir 
Anthony has plate and portraits enough to match 
with your father, and them young girls are as airy 
and lady-like, I'm thinking, as were any of the pow- 
dered and pomatumed worthies of whom he speaks 
with such delight." 

I could scarcely sleep that night; and when slum- 
ber did close my eyes, it was tumultuous and imper- 
fect, placing before me in panorama a thousand wild 
visions all connected with the Bed Brick House. 

I knew familiarly every pathway around it, as well 
as the outer trees of the shrubbery. 

My father smiled at my enthusiasm, and Miss 
Evans considered my brain in a state of disease, from 
the continual mention I made of the Henslowes, till 
at length the very name of the Bed Brick House was, 
by her peremptory command, banished from our con- 
versation; and it was only in snatches of stolen in- 
formation from Mrs Marshall, that I heard any thing 
of the proceedings of our neighbours. 



vn. 






It may seem strange that a girl of sixteen should 
have all her thoughts distracted, thrown out of their 
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usual track, and the whole framework of her mind 
disarranged, by the arrival in the neighbourhood of a 
quiet gentleman with his niece and daughter ; but 
mj life had been so secluded, so monotonous, so ex- 
ceedingly uneventful, that the idea, all remote and 
distant as it was of ever being received at the Bed 
Brick House, even as a visitor, was to me intensely 
exciting, and some weeks passed before I had courage 
to ask my father if I might call with Miss Evans on 
Miss Henslowe. My heart throbbed, and my very 
lips grew pale, as I made the innocent request, for 
the balance of my destiny seemed to hang on his 
reply. 

"What!" he said, putting down the newspaper, 
and pushing his spectacles high up on his forehead, 
— ^* a child of fifteen to make her debut in a muddy 
lane with Miss Evans!" The cheeks of my governess 
flushed crimson at this remark, and she cast on my 
father a look of unmitigated scorn and anger, under 
which he seemed to quail in an unaccountable degree. 
^'I am sixteen, papa," I meekly replied, ''and we 
could go in the phaeton." '' Bessie/' he answered^ 
half good-naturedly and half pettishly, with an evi- 
dent uneasiness still pervading his whole manner, 
'' not thus did your ancestors enter on life. I per- 
suaded myself that I had instilled into your mind more 
aristocratic notions than these. You must be seen 
nowhere till recognised at the drawing-room." The 
feeling of disappointment I could not control made 
its way to my lips, — in other words, I sat pouting in 
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mofit anbeooming vexation. My fiither observed thiSy 
and quietly saying I must not be a spoiled obild, 
set to work, and^ by dint of peraeveranoe^ hammered 
out some information from the sullen Miss Evans 
ooDceming my progress in dandng. 

On many points he was an indulgent father, and he 
now gently led me on to the future, speaking of the 
time when I should be the star of the festal party ; 
dwelling with great delight on my resemblance to 
the Middletons of other generations, whilst the ex- 
pression of real but momentary sadness passed over 
his ingenuous countenance as he added, that he 
feared the family dignity of manner had not been 
transmitted to me. 

Will any one marvel if I confess that my snow- 
white pillow was that very night watered by tears ? 



vm. 



My emancipation, then, was indefinitely postponed ; 
and the Henslowes might leave our village strangers 
to one whose thoughts had gone out in such earnest- 
ness towards them. Once, from my height in the 
shrubbery, I looked down on Sir Anthony as he 
passed. How was it that he raised his eyes to mine, 
as with lips apart, and my face glowing with intense 
eagerness, I was bending forward to regard him ? 
His countenance was not precisely that which I had 
determined it should be. It was calm and passion- 



i 
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less; yet the spirit of laughter seemed stirred within 
him at the momenty and betrayed itself at the comers 
of his moustached lips, in a manner which sent the 
rosy flood of confusion to my forehead. There was 
a sharp turning in the road at the very spot where 
he thus smilingly regarded me. 

How well I remember that July morning. The 
golden summer was at its height, and though the 
highways were dusty, the whole country wore its 
most picturesque garb. The green lawn^ sloping 
down to the chapel, glistened in the silvery light 
shed over it by myriads of daisies, the very lanes 
were bright in flowery grass, and forms of the richest 
kind were beautifying every dell by their delicate 
tracery. A light and fragrant air caressed the 
boughs of a pensive birch at my side, and imme- 
diately before me was a rustic cottage, with patches 
of exquisitely green moss just where they should be, 
hiding mould, stains, and decay. 

That cottage beamed on me like an encouraging 
smile ; as I stood there I was sensible of the happy 
human life within, and even in this my dilemma the 
sight of a cherry-faced, matronly-looking woman, 
just from the washing-tub, and shining in soap- 
suds, was relief inexpressible to me. She went across 
her garden with the white burden of linen, startling 
the sparrows from the very low boughs of an enor- 
mous cherry-tree as she did so, and then pausing 
at the small white gate, I distinctly heard her say 
to the gentleman, who stopped to speak to her, 
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something about as sweet a young lady as ever lived 
within prison- walls; for, strange to say, in spite 
of the distance at which I was kept from all my 
fellow-creatures, no idea of pride had ever attached 
itself to me. It must have been the undignified man- 
ner belonging to excessive bashfulness which pre- 
served me from this imputation ; besides, when I was 
brought into any sort of contact with my fellow- 
creatures, I was always too much engaged in obser- 
vation and enjoyment to think of self at all, still less 
of the dusty scroll of ancestry lying mildewed in my 
father's halls. 



IX. 



Sir Anthony was too gentlemanly again to look up 
at me, and I began to recover my self-possession, and 
to make my observations on him. He had a fine 
countenance, and though a little stiff and military 
looking, it was evident to me, in my unsophistication, 
that emotion and enthusiasm were concealed under 
a somewhat formal exterior. 

I wondered if his daughter resembled him, and my 
wish grew more earnest than ever to become ac- 
quainted with the inmates of the Bed Brick House. 
Suddenly he set off in a canter. As I have before 
observed, the road turns sharply, his horse fell, and 
he was thrown on the ground. It was but the acci- 
dent of a moment, and neither the animal nor his 
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rider was hurt; bat I was frightened out of all the " 
prescribed rules of decorum which had restrained 
me from infancy^ and running down the long flight 
of damp stairs, I opened the g^den-door, which from 
disuse and rust was stubborn and almost unmauage- 
able, and in a moment was at Sir Anthony's side. 
A strange figure I must have cut at this our first in- 
troduction, with my shabby garden-bonnet hanging 
back on my shoulders, and my hair most ungrace- 
fully disordered. 

Never was any one less acquainted with conven- 
tional manners than I. 

My Mend of the wash-tub came forward, and 
brushed the baronet's coat with an ease altogether 
devoid of forwardness; and in spite of my book-learn- 
ing, the emphatic name which our villagers gave to 
education, I felt she was greatly my superior in the 
common usages of life. 

For a moment or two I was so bewildered that I 
positively could not speak; and when Sir Anthony 
Henslowe politely, nay kindly, thanked me for my 
concern, by an impulse which I could not resist, I 
stammered forth the earnest inquiry, " How is your 
daughter?" An expression brightened on his face, 
which, inexperienced as I was, I immediately recog- 
nised as the beautiful spirit of affection; and when 
he shook hands with me, which he did very cordially, 
he told me Miriam was well and would rejoice to see 

me. 

Separated as we were by age, pursuits, and edu- 
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cation, there was at least one point on life's pathway 
where we conld meet, for his feeling heart was tft- 
telligihle to me daring this our first interview. 



X. 



As I closed the stiff door, and, slowly ascending 
the dark steps, made my way through the shrubbery 
into our enclosed circular lawn, I was in that state 
of nervous excitement which is produced on the 
mind when any sudden event breaks in on the torpor 
of a lifetime's monotony. 

The stir caused in my spirit was so great, thai 
my emotions were not altogether pleasurable. I had 
by no means acquitted myself to my satisfaction dur- 
ing my short interview with Sir Anthony, and yet 
I would not if I could have recalled that interview ; 
and with all these disarranged and dubious feelings 
at work in my heart, I had to meet my father, and 
relate to him at dinner the story of my little en- 
counter with the baronet. 

The expression of his face varied as I proceeded 
with my tale ; but when he found I had actually been 
in the road at Sir Anthony's side, and that I had, 
without introduction, forced myself cm his notice, h« 
blamed me very much; and Miss Evans, who seemed 
to enjoy my discomfiture, continued to make me feel 
thoroughly ashamed of my interference in the little 
catastrophe in the morning. 
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XI. 



The next day, which was indeed a memorable one 
in my calendar of events, dawned brightly, and with 
the morning mists the feelings of distress which had 
clouded my heart on the preceding evening melted 
away. 

I distinctly recollect the pretty purple muslin 
dress I wore that very morning for the first time. 
It had a long and tightly-buttoned boddice, with 
loose and graceful sleeves. I had no lady's maid, 
but any servant in the household was always ready 
cheerfully to render me the aid I might require 
for the poor recompense of a smile, and on this 
morning Mrs Marshall had presided at my toilet and 
arranged my sunny locks, as my father called my 
light hair most becomingly, so that when I entered 
the breakfast-room he complimented me on my ap- 
pearance : " Only you must think more of yourself, 
Bessie,'' he said (there was, no doubt, an unusual de- 
gree of diffidence lingering in my manner from the 
rebuke of the previous day) ; " you should remember 
your lineage, my child," and as he spoke, he raised 
his eyes proudly to the old portraits ; but even as 
his tones fell on my ear, my heart whispered that 
the heraldry of affection would be far more precious 
to me than this dreamy claim to association with the 

past. 

There certainly was something dreary in our house* 

B 
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It did not seem to respond cordially to the glorious 
summer which sought to woo it into brightness. In 
spite of its spacious apartments, gilded cornices, and 
painted ceilings, in spite of the long avenues of por- 
traits which my father so prized, there seemed to be a 
saddening and mysterious influence brooding over all. 
My heart yearned for more love, or for a warmer 
demonstration of it than accorded with my dear 
father's aristocratic notions. I have no doubt that 
my mind was morbidly disordered by the hours of 
solitude that swept over it ; and deprived by circum- 
stances, I may say entirely, of the tenderness of a 
mother's love, it became almost inevitable in one of 
my temperament that the pent-up feelings of my 
heart, which would have fallen warmly and sunnily 
on her bosom, were converted into irritability and 
fretfulness, in the same way that health itself will 
become disease if it cannot find scope in exercise. 



xn. 



In the affernoon, as I was sitting in the drawing- 
room engaged in some fantastic embroidery, a Hght 
brougham drove to the door, and before I had time to 
reflect how my excitement might influence strangers 
to my prejudice, cards were placed into my hand, 
and the visitors followed quickly into the room. 

Of course, I at once recognised Sir Anthony, and 
then he presented to me his daughter, Harriet Hens- 
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lowe, and his niece, Miss Miriam Seymour. I was 
as if taken from darkness to look on sudden sunshine, 
and felt bewildered. 

How beautiful they were! — contrasts to each other 
to a certain extent, yet both possessing that intel- 
lectual brightness which surpasses mere physical 
regularity of form, as much as the living, breath- 
ing original does the best executed portrait. How 
glad I was Miss Evans was not present, and even 
the absence of my father was a relief. There was 
none to chide me for my enthusiastic and, I believei 
unpolite regard of those two fair creatures, who 
seemed the very embodiment of all that romances had 
shadowed forth, or novels asserted of human loveli- 
ness. I cannot a^ this distance of time forget the 
wondrous admiration with which I, the recluse of 
sixteen, gazed on them. The world's rules of etiquette 
I could never reconcile to my impulsive feelings, 
uid before ten minutes had passed, I had made full 
revelation of the restraint in which my father's aris* 
tocratic notions enthralled me; and, in the simplicity 
of my heart, expressed my real gratitude for the 
unexpected visit. 

The same partial revelation of mirthful thoughts 
as that which I had observed at the road-comer, 
flickered through Sir Anthony's moustaches, and 
lost its claim to being satirical only from the genu- 
ine kindness that lN*ightened it. 

When my father joined us, I had more leisure to 
obsOTve my new friends. 
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The richness of Miriam's beauty was of a peculiar 
and striking cast. It seemed, like a varied land- 
scape, to deepen and increase as you looked on it. 
On her sweet face the exuberance of gladness was 
mellowed, not lessened, by some silent influence of 
thought. Her small mouth was very sweet, reveal- 
ing woman's softness and endurance, yet all fraught 
with maiden hope and trust; and when she spoke to 
her uncle, a radiance suffused her whole counte- 
nance, imparting an expression to her features at 
once so spiritual and so glad, that my admiration of 
her, during this our first visit, almost heightened into 
affection. 

The world-hardened will, of course, smile at this 
assertion ; but they must remember that, at the time 
of which I am speaking, I knew disappointment but 
by name, — ^mistrust of my fellow-creatures was un- 
born in my heart, — ^it was to me a theory, having as 
little to do with my actual life as the dusky portraits 
of my home. There were some, it is true, around me 
whom I did not love ; but it was not from any sus- 
picion of their unworthiness, — ^it arose simply from 
that spontaneous sense of dissimilarity, which, even 
as oil will not mingle with water, causes us, whilst 
in daily intercourse, to remain distinct from such 
persons. 

Therefore, I repeat that Miriam's power of attrac- 
tion, as far as it regarded me, was not imaginary, 
but real ; my whole soul went forward to meet her, 
although I little thought then how, by the influence 
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of her sweet love and pious counsel, she was to hal- 
low, as it were, the passing events of my life. 

Harriet's style of beauty, as far as form and fea- 
tures were concerned, accorded with Miriam's. She 
had the same dark and luxuriant hair ; and it was 
not at a first look observable that her eyes, instead 
of being of a rich hazel like Miriam's, were of that 
peculiar colour which is too deep to be called azure, 
being somewhat of an amethystine hue. 

The contrast between these girls was more spiri- 
tual than physical, and the sense of it stole on you 
more as a perception than a conviction. 

The effervescence of animation seemed diffused 
over Harriet; it was not only to be seen in her 
smile, but it beamed from her lustrous eyes, ran as a 
light melody through her voice, and gave an inde- 
scribable charm to her whole manner. 

Yet Harriet was not all sprightliness, and there- 
fore you were not wearied with her sportive joy: 
there was about her a pleasant mingling of vivacity 
and quietude ; but thb quietude never deepened 
into melancholy. If any shadow at all was inter- 
mixed with it, it was but the softening given by 
summer boughs to light which would otherwise be 
painful, and had nothing whatever to do with 
gloom. 

How fleetly those two hours glided by on the 
wings of new-born anticipations, and how wild with 
delight I was when I found that I was to return this 
visit with my father, whose barrier of etiquette had 
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been fairly broken down by the sweet inflnence of 
genuine cordiality ! 



xni. 



I was too much occupied by my own happy 
thoughts to notice the expression of discontent which 
rested darkly on Miss Evans' brow. 

She gave me a lecture on my egotism and uncon- 
cern for the feelings of others, manifested, she said, 
by the joy I exhibited at paying a visit free from her 
surveillance. She wondered what my father was 
about, — only it was no business of hers : it was alto- 
gether unfeminine for me to pay any first visit with 
only a gentleman as escort ; but she was well aware 
that her notions of refinement were not appreciated 
by all. Thank goodness, she should have a little 
quiet now ; and although she had worried and fret- 
ted away the best part of her life over me, no mat- 
ter, — she did not desire thanks ; and she was quite 
content to be set aside as an encumbrance, now that 
she was no longer needed. She was perfectly mag- 
nanimous in her resolutions that afternoon, and I 
believe if she could, just at that ''time, have been 
treated with well-defined and palpable injustice, it 
would have been a positive comfort to her. 

Nothing went right during our evening course of 
study. As for French, I murdered it in pronuncia- 
tion, and my rambling practice at the piano ought. 
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she said, to be reproved by my father, who was sit- 
ting in the next room ; but my young heart was so 
full of its own intoxicating dreams of happiness, that 
my thoughts swelled over the banks of restraint in a 
profusion of dreamy smiles, which so exasperated my 
already discomposed teacher, that she sent me from 
the room in disgrace. 

It was no punishment to me to sit gazing firom my 
open bed-room window on the rich July evening, 
glowing in all the warmth and maturity of summer. 
On the distant woods and bosky slopes twilight was 
stealing, and the corn-fields were white already to 
harvest. I thought the purple shadows rested more 
lovingly than ever on the Bed Brick House. The 
thrush and blackbird were busy with their evening 
songs, pausing occasionally, as it were, by mutual 
consent; and I remained at my window forgetting — 
can it be imagined? — the very existence of Miss 
Evans; so enveloped was I in my own surndsings, so 
busy with the bright-hued future, which I had invested 
with a plenitude of happiness of my own creation. 



XIV. 



If I were to live myriads of years, I never could 
forget the tremulous joy with which I found myself 
within the walls of that house which had been asso- 
ciated with my thoughts from infancy. 

There certainly was nothing formidable in such a 
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visit, but I blushed and trembled, and was in that 
sort of mood which we all, at some time of our lives, 
have experienced, when the heart staggers under 
those tumultuous feelings which are yet intimately 
connected with happiness. 

Again we entered into delightful conversation* 
Thoughts and feelings seemed to kindle within me 
whilst thus engaged of which I had been till then 
unconscious. There was the same expression of 
gentle refinement about Miriam ; she was so softly 
imaginative, so earnest yet so feminine, and occa- 
sionally so gently playful, that whilst you felt cloud 
and darkness could hardly exist in her presence, you 
were at the same time mysteriously, though vaguely 
impressed with the idea, that she was one of those 
who would thread the dark labyrinth of sorrow, 
urged on by pious duty or disinterested love. 

Harriet's face was so bright, that one of her sunny 
glances alone seemed strong enough to annihilate 
all the sorrow in life. She talked of the season in 
London, through which they had for the first time 
passed, with a liveliness at once tender and acute, 
giving us sketches of character with that peculiar 
kind of vivacity which is jointly composed of dawn- 
ing worldly knowledge and the dewy freshness of 
morning, — drawing out from Miriam, as she rattled 
on, gushes of such low, sweet laughter, that I insen- 
sibly answered them with a sigh. 

With what Indescribable interest I looked at every 
room in the dwelling ! We had not yet learned those 
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-wretched lessons of formality and stiffness with which 
advancing years sometimes contract life's pathway. 

In that happy free-masonry existing hetween 
youthful spirits, we were soon on the pleasantest 
terms with each other; and my father was so 
charmed with Sir Anthony, who possessed as well 
as himself some faded family portraits, and could 
trace his ancestry in a line direct from our Saxon 
Edwin, that, to my inexpressible delight, he con- 
sented I should spend the following week at the 
Bed Brick House ; and thus commenced an associa- 
tion which influenced and coloured my whole life, — 
thus began my knowledge of that world which, with 
its undulating joys and sorrows, is ever in unrest. 



XV. 



It was a bewitching summer holiday to me that visit 
to the Bed Brick House. All the sweetness of July 
was poured on the air around. The haymakers were 
busy in the fields, and it was pleasant to watch them 
from the windows of our morning sitting-room, tak- 
ing their simple dinner beneath the shade of some 
rich old horse-chesnut trees. How the sweet and 
flowery grass fell at every stroke of the glistening 
blade ! There was a great deal of meadow-land in 
the neighbourhood, and the whole country at this 
happy season was full of rejoicing, — at all events, 
it seemed so to me. There was gladness in the 
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oarol of the birds, and beauty even in briers and 
thorns; for I remember a collection of noble musk^ 
thistles in one of the coppices, which wore crimson 
coronals of no ordinary splendour. 

We had evening walks and drives; and as my 
knowledge of these dear girls deepened, many feel- 
ings of enjoyment and tenderness sprang up in my 
bosom of which I had been hitherto unconscious. 
Life appeared to me one vast fountain of delight, at 
which we were to drink and be glad. Of sorrow, 
the refiner, I never thought ; and, in my ecstasy of 
joy, would have turned in irritation from the base 
suggestion, that gri^ had its needful work of disci- 
pline amidst the hidden things of the human heart. 

Sir Anthony was a mild-mannered, but warm- 
hearted gentleman of the old school. His courtesy 
of manner sat gracefully on him, and was not in 
any way associated with coldness. He was endowed 
with a strong sense of the beautiful, and possessed 
the spirit of poetry mellowed by time, yet im- 
buing his more valuable attainments with a colour- 
ing so grateful to youth, that for my part I could 
not choose but love him, — even as the bud loves the 
sunshine which lures it to unfold. 

It was a regular work of parting our separation at 
the end of the week. How beautiful Harriet looked 
as she stood in the portico in her airy evening dress! 
Her laugh, even though she was somewhat sorrowful 
at bidding me adieu, was so glad, and the light in 
her eyes so radiant, that one felt loth to turn from 
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her honest face to look at any thing else whatever. 
I see her before me now as she stood at her tall 
father's side fondling a petnlove, and looking as 
gentle and innocent as the little bird that nestled in 
her bosom. She was the very essence of all that 
is fresh, and hopeful, and joyous. 

Miriam had the gift of song, — a soft, flute-like, 
melodious voice, that, passing through her own heart 
ere it reached our ears, bore out to us on its rich 
stream those inner feelings which in no other way 
were revealed to us. 

Sometimes, in a voice-like sigh, she would breathe 
of sorrow, and her whole soul seemed as if gushing 
out in melody; then she would check herself, and 
tune her lyre to gladness ; and then light as the 
carol of a bird grew her airy notes. 

She stood a little behind her cousin in the por- 
tico, humming, in a half-melancholy, half-playful way, 
a parting song. 

What a picture ! At that moment it was engraven 
on my mem<H'y. Sorrow, time, and sin, have dark- 
ened, but cannot efface it; and often in the still 
night, when silence is around me, I commune with 
that past till it almost seems to become part of the 
present time. 



xrr. 



It may appear strange that when I returned home 
I was in no discontented mood, — a sense of enjoyment 
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80 new, so exquisite, sprung up in my heart, that 
the sunlight around me seemed brighter than ever, 
and my faith in all things good and beautiful was 
strengthened. The fetters of restraint which had 
silently chafed my spirit had been gently removed, 
and my heart was light and bounding as my elastic 
step. 

What was the cause of all this gladness ? The quiet 
time of my childhood had passed away, and I had 
unconsciously commenced, as a woman, the study of 
the great volume of life. I had made companionship 
with two lovely girls, and communed with feelings 
ardent and trustful as my own. All the fervour of 
my nature was stirred up within me, and a hopeful- 
ness of feeling, vague and indefinite, yet exhilarathig, 
threw its bright colouring on everything around me, 
and wedded my spirit to an indescribable sense of 
enjoyment. 

I clasped my dear father in my fond embrace, and 
he spoke proudly of the heightened rose-hue on my 
cheeks. With Sir Anthony Henslowe's family his 
daughter might associate, he said. And then I 
spoke of the varied knowledge of those sweet girls, 
— of Harriet's powers of lively conversation, and of 
Miriam's voice of song. 

My father smiled, put back the golden curls from 
my brow, and with a tone of melancholy, which 
seemed out of place in his regularly modulated voice, 
told me not to be too sanguine, — that shadows ever 
followed close on sunshine. Yain caution to an en- 
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thusiastic girl, whose life was like the newly- awakened 
spring rivulet, the course of which has been only in 
sunshine. 

XVII. 

I soon, however, discerned there was a cloud on 
Miss Evans' brow. I no longer needed her instruc- 
tions and care, she said, as my father had seen fit to 
take me from her protection. She was morose and 
surly, and trespassed sadly on the rules of common 
politeness in language and manner towards my 
father. But, perhaps, my recollections of Miss Evans 
are too strongly tinted with prejudice for me to do her 
justice. She certainly possessed neither the faculty 
nor the desire of winning the affections of childhood, 
but she had obtained strong influence over my father's 
mind. 

It is at this moment, with all my knowledge of life, 
a perplexity to me how one apparently below medi- 
ocrity, as far as mind was concerned, could exercise 
such sway over any one; but I believe the fact remains 
one of the mysteries of human nature, that women 
without grace or beauty, nay, almost unsightly in ap- 
pearance, with irregularly constructed minds, whose 
strength seems to be anger, and whose lighter feel- 
ings are irony, do often control, nay, direct the wills 
of persons their superiors in every {Possible way. 

How can it be accounted for, that a man's love for 
his meek and true wife will sometimes grow light in 
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the balance, when weighed against the troubled and 
stormy emotion which he renders to an interested 
hireling like my governess? 

But at the time of which I am now speaking, I knew 
nothing of all this, — I had not recognised Miss Evans' 
increasing requirements, neither had I, in my care- 
lessness, of which I now think with sorrow, observed 
the deepening gloom on my dear father's brow. 

The dawn of perception was, however, stealing over 
me; the strong east wind of cutting words was no 
longer restrained in my presence : indeed, Miss Evans 
seemed to lose both the power and the wish to retain 
any moral disguise. With her unreasonable prejudices 
and preposterous requirements I sopn became fami- 
liar, — angry words were bandied between her and 
my father at the breakfast-table ; and the first waters 
of bitterness that passed over my spirit were caused 
by the cruel and never-forgotten assertion of my 
governess, that I had treated my mother with neglect 
and unkindness. 



xvni. 

My father desired me to leave the room. I obeyed ; 
but I may truly say the iron had entered into my 
soul. With that rapidity of thought which is the 
effect of the mind's commotion, I ran back over the 
past; and as I did so, a thousand circumstances came 
to my recollection, in whichMissEvans had struggle4 
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to obtain pennisaion to keep me &om mj mother's 
chamber. 

As if by the poignancy of my indignation I had 
been invited with a sudden insight into human cha- 
racter, the workings of this woman's dark influeuce 
over my father became apparent to me. I saw, as with 
a new-born faculty of discernment, through every 
event which had so long puzzled me : hypocrisy had 
been the tainted atmosphere surrounding me from 
infancy, and the effect of this had been my estrange- 
ment from the sweetest well-spring of human enjoy- 
ment — a mother's love. This systematical separation 
of parent and daught^ had been artfully contrived 
by Miss Evans, lest our affection, by its very sanctity, 
should become a reproof to the unhallowed influence 
she possessed over my father. 

My poor mother's illness had been continually ex- 
aggerated as a pretext to keep me from her side; and 
oh ! what sorrow it was to reflect how many years 
had glided by unrefreshed by the dew of the morn- 
ing, the purity of such affection. And she, too, had 
been debarred by unjust usurpation from keeping 
that gentle vigil over the unfolding thoughts of her 
child, which is amongst the sweetest offices of mater- 
nal love. 

In how many ways had it been craftily insinuated 
and darkly shadowed forth to me, that my mother's 
intellect was impaired; and so exquisitely painful had 
been the half-admitted conviction of this disaster 
to my heart, that I turned in trembling and silence 
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from the thought, as the child turns from the shadow, 
only half-persuaded it is not a phantom. 



XIX. 



I had indeed turned over another page in the book 
of human life. Was it possible that this estrange- 
ment from my mother was the result of an artfully- 
laid plan of Miss Evans to retain the ascendancy in 
our household ? Could any one be so systematically 
wicked ? I could not all at once admit this convic- 
tion into my mind, — my thoughts were in a turmoil ; 
neither could I free myself from all sense of neglect 
towards my dear parent, though I had but acted in 
obedience to the positive commands of my father, in 
refraining from paying daily visits to my mother. I 
wept abundantly, and these were the first tears of 
bitterness I had shed. My agitation was so excessive, 
that when I met my father in the evening, he after- 
wards told me that my whole appearance was changed, 
and that I looked like one over whom some dire dis- 
ease had passed. 

Surely Miss Evans had some subtle attribute alto- 
gether imperceptible to me, by which she maintained 
her influence over my father, for she not only drew 
him into conversation, but positively lured him into 
smiles. He was by nature unresentful ; but if there 
was weakness, culpable weakness, in his character, it 
is not for me to dwell on it. He had persuaded him- 
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self that the quietude he prescribed for my mother 
was for her good ; a film was over his moral percep- 
tions, and he suffered from unwholesome companion- 
ship with a daring and designing woman. 

But Miss Evans, like many other persons of her 
principles, was herself wearing out the foundations of 
that sway over my father which she had so carefully 
laid. It loosened and crumbled away under the often- 
repeated gusts of passion; and though now apparently 
calm, I thought I could discern in my father's man- 
ner, on the evening of which I am speaking, a sort of 
flickering and irresolute annoyance with my gover- 
ness; and this, without his knowledge or even consent, 
was intermingled with the tone of his voice, and be- 
came evident in his very movements; so truly does the 
body sympathise with every emotion of the mind. 



XX. 



How was I to act ? Delicacy restrained me from 
alluding to what had passed during the morning, but 
to sleep another night without a visit to my mother's 
chamber was a thing not to be thought of. My mind 
had experienced such an awakening, that the swell of 
troubled and uneasy reflection would not all at once 
subside. Although a lovely summer's evening, I 
knocked at my dear parent's door with hands cold as 
if steeped in December's ice, and I soon found my- 
self at her bedside. 
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I should have been calm and quiet, for delicate in- 
deed she appeared, but in that irresistible excitement 
which is just as little subject to control as the winds 
of heaven, I sobbed hysterically. At first my dear 
mother was surprised, and then, with that quick and 
delicate perception which is often so prominent in 
gentle naturlft, she seemed at once to comprehend all . 
and, rising in her bed, whilst the light ^shawl fell from 
her shoulders, she passed one arm round my waist, 
and with the other tenderly pressed my head on her 
bosom. 

Her own tears fell, but more quietly than mine. 
Even then, in my excitement, I was impressed by her 
spiritual beauty; there was a refinement and purity 
in her manner which is the effect of the long working 
discipline of years. Two or three silvery threads 
mingled with her brown hair, and her dear face was 
too attenuated to keep up its claim to the symmetry 
of beauty. 

The fragrant evening lur, laden with the breath of 
roses, was stealing in at the open window, where an 
old moss-clad oak was just putting on its evening vest- 
ment of twilight purple. We remained silent for a 
few moments, and then I told her with girlish impe- 
tuosity that I hated Miss Evans, that she was unjust 
and unreasonable, and that I believed she had artfully 
used her influence over my father to keep me from 
the society of the best and gentlest of parents. ^* I 
came this evening without leave,'' I continued, '^ and I 
will never more ask as a favour, even .of my father. 
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what my heart tells me is a right. H you will let me 
be your companion, my darling mamma/' I said, " I 
shall yet be happy. The want of your dear love has 
been the missing sunlight to me in this dreary house." 
" Would to God," said my mother, as her distress in- 
creased, — '^ would to God, Bessie, it had been other- 
wise, and that I had watched over your young mind 
during the tender years of infancy." She then went on 
to tell me of the trial it had been to hear my light 
step so often bounding past her chamber door, whilst 
I gave the fervency of my youthful spirits to those 
who comparatively set little value on my affection. 

There was no disquietude in her manner as she 
thus spoke. Tenderly and most delicately she touched 
on my father's estrangement from her, pointing out to 
me the scriptural duty of obedience, and saying that 
we could not truly love God if we did not keep his 
commandments. She alluded mournfully, but not 
bitterly, to ^y governess, and was marvellously raised 
above the feelings of envy or revenge. In the pavi- 
lion of her heavenly Father she had been kept safe 
from the strife of tongues, — safe as far as concerns that 
peace of mind which is the heritage of the confiding 
soul. "We will yet be all in all to each other, my dar- 
ling mother," I said ; "we will read together, and work 
together, and talk together, and life will gleam cheer- 
fully on us in this dim old house." 

Twilight was yielding to night, for the young moon 
was rising over the distant hills, tracing the grey spire 
of the village church, and glistening on the rivulet. 
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which oceasionally owned its ascendancy by a tremu- 
lous but brilliant reflection of its rays. 

My mother turned from me, and looked out on 
the quiet night, — ^I think she was in tears. 

<< Bessie, my child, my precious one," she said, 
again earnestly regarding me, " I must not deceive 
you ; the sweet association which has been so long 
denied me is put within our reach at a time when we 
cannot long enjoy it." " Why not, mamma?" said I 
vehemently interrupting her; "Miss Evans shall 
never more keep me from your side." 

" You do not understand me," she replied : 

" I hear a voice yoa cannot hear, 
Which bids me not to stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away ! " 

" You will not die, my sweet mother," I said ; 
" God will not let you die and leave me in such de* 
solation." 

" Gently, gently," she softly said, laying her thin 
feverish arm on me ; " if you knew the years of sad- 
ness that have been mine, even your dear love," and 
she kissed me affectionately as she spoke, "would 
pause ere it sought any longer to detain me here. 
How blessed to sit down amongst those who came 
out of great tribulation, ^ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest !' " Even 
then, in my ignorance, I saw that Gt>d had called her 
through great sorrow to himself. The most beauti- 
ful part of her life had been laid waste by neglect, 
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and then the Saviour had manifested himself to her 
as comforts, and the wilderness and the solitary 
place had become glad. 

I did not at the time she spoke to me comprehend 
all this, for I knew nothing of the consoling power 
of Christianity, but I thought what a beautiful trust 
that must be which could thus in the anticipation of 
death keep the hopes fixed on heaven. 

"I cannot say more to-night, my darling," she 
added in an exhausted tone, whilst cold dews moist- 
ened her temples; and I <H*ept from her room too 
saddened for noisy woe, but sick at heart, from the 
prospect of losing that love which, in proportion as 
I felt I had disregarded it, increased in value to me. 



XXI. 



*' What is the matter. Miss Bessie ?" said Mrs Mar- 
shall, as* she unbuttoned my dress at night; ''your 
lips are parched, and your hands feverish. I hope 
now you are not going to take to heart this little 
skirmish between master and Miss Evans. She has 
been taking it with too high a hand, and from what 
I heard to-night, I don't think the old pictures will 
have her much longer for a companion." 

** I should be glad if she would leave us, for my 
own sake and for my mother's," I hesitatingly added. 

''Ah! a miserable life of it she has led, poor lady, 
observed this faithful creature. "I've tried all I 
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could to lighten her dismal solitude. During the 
summer it doesn't seem quite so bad for her, for then 
God sends in the balmy air through that large open 
window as his blessing, and she makes companions 
of the merry sunbeams which caress the old oak- 
tree so lovingly all the day long ;" and as she spoke, 
she lowered her voice and looked around her, as if 
nervously afraid of having let these remarks escape 
her, for my mother's retired life was held by all our 
household in a certain degree of reverence. Silence 
had hung around it for years, and from this very cir- 
cumstance it had almost become sacred. 

The next morning, to use a favourite expression of 
our good housekeeper's, things had come to a crisis. 

Miss Evans declared, with a cool imperturbability 
of manner, that if I went without her permission to 
my mothers chamber, she would leave the house. It 
must be remembered that I had yielded through life 
to Miss Evans' requirements, and that my father's 
injunctions I had ever implicitly obeyed. It, there- 
fore, required no little courage to meet her icy but 
piercing looks from the other side of the table with 
apparent calmness, especially as I felt my father's 
eye was upon me, eagerly waiting for my reply. 
With as unfaltering a voice as I could command, I 
said, " I shall never in future, I trust, be prevailed 
on to refrain from visiting my mother ; so that the 
charge of neglect can never more be justly brought 
against me ; and may GK>d, in his mercy, forgive me," 
I added, '^ and not lay the past to my account." 
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Undaunted by this reply, she had the consummate 
impertinence to desire my father to uphold her au- 
thority, by immediately forbidding my unrestrained 
intercourse with my mother. He turned very pale, 
and urged me to comply with the demand of my 
teacher. 

All the dormant obstinacy in my nature had been 
called into action, by the discovery I had made of 
the wickedness with which Miss Evans was working 
out for herself an entire supremacy in our house- 
hold ; or rather, I should say, it was the first shoot 
of moral courage springing up in my soul. 

" I cannot obey you, papa," I said, but I trembled 
as I spoke. " Miss Evans has reasons for her deter- 
mination this morning. No one has explained the 
matter to me, but by instinct my heart has compre- 
hended all, and I now find that my mother has for 
years suffered infinite wrong." 

Whether it was that my poor father felt the bit- 
terness of this accusation as directed against himself, 
or whether my governess' pernicious counsel had 
completely enthralled his better judgment, I know 
not; it might have been under these mingled in- 
fluences that he poured forth a torrent of angry words 
on me. I was terrified, bewildered, for never before 
had he thus spoken to his child, and I had just 
enough resolution not to let go my determination 
to see my mother independently of the passport of 
Miss Evans' compliance. 

I desire you to obey your governess," said my 
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father ; and yet there was more irritation than com- 
mand in his tone, and I am sure that every better 
feeling of his heart rose up against his words as he 
spoke. 

Miss Evans' manner was in keeping with her feel- 
ings, and her austerity on this occasion was of that 
peculiar kind which harmonised with outward calm- 
ness. The point, however, was not to be given up. 
My father grew irresolute, and I saw he wished to 
make some treaty with me in which he could yield 
without compromising his own dignity. 

But Miss Evans was altogether of another mould. 
There was nothing weak about her, but honesty of 
purpose ; she sternly said she would leave the house 
to-morrow if I refused submission to her command. 



XXII. 

I stood there alone in my girlhood, for the first time 
in my life a rebellious daughter. At the very mo- 
ment I thus opposed my father, my love toward him 
was undiminished, nay, I think increased by his ex- 
treme agitation, on which I durst not trust myself 
to look. Oh, how unnatural at that moment seemed 
the chasm torn between him and my mother by the 
artful intrigues of a hireling ! 

I was a mere child as regarded worldly prudence ; 
besides, the discoveries I had made were so new to 
me, that I could not all at once systematically arrange 
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my surprise and indignation^ so as to close my lips 
over them. 

I told Miss £vans, without further o^emony, that 
I trusted she would leave us; that her wish to sepa- 
rate me from my mother was not only irrational^ but 
desperately wicked. • 

It appeared I was not worthy of her anger, for 
she turned from me in profound scorn to my father. 
She spoke of his contemptible weakness and un- 
manly cowardice : 

" Did you ever suspect that through flattering you 
I was pursuing my own interest ? Did it ever occur 
to you that through your weakness only I could 
gain ascendancy in this household? For sixteen 
years I have ruled herCi and now I resign that 
power which shall not be taken from me by a child. 
Thank God, sir, your daughter has more courage 
than yourself." She was positively in a phrensy as she 
spoke. Her eyes glared, and I thought she would 
have sprung on my father. 

« You will free your prisoner now, I suppose," she 
said, with a demoniacal laugh ; '^ better late than never I" 

My father had risen from the breakfast-table, and 
now staggered towards the sofa. There was a strange 
wild look about him, and in my alarm I violently 
rung the bell. In a moment Mrs Marshall appeared, 
and walked hastily towards my father, who dropped 
his head upoti her shoulder : he was senseless. 

I had just presence of mind enough to send off 
our butler for the doctor. I never once thought of 
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Miss Evans as I bent over my dear father in agony. 
He was copiously bled, and his senses returned. 
Ob, how thankful I felt, that not thus in storm 
would be our separation ! 

Dr Elliott said he must be kept in perfect quiet, 
and we resolved not to allow, Miss Evans to approach 
his chamber. 

She remained th^ whole day in her room, and in 
the evening ordered our carriage, in which, without 
even expressing a. wish to bid my father farewell, 
she was driven, with a great quantity of luggage, to 
the Great Northern Bailway station. Thus abruptly 
and tempestuously terminated our long association, 
— thus bitterly and resentfully did she part from 
one over whose life she had hung with a baneful, a 
deadly influence. 



xxni. 

It was late that night before I had courage to tell 
my mother all that had happened. 

As I have before said, the subject of her wrong 
was so imbued with reserve, that even now I found 
a difficulty in faithfully relating to her the disputes 
of the morning. When I mentioned to her my 
father's illness, she clasped her hands together and 
said, ''Oh God, strengthen me to be&r this!" A 
rigour crept over her, and she became pale as death. 
On her whole appearance rested the undissembled 
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expression of anguish, — angnish that seemed too 
much for her sorrow-laden spirit. '^ Forsake me 
not, thou great Sustainer,'' she said, " at this dark 
hour ;" and then she looked eairnestlj upward, and I 
could see she was silently pleading for aid. Sud- 
denly her bosom heaved with convulsive sobs, — the 
strong tide of agony was passing over her soul. 

Again she was silent ; and with her hand in mine, 
and her head leaning on my arm, she said softly, but 
very distinctly, " I thank thee, O Father, that thou 
hast heard me." 

Her st-ate of utter exhaustion alarmed me, her 
words grew indistinct ; and when Dr £lliott came in 
to inquire after my father, I led him to my mother's 
bedside. 

XXIV. 

The old man had known me from infancy. After 
looking at my mother, he turned round and regarded 
me with the tenderest pity. "Poor child!" he said, 
putting his hand on my head in a way peculiarly his 
own, and his eyes filled with tears. 

" But my mother, sir," I replied, " she seems to be 
sleeping calmly now ;" and, indeed, a stillness hung 
over her more than that which belongs to the nature 
of sleep. There was a dark sunken line under each 
eye like the tracery of a broad pencil, and over her 
forehead and around her mouth a strange and un- 
earthly pallor had spread. 
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<< Tiiis is but the consummation of sorrow's work 
of years," Dr Elliot siud ; " and if she be now called 
home, who could wish it otherwise?" 

" Is she so very ill, doctor?" I inquired, scarcely 
able to stand. He answered me only by the look 
with which he turned and gazed on my mother. A 
sense of unutterable grief filled my heart, and die 
kind old man promised to be with me again at day- 
break in the morning. 

My father had so considerably revived, that I thought 
I might venture to speak to him of my mother's 
danger. He received all I said in a strange man- 
ner, — ^sometimes pressing his hands to his temples, 
and then becoming so violently agitated that I feared 
a recurrence of the illness of the morning. 

He paced up and down the room, and then threw 
himself back on the sofa in a state of extreme weak- 
ness. 



XXV. 



^'I must return to my darling mamma," I said 
mournfully; " and Mrs Marshall will remain with 
you, papa, for you are not well enough to be 
alone." 

His feelings partook more of the nature of exces- 
sive disquietude than of actual sorrow, — disquietude 
of that peculiar nature which becomes alarming in 
its excess. <' Leave me alone with your mother," he 
said, " and lie down and rest till I call you." 
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He left the room as he spoke, and, crossing the 
passage, went into my mother's chamber. 

I followed him at a little distance, and then 
paused. The door was partly open, — the light fell 
on his face, which at that moment seemed almost 
convulsed by strong emotion. My mother still 
slept ; or rather, I should say, remained in that state 
of unconsciousness which is of a deeper nature than 
sleep. Her breathing was calm ; yet even to me, in 
my inexperience, it indicated danger, and seemed to 
fluctuate with ebbing Hfe. 

My father bent down and pressed on her forehead 
a long and fervent kiss. I saw his hair, which was 
long and thick, fall and rest on her muslin cap, and 
by the sob which escaped from him, I knew he was 
weeping ; then, feeling it a sorrow too sacred even 
for a daughter's eye, I passed on to my own room. 

1 could not sleep, and I was in a state of too great 
excitement for rest. I tried to arrange my confused 
thoughts. I succeeded in convincing myself that my 
father, by yielding to Miss Evans' influence, had 
wrought out for us the present sorrow. 

I battled hard with my feelings to try and per^ 
suade myself that my mother was not dying, but it 
would not do; the strength of conviction at once 
overcame the eflbrt to deceive myself, and my tears 
were those shed on the first reception of sorrow into 
the youthful heart. 
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XXVI. 

It was indeed a night of anguish. I tried, in my 
distress, to pray, but I had been deprived of a 
mother's holy influence during the tender years of 
infancy, and I practically knew nothing of His lov- 
ing-kindness who loves to soothe the sorrowful soul. 

I must have slumbered on the couch at last, for 

the summer's early dawn was in the east when I 

awoke to kind Mrs Marshall's call. *^ Miss Bessie," 

• she said, " your papa bade me not wake you before 

^daylight, but your mamma gets weaker, and I think 

you would like to be there." 

Dr £lliott met me at the door, and, leading me to 
my poor mother's side, put his arm around me. Her 
last words had been to me; she had not spoken 
since. A child might now have recognised on her 
dear face the destroyer's touch. 

Although perfectly calm, a look of inexpressible 
sadness rested there; the suffering she had so often 
softened and concealed by her sweet smile, made it- 
self evident now, and she was helpless and could not 
control it. «* 

I was glad my father was not there to look on 
her. She sighed deeply, — more than deeply, con- 
vulsively, — and a sudden expression of serenity of 
unutterable peace difiused itself over her counte- 
nance. Dr Elliott drew me towards him, and whis- 
pered, " She is gone." Yes, the conflict was indeed 
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over, the goal reached, the haven •won, Abeady, 
whilst I was weeping there, the crown was on her 
sainted head, the golden harp in her -hand, and her 
gentle voice was joining the choral song of the re- 
deemed. 

xxvn. 

Dr Elliott had not only a gentle and tender man- 
ner, but a feeling heart. Throughout that day he 
scarcely ever left the house, and he insisted that I 
should rest for some hours in bed. 

The next morning, having hastily put on my 
dressing-gown, I expressed to Mrs Marshall my in- 
tention of visiting my poor father, who, I was con- 
vinced, must be too ill to leave his room, having 
made no inquiries after me. In a somewhat per- 
plexed manner, she said she must first speak to Dr 
Elliott, and she gently drew me back from the door. 
What could this mean ? I was in no state of mind 
to endure suspense, so I bounded from Mrs Mar- 
shall's side, and reached my father's room in a mo- 
ment. I pushed open the door, and called aloud to 
him in my distress. The bed had not been occupied, 
the window was open, and the dressing-table gave 
no token of disarrangement. I flew to the library; 
there all was in cold precision, — not a book or 
paper-knife was displaced. What could it mean? 
A faintness stole over me, dimness flitted before my 
eyes, and it was a relief at that moment to find that 
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Dr Elliott had followed me into the deserted cham- 
ber. " Your papa is not at home, my dear," he said; 
but the old man's voice quivered, and his tears fell 
on my face as I looked up to him. 

" Papa cannot be out," I said, " and my mother 
lying there. Oh, doctor, you are deceiving me; he 
is dead !" 

" Nay, my child," he replied ; and a truthfulness 
and integrity beamed in his face as he spoke, which 
compelled me to confide in him : " nay, my child ; I 
believe he is well, but he is not here." 

In an instant I comprehended all: he had forsaken 
his motherless child, and left her in her misery alone. 
Oh, infinite wrong and injustice ! An abyss of sad- 
ness seemed to open before me, and my earnest de- 
sire was that death would call me, too, away, and 
place me by my mother's side. 



XXVIII. 

Dr Elliott did not in any way seek to check my 
grief, but he led me to my mother's chamber ; and 
there, in the presence of death, the wild tumult of 
my sorrow became softened, — an awe stole over my 
soul, — chastened reflection followed. The import- 
ance of that eternity on which my dear mother had 
entered forced itself on my mind. I felt a longing 
to know more of that heavenly Friend who had so 
supported her. I looked on her sweet, calm face. 
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and as I thus gazed, Dr Elliott said, '^And so He 
giveth his beloved sleep." The utter stillness of the 
house was oppressive. Even the old olock on the 
kitchen-staircase seemed to tick in a whisper, the old 
portraits looked more dusky than ever, and shadows 
seemed resting where they had never before entered; 
but it was not till my dear mother lay in the ceme- 
tery on the hill-side, that I comprehended the extent 
of my desolation. 

The inmates of the Bed Brick House had sent 
every day to inquire after me; and now, when I saw 
Harriet and Miriam approaching my desolate home, 
though pale and trembling, I went forward to meet 
them, — and in silence and tears was our meeting. 
Their kind words came slowly but soothingly on me. 
Harriet's face had never seemed more beautiful than 
when thus softened by 83rmpathy ; and there was a 
gentle impatience in Miriam's sigh, as if she yearned 
to speak to me of comfort. 

Whilst these dear girls were conversing with me. 
Sir Anthony brought his carriage to the door ; and 
all so urged me to spend a few weeks with them 
till matters were arranged at my home, that at 
length I reluctantly consented. I say reluctantly, 
because, notwithstanding the soothing influence of 
this visit, it seemed to me almost like another death 
thus to leave the home of my childhood. 

All the servants had left us but the cook and Mrs 
Marshall,, and these were to remain in the forsaken 
house. My grief for my mother's death was of a 
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softer nature than that which I felt for my father's 
absence. 

I knew the one was at rest on the bosom of her 
God ; but it was with a mingled sense of shame and 
sorrow that I heard any allusion made to the other. 
My confidence in my father was broken, — a mourn- 
ful lesson for one so young. Life seemed no longer 
the beautiful thing it had been; but though hope 
had been overthrown in my bosom, it was not up- 
rooted, — it was ready to rise again at the first call of 
happier circumstances ; and good Mrs Marshall was 
truly glad to see me set off for the Red Brick House, 
as she trusted that, in the companionship of those of 
my own age, I might in a measure dirow off the 
weight of sorrow which now so oppressed me. 



XXIX. 

For some weeks I was the only guest at the Red 
Brick House, and Miriam's inner feelings, in this my 
season of sorrow, gradually revealed themselves to me. 

If ever the Rock of Ages was a shelter to any one, 
under its shadows that dear girl reposed, — not that 
the world was a weary place to her ; on the contrary, 
it was the very sunshine of her life, that became 
softer and more enjoyable when she thus stood un- 
der the canopy of heavenly love. Jesus was her 
friend ; and so, in the very midst of life, in society 
which might have lured others from all serious 
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thought^ she communed with her God, and went on 
her way seeing Him who is invisible. 

What a new and pleasant view her conduct gave 
me of religion ! Hitherto I had viewed it as scrip- 
tural study, or prayer, or a particular belief; and 
though these are all, as it were, component parts of 
piety, not one of them taken separately consti- 
tutes it. 

Though I had, in fact, thought but little on the 
subject, I had contrived to tinge my ideas concern- 
ing it with injustice, and had attached to it a most 
preposterous precision and moroseness; I, moreover, 
thought it was to be used only as solace in the dark 
necessity or harrowing trial ; and therefore, when I 
found a young maiden, in the very flush of her 
youth and gladness, drinking from the stream which 
maketh glad the city of our God, I marvelled, and 
asked myself how it could be that one who found 
happiness everywhere should be under the influence 
of Christian principle. Strange infatuation I It 
never occurred to me that it was thus she was in- 
vested with those hopes which, imparting to common 
things their own buoyancy, give to life a peculiar 
and holy colouring. 



A A <flL« 



Miriam never told me she was religious, neither did 
she speak to me of any particular sect or creed, but 
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she soon made me comprehend the advantage it 
would be to me, in my desolate situation, to have 
Christ the Comforter for my friend. Without ever 
discussing doctrine, she dwelt on the Christian's hope 
in that kind of way that as she spoke you felt it had 
irradiated her own heart. 

Dear Miriam ! she knew that the path leading to 
life was a narrow one, but she knew too that His 
commandments are not grievous. If the pilgrimage 
must at times grow disastrous and stormy, she re- 
membered there was a Being infinitely kind, who 
with the sorrow would send his Comforter. She had 
formed no gloomy conceptions of the Deity, because 
she was fully persuaded, that He who had given up 
his own Son for us would freely bestow on us all 
minor things ; and in the familiarity of our converse, 
the heavenly expression was often on her lips, '^ Orod 
is love." 

But the principal charm of her religion, if I may 
so express myself, consisted in her habitude of placing 
all events in the hands of her heavenly Father, and 
leaving them there in a simple and child-like trust ; 
so that whilst others were busy with human con- 
trivances, forming new projects, or bewildering them- 
selves with the varied schemes placed before them, 
peace, the result of this earnest and simple faith, was 
her portion ; and she passed through those chafing 
circumstances of life which so irritate others, with a 
sweet composure, which made you sensible whose she 
was, and whom she served. 
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XXXI. 

Weeks passed on, and a few visitors enlarged our 
circle. Mrs Austin, a young widow, was the first 
arrival, and I at once felt a mistrust of her for which 
I could not assign any positive reason. 

She was brilliant in conversation, and though not 
handsome, was considered graceful and interesting. 
Tet there ever seemed to me to lie a darker purpose 
than she wished the world to see in her most com- 
monplace actions, and though, as I have before said, 
suspicion had hitherto formed no part of my cha- 
racter, a strange instinct of fear seemed born within 
me at the very commencement of my association 
with Mrs Austin. 

Then a Mr Barrington joined our circle, — a tall, 
fine- looking, gentlemanly young man, with a coun- 
tenance as open as a summer's morning, and a warmth 
of heart which brightened over his countenance and 
gave an influence to his most commonplace words. 
There might be evil in the world, but he did not 
observe it ; or if he did, it was but an indefinite sort 
of perception, and it remained to him a mystery 
which he did not care to explore. 

In the beautiful of life he revelled, and he took a 
delight in resting on all that was good and lovely in 
human nature. With such feelings as these, no 
marvel that the power of Harriet's beauty swept over 
his soul, and was to him a rich tide of enjoyment. 
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At their very first meeting, his intense admiration 
of her was visible to us all ; and this, in a mind like 
his, speedily deepened into love, — ^love all coloured by 
his peculiar nature, — bright, ardent, and unsuspicious. 
He cared not to conceal it from us, but sometimes 
playfully, and sometimes with a sort of involuntary 
earnestness, he revealed to us the strength of his 
affection. 

His love was open and straightforward, with 
nothing shrinking or tremulous about it ; and it was 
perhaps firom this very circumstance that Harriet at 
once received it. And without in any way breaking 
through the bounds of maidenly decorum, she re- 
sponded to it with a gladness only distinguishable 
from her usual merriment by the graver and more 
earnest character which it bore. 

They were continually together, in reading, in 
walking, and in the somewhat more formal associa- 
tion of the evening drawing-room. 

This, then, was love ! With ^hat interest did I 
look on it ; and then, in the happy converse of the 
evening bed-room, from Harriet's sweet lips came the 
pleasant information that she was engaged to Mr 
Barrington; and she called him by his Christian 
name, Ernest, and more light was in her eyes than 
usual, but deep, and like the stars ; and I thought she 
stood amongst us as a favoured being, one who had 
been permitted to set as a gem on her heart human 
love. 

Miriam wept, and with her arms round Harriet's 
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necky said she would pray for God's blessing on the 
betrothed ; and thus that evening passed away with 
as much of happiness, but with less merriment than 
those which had preceded it. 



xxxn. 

My mistrustful feelings towards Mrs Austin aug* 
mented, and this suspicion lay as a dusty spot on the 
otherwise transparent nature of my heart. 

Several more visitors arrived, and I was lured in a 
great measure from the sense of my desolation by 
the cheerful life surrounding me, though almost 
every night I wept for my father in that bitter 
yearning of soul, the full extent of which can only 
be understood by those who have been similarly 
situated. 

A reserve brooded on this subject which not even 
the familiarity of friendship could dispel ; and I re- 
frained from touching on this my deep sorrow to 
Harriet and Miriam, as even a revelation of my 
sleepless nights would tend more deeply to darken 
the character of the parent I still fondly loved. 

My hours of sad thoughtfulness did not, however, 
escape Miriam's watchful love, and without any direct 
allusion to my particular trial, she contrived to place 
God before me in the character of Father, and spoke 
of his unwearying love towards us his children as 
being of that tender nature which could not be sur- 
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passed by the most ardent and delicate parental 
affection. 

Harriet at such times called her cousin a tiresome 
little Methodist, declaring that she needed but a 
prettily lace-trimmed mob-cap to render her resem- 
blance to that sect complete ; and then she suggested 
an engagement in marriage as an excellent remedy 
for my lone-heartedness, and recommended to my 
particular consideration a precise old bachelor, who 
was an occasional visitor at the Bed Brick House, 
declaring that she had been for a long time aware of 
his kindly feelings towards me, and that she was 
certain a smile, or even a sigh from me, would draw 
out some systematic declaration of attachment. 

I heard my own laughter mingling with hers as 
she thus rattled on, and marvelled with her that our 
sweet, grave Miriam should declare that an engage- 
ment in marriage was a thing too serious for laughter, 
too sacred to be the subject of a jest. 



xxxin. 

I observed that in the midst of society Miriam ever 
retained a peculiar serenity of manner, but this com- 
posure had nothing to do with apathy, — it was as if 
her thoughts were ever in subserviency to some great 
controlling principle. 

The petty annoyances of life which so discom- 
pose others had not power to harass her ; and the 
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rivalries and jealousies which had crept even into our 
society ever seemed unintelligible to her, so that in 
the very face of manoeuvring, her simplicity of cha- 
racter remained steadfast ; and she went on her way^ 
gentle, loving, and confiding, with God's peace at 
her heart and kindness on her lips. 

Sir Anthony was well pleased with his daughter's 
engagement to Mr Barrington, as he possessed con- 
siderable property in one of the inland counties, 
and was moreover nobly connected, and, as I have 
before said, of gentlemanly and pleasing appear- 
ance. 

I had met with much sorrow for one so young; 
and my fath^'s utter desertion of his only child, for 
I had never received a line from him, hung on my 
spirit as a weight. There was, no doubt, morbid 
discontent at work in my heart as well as sorrow. I 
had no regular employment, and my idle hours be- 
came as it were so many nurses to these repining 
feelings ; insensibly there stole into my mind a vague 
and restless wish that I too could be engaged like 
Harriet. 

This feeling, partly childish, partly womanly, 
though natui*al enough, should have been controlled ; 
such a thing, however, as the discipline of thought 
had never once occurred to me; and with my mind 
in this state, when Mr Melville, a gentleman whose 
attentions Mrs Austin had been most desirous to 
secure to herself, breathed into my ear honied words 
of flattery, I received them with satisfaction, though 
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I bad learned enough of the world to conceal to a 
certain extent the delight I felt at his undisguised 
admiration. I have no doubt, however, that my 
triumph was perceptible to Mrs Austin, when she 
found that by no will or stratagem could she suc- 
ceed in drawing him from my side. 



xxxiv. 

It was a fine clear October, and the wood scenery 
wore the striking beauty of the season. 

The shadows of the fine old trees around us fell 
on the ground, not mingling with the sunlight as in 
summer, but keeping apart, and making as it were 
a separate world. In the grass, which was still vividly 
green, the autumnal crocus, the hardy yarrow, and 
a few other flowers, still lingered ; the clouds were 
white and fleecy, and sported with the autumn air, 
whilst the heavens were of that peculiar blue which 
retains in its colouring aU the transparency of 
summer. 

Our walks and drives were truly delightful, and 
in my peculiar frame of mind, I had little trouble in 
persuading myself that I was sincerely attached to 
Mr Melville. He talked of his undying regard, and 
said that life had worn a new and far brighter 
aspect for him since his acquaintance with me. What 
did I know of life? Mr Melville was evidently a man 
of some taste, and he could soften and disguise all 
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in his feelings that was not suitable to his present 
situation with me. 

I persuaded myself that his tone of mind was in 
unison with my own, and as his devotion to me in- 
creased, my spirits rose in proportion. By degrees, 
I became sensible of an Influence at work against me. 
There was something in Mrs Austin's watchfulness 
of me expressive of dislike, but this seldom revealed 
itself in words, unless perhaps accidentally during 
some bitter argument, and then it was disguised 
under the mask of innocent badinage. 

Once she wondered Mr Melville had taken such a 
fancy to me, and said I was not she should have 
thought the style of girl to please him. Miriam, she 
affirmed, was far more calculated to win the affections 
of such a man; and then she would give me to under- 
stand subtilely, in some incomprehensible way, that 
she had rejected Mr Melville. These things annoyed 
me, though I was provoked with myself for being 
troubled. 

A peculiar expression, derisive and yet fierce, was 
often in Mrs Austin's smile as she regarded me; and 
an uneasiness of feeling, with which I had hitherto 
been unacquainted, crept into my heart, and mani- 
fested itself by a restlessness of manner which at- 
tracted Miriam's notice, and did not pass unobserved 
by SEarriet though occupied by her happy love. 
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XXXV. 

Harriet was timid for one of her temperament; she 
was too enthusiastic to be termed volatile, and alto- 
gether too fond of merriment to have any claim to a 
serious character. There was this peculiarity about 
her, that whilst loving admiration as the bee loves 
the honey dew, she retained in her manner a girlish 
backwardness, almost amounting to diffidence, and 
this often seemed strangely at variance with the evi- 
dent pleasure with which she received flattery. 

She sat gracefully on horseback, and Mr Barrington 
never looked happier than when riding by her side. 

I recollect one morning when we had all set off for 
a ride, that Mrs Austin dropped her veil, and so 
frightened Harriet's horse that it dashed away at full 
speed on the road leading to the town. Through 
her great timidity, Harriet when on horseback almost 
lost her presence of mind, and this increased our fears 
for her as we watched her bounding along the slightly 
curving road. None of us ventured to follow her, as 
by so doing we should only have urged on her horse 
to greater speed; so we remained there in our terror, 
our fears for her becoming prayers for her preserva- 
tion. It was quite alarming to look at Mr Barring- 
ton's agony. His eyes dilated, his breast heaved till 
you could positively see his heart throbbing. " O God ! 
spare her, save her!" he cried, as if unconscious of the 
words he was uttering before us all. The road was 
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nearly straight, so that our eyes followed her till she 
grew small in the distance; one moment more and 
the horse was without its rider, whilst a small dark 
spot lay on the green grass at the road-side. Mr 
Barrington flew towards her with the speed of light- 
ning, and we soon came all around her. 

I shall never forget him in his pallid agony as 
he bent over her. The strong man was trembling 
like an aspen-leaf. He sat on the bank at the road- 
side, and took the lifeless form of Harriet in his arms, 
regarding it with that painful kind of tenderness 
which is the offspring of intense anguish. " My love, 
my darling," he said, "live for your own Ernest;" 
but she spoke not, moved not, and the blood trickled 
from her mouth over her death-like cheeks. 

From a neighbouring cottage we procured some 
water; we bathed her head and face, but she gave no 
tokens of returning life. Mr Melville and Mrs Aus- 
tin went on for the doctor, and Mr Barrington be- 
came so wild and frantic in his despair, that I feared 
for his reason. "Listen," I said, — "she breathes." A 
long sigh burst from her, then another, and she opened 
her dark eyes, and consciousness gradually came back 
into her face. I see her now, as she recognised her 
lover, her beautiful eyes thanking him silently — but 
oh, how eloquently ! — for his love. A strange thought 
possessed me. I remember, as I stood there, feeling it 
would have been a blessed thing if then she could 
have died. It was a wild, out-of-place thought, and 
with the very first tone of her sweet voice vanished. 
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state of my finances. She did not use these words, 
but we both knew what she meant, and we both 
felt painfully, I am certain, her want of delicacy. 

The hot blood of mingled shame and anger 
mounted to my face. I durst not look at Mr Mel- 
ville, for I had deeply felt the rebuke in Mrs Aus- 
tin's words, — ^the rebuke to me, for having given 
one who had not spoken of marriage so much of my 
time, my society, my love. By actions, looks, and 
manner, he had long declared his attachment to me ; 
and never till that moment had it even occurred to 
me that in words he had been cautious. I was so 
perplexed and annoyed with my own thoughts, and 
with Mrs Austin's want of delicacy, that I could not 
keep up the appearance of composure, and I hastily 
rushed from the room, — ^but not without observing 
the sarcastic triumph which glanced in Mrs Austin's 
eye, as she took my place by Mr Melville's side. 
Her exultation, however, was of short duration, — she 
had managed that matter badly, for that very night 
Mr Melville asked me as his bride. 



XXXIX. 

I tried to persuade myself that I was happy, but 
when I really had accepted his proposal, I seemed 
as it were to have taken up a burden I could with 
difficulty support. The rash assent had passed my lips, 
and with it the buoyancy of my spirit had departed. 
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I had sat there hj his side in the deep twilight, 
and his voice was soft, his manner tender, as he 
assured me of his love. How was it that I was sad ? 

I have a vivid remembrance of my feelings when, 
on leaving him, I walked slowly up the broad stone- 
staircase to that dear old bed-room. I tried to per- 
suade myself that the dreadful depression at my 
heart was a mistake, or that it was the effect of over- 
excited feelings. Had I not positively wished, like 
Harriet, to be engaged ? Here was a young man, 
fashionable and accomplished, who had preferred me 
to all others, and now wished that our lives should 
be as one. 

How wayward and inconsistent is the human 
heart. Without the slightest thought of deception, 
I had certainly been guilty of hypocrisy. I had 
cheated mvself into the belief that I cared for him ; 
and although this notion was strangely put to flight 
by his proposal, I had, by the quiet acquiescence of 
my manner, given him to understand that I returned 
his love. I was very uncomfortable — my heart sunk 
within me — and I remember pausing for a moment at 
the bed-room door, and pressing my hands to my 
temples, as if to collect my scattered thoughts. 



XL. 



The sight of those glad young faces had, howevei^ 
a magic power in restoring my tranquillity. There 
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they sat in the rich fire-light, for an early autumn 
was beginning to shroud the evenings in her cold 
mists. The depression which had rested on my spirits 
began insensibly to grow lighter. I was a favoured 
guesty for none of the other visitors were admitted 
into the sacred familiarity of that room. There was 
a candour in our converse, an unveiling of feelings 
which seldom continues after early girlhood. 

Worldly wisdom and policy stand up against it as 
years increase, but it is delightful while it lasts, and 
gives to the intercourse of friends its own peculiar 
character, — just as the foliage, when softened by the 
morning dews, wears an aspect altogether different 
from that which it presents to the hard dry summer 
day; yet, no doubt, it carries with it from those early 
hours strength to endure all the burden and heat 
which afterwards surround it, and I am sure that I 
took on into life many healthful influences from that 
early time. 

I see before me now the dear old room, with the 
rich purple curtains, the soft dim carpet, and the 
wide sofa in the chimney comer. 

I see the dressing-tables, clothed in white muslin, 
and decorated with many hued smelling-bottles, ring- 
cases, jewel-boxes, glove -cases, and other girlish 
minutiae of ornament, while on each a snowy dress- 
ing pin-cushion rose from a bower of lace frilling, 
and they were studded with all shades of coloured 
headed pins. 

But the charm of that room, and that which makes 
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it a gem in memory, was the human life there. We 
never thought of sofas or arm-chairs during those 
communings. The thick warm rug was our resting- 
place. Beautiful Harriet! Her image often rises 
up before me as she sat there in her snowy dressing- 
gown, whilst the flickering fire-rays passed lightly 
over her radiant face, with Miriam at her side wear- 
ing her own meek look of trustful love. 



ZLI. 



As I have before said, my drooping heart was 
strengthened when I found myself with those dear 
girls. As I left Mr Melville, he had slipped on my 
finger a small turquoise ring in token of our engage- 
ment; and as I placed myself between Harriet and 
Miriam, the feeling that some degree of importance 
now attached itself to me flitted through my mind as a 
pleasurable emotion. It was not pride, but satisfaction 
that I too was engaged, — ^that I could converse with 
Harriet as one able to understand her feelings; and I 
remember that as this persuasion increased, my dis- 
comfort lessened, and I revealed the sparkling circlet 
on my flnger, blushing and smiling as if I hctd had 
no discomposing reflections on the staircase, as if my 
spirit had been in no dilemma on the way. 

They both warmly congratulated me on my en- 
gagement to Mr Melville. 

I was very young, and had been so peculiarly 
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educated that I had but little knowledge of life. 
Aiiy gushes of laughter floated over our conversa- 
tion, and I was only reminded that Miriam had been 
more than usually sOent by the gentle thoughtful- 
ness, if I may use such an expression, which made 
itself heard in her voice as she said, ''Take your 
engagement to God, dearest Bessie, and ask for his 
blessing on it." There was nothing abrupt in her 
way of saying this, but I recollect it at once made 
me sensible of my frivolity. There was a great deal 
of earnestness in her manner, — ^more, I thought at the 
time, than the subject warranted. It seemed to have 
cost her something to address me thus. Sweet 
Miriam, her whole heart was poured out in those 
few words ; and for a moment or two even Harriet's 
mirthfulness was still. But she soon recovered her- 
self, and looking archly at her cousin, said to me, 
''Don't mind her, Bessie. These love matters, let 
me tell you, have little or nothing to do with religion. 
Miriam would have you take a Bible in your hand 
every time you go to talk to Mr Melville. Piety is 
all very well on Sundays and when one is in trouble, 
but I never preach to Ernest, and we are very happy; 
and really, Bessie, if you look so serious at Miriam's 
counsel you will spoil your beauty, and get furrows 
on your cheeks from overmuch thought," — and then 
the lively girl declared she saw incipient wrinkles on 
my cheeks. Miriam sighed, and then smiled with the 
echo of the sigh on her lips. Nothing like vexation 
clouded her sweet face, though she seemed more 
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staid, more matured than usual ; but we all talked 
and laughed again, and I followed Harriet's counsel, 
not designedly, but from innate thoughtlessness of 
heart. 

XLU. 

Eighteen months had passed away since my father's 
departure. I had once heard from his lawyer in 
London, and received through him a remittance by 
way of pocket-money. A separate sum had also been 
sent to Mrs Marshall for household expenses, and 
though I could gain from this gentleman no infor- 
mation respecting my father's present abode, it 
was a great comfort to me to know that he was alive 
and well. 

I often visited my home, but Sir Anthony would 
not hear of my returning there to live. Mrs Marshall 
continued the same kind, faithful creature as ever; 
and when she heard of my engagement to Mr Mel- 
ville, she began to twist her curls in a peculiar way 
which in her always denoted great excitement, and 
exclaimed, " I always said so, I always told you you 
had but to be seen to be admired and loved." There 
was something so genuinely enthusiastic in her man- 
ner of saying this, that I could not for the world 
have told her she had never to the best of my know* 
ledge made any such assertions ; and then, dear good 
soul, as if the agitation of her curls was not enough 
for her present state of excited feelings, she took 
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to stirring the fire vehemently, and then smothered 
the blaze she had awakened by throwing on it a pro- 
fusion of coals, but even this failed, and she was com- 
pelled to sit down and weep. Her gladness brought 
back again all the old sense of discomfort. Mr 
Melville's love for me, which she in her simplicity 
so prized, I was keeping without giving him mine in 
return, — I had no right to it, and it was my duty to 
teU him so; but what would the world say, and how 
could I own to all that I had been so thoroughly 
dishonest ? So I temporised with my thoughts, and 
resolved to let things take their course ; but my cup 
of tea with Mrs Marshall in the dear old house- 
keeper's room had strangely lost its relish, and the 
good creature attributed my unusual gravity to a 
cold, caught, she said, by walking in the damp with- 
out my goloshes; but she provided me with an extra 
shawl at parting, and then felt sure all would be 
right again. 

Mr Melville's affectionate attentions grew increas- 
ingly painful to me, and Mrs Austin's watchful- 
ness, not only of my actions, but of my words and 
looks, was irritating beyond measure, — not the less 
so because I felt my own want of uprightness. 

It was about this time that I first began to observe 
a sort of scrupulousness about money matters in Mr 
Melville. He was not, I am sure, stingy, but he 
was taken by a sudden and strong desire to know 
the amount of my expectations from my father. 
Once or twice I found him in earnest conversation 
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with Mrs Austin, and on such occasions, when I 
entered the room it was evident a sudden check had 
been given to their communications, which nearly 
overbalanced their calmness of manner. I knew he 
was a tolerably wealthy barrister, by no means de- 
pendent on his profession for support; but whilst his 
manner remained gentle towards me, I could no 
longer conceal from myself that title-deeds and 
marriage portions were uppermost in his thoughts; 
and a strange feeling of prudence had crept over him, 
out of place, I felt, in one who had at first been so 
devoted to me. 

But other things were going on at the Bed Brick 
House, which occupied us all; and when the month of 
March was ushered in, the preparations for Harriet's 
marriage were almost completed. 



XLin. 

Fashions grow old, and friends grow old, and houses 
grow old, but the early flowers of spring are ever 
youthful, ever new; and March, in spite of its rude 
and boisterous character, brings us the first announce- 
ment of the approach of warmer weather, and in the 
soft grass and springing buds we have tokens that 
the winter has departed. 

I remember that March very well. It stands dis- 
tinct from all others in my memory with a peculiar 
character of its own. Mr Melville had gone to Lon- 
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don on business, and I often accompanied Ernest and 
Harriet in their walks. I have recollected since that 
Miriam was seldom with us, but I think that neither 
Ernest nor Harriet were less happy when I was 
with them. 

Harriet grew more beautiful than ever, — ^I am sure 
she did, — and it was no unmeaning loveliness; a bright 
intelligence sparkled in her face, as if she had only 
now tasted true happiness. I remember, too, very- 
well, Ernest's buoyancy of spirit, — his beautiful hope 
and trust in the future, which fell on my heart re- 
vivingly as we talked all three together so pleasantly^ 
Suspicion had nothing to do with our hearts then ; 
we did not even suspect ourselves. Nature was enjoy- 
ing herself, and so were we. The very weeds, which 
are unnoticed among the bright summer flowers, at- 
tracted us by their beauty; delicate flowers greeted 
us in their unsullied purity from some secluded nook 
in the woodland, and the radiant blossoms of the 
pile- wort stood in meek beauty on our pathway, — 

"The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring/' 

With the glee of a child, Harriet, I remember, disco- 
vered a tuft of violets under the bank, all dewy and 
fragrant, and we girls set to work to gather them. 
How vividly memory brings the scene before me now ! 
Harriet's fair face, flushed with exercise and glow- 
ing with innocent joy, and Ernest admiring her and 
laughing at us both for the zeal with which we gave 
the death-blow to these beautiful children of the 
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spring. There was a momentary look of sadness on 
his fine face as he sung from the old song those well- 
known lines, — 

" For violets plack'd the sweetest showers 
Can ne'er make grow again." 

Yet after all it did not amount to sadness ; it was 
only a light fleecy cloud, making more transparent 
the azure of the summer sky. 

i know very well that none of us then thought of 
God in our enjoyments, though we all, I believe, for- 
mally and from habit, recognised mercy in an over- 
ruling providence; but as for making our requests 
known to our Father who is in heaven, — as for 
spreading our rich mercies before God, reconciled to 
us through Christ, and falling asleep with the grate- 
ful acknowledgment on our lips, ''We thank thee that 
thou hast heard us," — ^this was never thought of. I 
am not now speaking of our sweet Miriam, for in 
these matters she had a life apart from ours. 



XLIV. 

I never saw love of admiration and perfect unen- 
viousness of temper more strongly blended than in 
Harriet's character. Generally speaking, the one 
accompanies the other, and seems a necessary part of 
it. But Harriet listened with pleasure to m^praises; 
and once, when she unintentionally overheard the 
gravity of Miriam's beauty preferred to her own 
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sparkling loveliness, she cordially acquiesced, and told 
me she had always thought Miriam's dear face far 
sweeter than hers. These, I recollect, were her very 
words. 

Harriet possessed a power over me which I cannot 
even now comprehend. It was not obtained by the 
smallest touch of authoritativeness, but I think by a 
persuasive, loving kind of way, through which she 
drew me over so completely to her thoughts and 
opinions, that I often adopted them before I was 
aware of it. 

March advanced, and dressmakers and milliners 
were continually with us ; bridal decorations for the 
breakfast-room were chosen, and Ernest's bright hap- 
piness fell, with the influence of sunshine, on us all. 

Mrs Austin resolutely remained with us, though 
we had expected she would have returned home in 
January. She seemed to me a blight-spot on the 
serenity of our party, with her dazzling dresses, and 
profusely ornamented hair, and restless eyes, so un- 
like in every respect to those sweet cousins. I 
always wondered how she had contrived to have any 
claim to association with them. 

It was not so much her words as her movements 
which I felt distressed me. If there happened to be 
any spot or place where I did not wish her to be, 
there she would assuredly make her appearance, with 
her strangely searching look, under which I always 
quailed, for I felt sure that by some superhuman 
power — or by one at least with which I was unao- 
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quainted — she had taken hold of my inmost thoughts, 
and I was persuaded she very well knew the state of 
my heart with regard to Mr Melville. 

I remember one happy afternoon, when we were 
all sitting at work in the upstairs sitting-room, 
which we called the boudoir, Miriam busy with some 
pearl-flower wreaths which we were to wear as gar- 
lands in our character of bridesmaids, and Harriet, 
in her generous goodness, arranging most tastefully 
a cap for Drobson, who was her attendant, that our 
conversation fell on Captain Lawley, who continued 
occasionally to visit us, never returning home without 
leaving behind him some honied words of adulation 
for Harriet. " I do not like him for himself,^' she 
said, '^ but really it is very pleasant to be admired;'' 
and as she spoke, I remember that she threw back 
her clustering curls, and looked at her own golden- 
framed likeness which the large mirror had placed 
before her. " I cannot tell how it is," she continued, 
"that you and Miriam, both so sweet-looking, are 
often passed by in society, whilst I get all the hom- 
age. I should like you both to have more," she said, 
''but I must confess I do not wish for less;" and 
then she spoke of Captain Lawley's admiraticm, and 
said, ''Ernest does not object to it, and therefbre 
there cannot possibly be any harm in receiving it." 

I remember perfectly there was nothing like agi- 
tation on her handsome face as she said this; calm, 
open, and innocent as a child, was the look that met 
mine. 
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'^ But I would not allow him to be so particular in 
his attentions/' I said ; ^'it is not right towards Ernest*/' 
and then Miriam joined in, and with a very height- 
ened colour, and without raising her head from her 
work, said,'' And because he is so trustful, you should 
be doubly cautious, my darling." 

"You Methodist, you grave little Quaker," answered 
Harriet, rising, and kissing her cousin affectionately, 
" I would not wrong my noble, handsome Ernest for 
all the world ; you may depend on me /' and strong in 
the sense of her own integrity, never once thinking 
of temptation, and refusing even to allow the deceit- 
ful nature of the human heart, she stood before us 
the very picture of uprightness and good intent, re- 
buking us by her appearance for the counsel we had 
given. 



XLV. 



There were folding doors made of carved mahogany 
connecting the library with the breakfast-room. I 
remember intently watching, as we conversed, the 
golden sunlight which was spreading itself out on the 
shadows in all sorts of fantastic shapes. Along the 
narrow aperture a yellow streak of light coiled and 
twisted most preposterously, so that when Mrs Aus- 
tin suddenly entered the room through these doors, 
I involuntarily associated her in my mind with a 
serpent; and it was at once evident to me, from her 
manner, that she had overheard our conversation. 
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'< It strikes me, Bessie/' she said, in a sort of off-hand 
way, which is sometimes substituted, but never effec- 
tually, for openness of character, " that you know but 
little of the nature of real love." I could not meet 
her look as she said this, so truly does conscience 
make cowards of us all; but Miriam's mild counte- 
nance kindled up into positive indignation, and she 
reminded Mrs Austin that it was not kind to speak 
in that way to one situated as I was. I could almost 
say there was a holy look about Miriam's face as she 
addressed Mrs Austin. It was not quite so gentle as 
usual, but still the same peculiar expression was there 
which belonged to none of us. I thought, as I looked 
at her, that she must commune with angels whom 
we could not see; but I remember I felt exceed- 
ingly unworthy of the goodness that thus espoused 
my cause, and I am quite sure that Mrs Austin took 
possession of this feeling as it silently rose up in my 
heart, and felt satisfaction in getting hold of it, for 
she did not attempt to justify herself for the obser- 
vation she had made, but regarded me with a quiet 
look of malicious content, as if satisfied with the effect 
her words had wrought. Then Ernest came in, and 
his fresh, trustful countenance had its influence on 
us all. 

As he sat in the deep embrasure of the window, 
with his arm round Harriet, there was something in 
his face which to this hour I remember. He looked 
fondly down on his betrothed, in his own steadfast, 
manly way, earnest and grave, but certainly not sad. 
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From Harriet's position, as he drew her nearer to- 
wards him, her shadow fell on his face and breast, 
but even my fanciful mind could work nothing sym- 
bolical out of this, for how could Ernest be drawing 
darkness to his heart by an approximation to this 
fair creature of grace and loveliness ! 



XLVI. 

It was just one week to the wedding, and Ernest's 
brother, Leonard Barrington, arrived from Canada 
in time to join our bridal party. He resembled hb 
brother in manliness of figure, but was altogether 
unlike him in other respects. 

I fancied he was one who had looked a great deal 
on the darker side of human life, and he always 
seemed to me to understand the shadows of one's 
character better than its sunshine. He had none of 
that simple faith in human nature which so character- 
ised Ernest, and therefore none of his unsuspicious- 
ness. His very dark eyes went restlessly from one 
to another; and if I made a casual remark, I was 
sensible that they were immediately fixed on me, not 
that I looked towards him to discover this, but I felt 
as it were a pressure on my heart from his glance, 
and I was sensible of being discomposed and uncom- 
fortable. 

Even into the dear dim old bedroom these feelings 
of discomfiture followed me. I remember sitting 
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there whilst the flickering fire-light was weaving all 
sorts of grotesque shadows oa the floor, and though 
Miriam and Harriet were both talking, I was musing 
on this new Mr Barrington's curious and discerning 
look, and marveUing if he too would be able to read 
my heart as Mrs Austin had done. I only earnestly 
hoped he might not; and it never once occurred to 
me that, unjustly as I had acted towards Mr Melville, 
it was from thoughtlessness and not from design; amd 
that there was a simplicity of manner, the result of 
my early convent-like seclusion, and a transparency 
of character about me, which made the reading^ of 
my sentiments at that time no very difficult task. 

Ernest spoke very highly of Miss Berrington, a 
young relative to whom his brother was engaged. 
I remember very well that we girls soon came 
to the conclusion that Mr Leonard Barrington was 
a man of wonderful information^ He had travel- 
led a great deal, and his anecdotes of American life* 
were fraught with interest; and then our "bnts" 
came in all crowding together, but his voice had a 
tone which seemed to demand subordination to his 
opimon ; his laugh was too perceptibly satirical to be 
joyous. About his aflection for his brother, however, 
there could be no mistake. In short, we were all 
deeply interested in him at the very time we came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing whatever 
fascinating about him. 
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XLVII. 

Onward we went, as the world ever goes, with our 
mingled feelings of trust and distrust, of joy that 
seldom was altogether joy, and sorrows, with many 
of us scarcely deep enough to bear such a name, till 
Harriet's bridal morning dawned. 

It was a propitious time, the first day of spring, 
and March had certainly borrowed the robe of April, 
for blossom was on the fruit-trees, and silvery daisies 
spangled the grass ; greenness and beauty, balmy air 
and sunshine were around us, as if nature had put on 
her best dress specially for our sakes. 

I remember very well my waking that morning. 
I lay in a state of semi-consciousness, gradually trac- 
ing out my bed-room furniture in the dim twilight ; 
and as I did so, my thoughts emerged from the mists 
of sleep, and I remembered how that morning was to 
bind two loving hearts together. 

I was, indeed, glad that Harriet was to be happy, 
and then I began to muse on the difficulties of my own 
situation. How to extricate myself I knew not, and 
the shade of sadness I had once or twice observed on 
Mr Melville's brow made me view my conduct in a 
darker light than ever. The unpardonable manner 
in which I had rushed into an engagement of mar- 
riage was, however, bringing its own punishment 
with it ; it had taken from my heart the capability 
of happiness on that bridal day, and having discon- 
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nected all serious thoughts from matters such as these, 
ly of course, sought not heavenly guidance in this 
my discomfort and perplexity. 

I rose and looked out of the window. Ear away 
in the east, over the purple hills, the sun was rising 
in golden serenity. A few pale clouds blushed gently 
as he passed them, but the god of day did not notice 
them, — ^his thoughts, like mine, were just then more 
intent on earth than heaven, for he converted every 
dew-drop into diamonds, setting gems in the hearts 
of the pearl blossoms immediately below my window^ 
as if all nature were to be decorated for our bridal 
party. There was just that pleasant freshness in the 
morning which obliged me to put on my dressing- 
gown, and thus equipped, hearing the tramp of a 
horse on the broad gravel road before the house, I 
opened the window and cautiously looked out. I 
saw a gentleman on horseback, and a second glance 
convinced me it must be Mr Wilkinson, the clergy- 
man who was that morning expected to perform the 
marriage ceremony. He was the son of a very dear 
friend of Sir Anthony. In a state of trembling ner- 
vousness I hastened to the old bed-room with the 
intelligence of this arrival. Harriet had evidently 
been up for some time ; she was walking about, and 
looked paler than I ever before remember to have 
seen her. She told me she had slept but little, yet 
nothing ever took from her her beauty, and her very 
weariness contrived but to impart to it a more inte- 
resting character. 
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IkGriam was sitting up in bed. I think I see hei' 
before me now. She pushed back her little night- 
cap as I entered, and her hair, escaping from the 
comb, fell in rich profusion over her shoulders. She 
looked bewildered and sleepy, but when I mentioned 
the arrivid of the young clergyman, all appearance 
of drowsiness vanished ; and though she leant for- 
ward as if to arrange her rich locks, I saw the 
tremor on her lip, the mantling blush, and the un- 
steady hand. I saw it, but at the moment could not 
account for it ; I thought it was but part of the ner- 
vousness which seemed to have taken possession of 
us all that morning; but we soon glided on into easy 
conversa,tion, though Harriet was so excited that 
she had lost her usual light-hearted manner, and 
tears came up into her eyes on the slightest occa- 
sion, and often without any apparent cause at all. 



XLvm. 

I cannot say that our breakfast that morning was 
quite as social as usual. Sir Anthony was too much 
agitated to be himself. Mr Melville was not in 
good spirits, and Mrs Austin, in spite of her light- 
blue dress, which was bright as the skies, had that 
peculiar expression strong upon her which to me 
always seemed darkly to shadow forth mystery and 
design. Looks passed between her and Mr Melville 
which, in some way or other, made me feel the most 
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guilty creature imaginable. But Ernest's warm, 
generous, trustful, unsuspicious heart wrought in- 
sensibly an influence on us all, — we gradually be- 
came easier and happier. Perhaps on that morning 
there was just a touch of something deeper in his 
manner ; but he was loving, good, and noble, and sat 
there the very embodiment of joy, with Harriet, all 
softened and even more than usually lovely, at his 
side. 

Sweet, pious Miriam ! so mingling with us all and 
yet so distinct from us, — I see her in memory before 
me now as I saw her then. Serene and trustful as 
ever, but with a radiance over her face, so bright 
that it would scarcely have surprised me, as then I 
looked on her, had a visible glory surrounded her 
like that which ancient portraiture gives to the holy 
and the good. Time has taken from me much of 
the ardency of my nature, but my heart kindles up 
into enthusiasm m thus I remember her, standing 
after breakfast ^by the high mahogany book-shelves 
at Mr Wilkinson's side. Her hand was in his, and 
I saw at once that they were far more to each other 
than strangers. I saw as clearly as possible that no 
common love united them. I remember this con- 
viction took me by surprise, for in truth I had never 
dreamt that our quiet, earnest, prudent, self-sacri- 
flcing Miriam loved, though I had often thought 
how any feeling of this kind in her, when it did exist, 
would take the character of devotion. 

I stood looking at Mr Wilkinson in a confused 
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and awkward manner ; and though I wished to pass 
on, I was spell-bound. I had not even spoken to 
him; only a bow of introduction had passed between 
us. He looked round smilingly at me, and coming 
forward gave me his hand and led me to Miriam. She 
attempted to speak, but her lips quivered. I re- 
member being struck by Mr Wilkinson's peculiarly 
easy manner, all fraught with that innate and genuine 
politeness which is as far removed from any thing 
formal as from undue familiarity ; but beyond all this 
was his smile. I thought, as I looked at it, I had 
never seen any thing more beautiful. His face was 
not handsome, and though he was gentlemanly and 
pleasing, there was perhaps nothing peculiarly at- 
tractive about him till he smiled, and then his whole 
appearance was lighted up. It was intellectual and 
benevolent, and expressive of all the softer, finer 
feelings of human nature. It shone on me then, as 
I stood there, and as he said in a pleasant voice, 
^'Miss Middleton is Miriam's friend, and I cannot 
be indifferent to her." 

One by one all had left the room, and we three 
were alone. " There were circumstances," he con- 
tinued, " which compelled me to lay the bands of 
silence on Miriam with respect to our engagement, 
which has existed for more than two years; and 
a living now being promised me, we look forward in 
faith and hope to our union in the summer." 

I recollect as he spoke that the large tears chased 
each other down Miriam's cheeks, but I knew very 
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well that they were not tears of sorrow, but of gra- 
titude to Him who had blessed her with the rich 
boon of a faithful human heart. 

"How I do love her!" he said, in that sort of con- 
fidential way which made me feel how truly he had 
taken me as his friend. 

" And we hope God is with us in this love, Bessie,** 
she said, speaking for the first time, andr~ismiUng as 
she did so, whilst a peculiar and hallowed expression 
passed over her countenance ; " we take to Him every 
little care and anxiety ; we pour out our souls before 
Him ; and, believe me, it does not diminish our hap- 
piness." 

Her counsels of some months before came back 
upon me, and with it the echo of Harriet's rich 
laughter. I felt, with an intensity of regret, how 
utterly I had neglected to ask heavenly guidance 
with regard to my own perplexities ; and I would 
have given any thing to have stood under the shadow 
of the great Bock with her. And then each of us went 
forward into the busy events of that day, two carry- 
ing out into life a sustaining sense of communion 
with God, and a third forgetting all holier thought 
in the bustle and unusual excitement of a festal mar- 
riage-day. 

XLIX. 

I suppose Harriet's bridal was celebrated like all 
others of the same kind in the country. I remember 
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the carriages at the door, and the white rosettes, 
which seemed, like butterflies, to have pitched pro- 
miscuously on horses, servants, and vehicles. Then 
I have a recollection of our bridesmaid dresses, 
which were of a pearly white, — that is, they were 
suffused by the very slightest glow of pearl shell. We 
had graceful and airy bonnets, and our attire was much 
praised by those considered judges in such matters. 

Harriet was more than beautiful, — ^by which ex- 
pression I simply mean to imply that she had never 
appeared to me so surpassingly lovely as on that 
morning. Her agitation and excitement had given 
a dazzling brilliancy to her eyes and complexion. A 
silvery veil, falling in graceful folds from her head 
to her feet, imparted to her whole appearance an 
indescribable charm of softness, and when Ernest 
stood by her the picture was perfect. How I loved 
them both! I would have given my life up for them 
as I looked on them there together. All admired 
Harriet, and did not care to conceal it; and Mr 
Leonard Barrington was drawn quite out of his usual 
staid manner, and said something so energetic by 
way of approval of her appearance, that we laughed 
heartily. Then I remember we all stood round the 
altar in our little country church. Of course the 
aisles were strewed with flowers, and a pretty archway 
reared of these fair children of the spring, to symbol- 
ise the innocence and purity of her who passed under 
them that day as maiden and bride. I recollect that 
Sir Anthony leaned heavily against the old oak seat. 
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and I saw that he trembled. Mr Melville was not 
at my side ; he stood a little beyond with Mrs Austen^ 
who contrived to throw on me two or three looks of 
malidious intelligencey which were exceedingly dis- 
composing. Miriam retained her bright and happy 
face, which, if not altogether tranquU, was full of 
hope and trust. 

Everything went on properly and happily at the 
elegant dejeuner d lafourcheUe. Champagne 8[>arkled, 
toasts were given, melodious laughter made. sweet 
music among us, and till there were symptoms of 
parting no hearts beat high, no cheeks grew pale. 

I distinctly heard Miriam's farewell whisper to her 
cousin, though I was at some little distance. I think 
the heart must have some subtle power of hearing 
unknown to us, for every word fell on my ear as 
clearly as if she had been speaking to me. '^ Let Gk>d 
be in your happiness, my darling," she said ; " it will 
not lessen but sanctify your joy." All indistinct was 
the sweet bride's answer, but it seemed half playful, 
half chiding ; then they separated, the sound of the 
carriage- wheels grew fainter and fainter, and Miriam 
and I were glad of the retirement of the dear old 
bed-room to give vent to our tears. 



L. 



I am quite sure that every circumstance of the pre- 
sent, as it then occupied me, was not, in all the minu- 
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tiie of little events, as clearly recognised as it now is, 
with the hush of years and the stiUness of memory 
brooding over it. 

- How vividly I recall to mind Our burst of grief in 
that pleasant but now half-desolated chamber ! There 
had been a wedding, a scene of hilarity ; but though 
we did not own it to each other, the bereavement was 
uppermost in our thoughts, and I remember we spoke 
in whispers, and walked softly about the room, and 
then wondered that we did so. 

A severe headache came on me, so that I could not 
make my appearance again that evening. It was a 
great relief to me that I should not have to converse 
with Mr Melville jjist at the precise time when all 
our hearts were softened. I remember how Miriam, 
in her chastened sweetness, looked back at me from 
the doorway, saying, with a kind, grave smile, that 
Dickson should bring me some coffee. . I remember 
how she came back again to give me another kiss, 
and how, with a gleam of the old sunshine passing over 
her dear face, she asked me to take Harriet's place, 
and sleep in her room for a little while. I knew 
she felt for me ; I knew that in her own happiness, 
— ^or happy she was in spite of Harriet's absence, — 
it was a drawback to her enjoyment to feel that I 
too was not glad. She knew not of the perplexity 
and distress 1 had brought on myself, but she had 
discovered that something was wrong, and in her un- 
selfishness, even whilst occupied with Mr Wilkinson, 
her heart yearned to comfort me. 
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Many a sun has set since that time, for it was long 
ago ; many a heart lies silent in the grave that then 
throbbed with passionate emotion ; but years, as they 
pass, cannot dim the memory of that night I spent 
with Miriam. 

For some hours my temples throbbed with agony 
that rendered me speechless ; but at length, leaning 
on Miriam's bosom, I fell asleep. Shb must have sat 
there for more than two hours, in her patience un- 
willing to move lest she should disturb me. When 
I awoke, her pale face reminded me of what she had 
done for me. I was much better, and we agreed for 
the rest of the night to sleep side by side. She could 
not close her eyes, the excitement of the day had 
been too much for her, so I turned her into confes- 
sor, and told my sweet Miriam the wrong of which I 
had been guilty with regard to Mr Melville. I did 
not attempt to palliate or excuse myself, for the 
darker the colours in which I painted my conduct, 
the greater was the relief I derived in thus laying the 
burden of my thoughts before her. I told her how 
the sense of my duplicity had oppressed me, and 
that many a time, when conversing with Mr Melville, 
the avowal had almost reached my lips that I was 
acting unfairly towards him, but that it had fallen 
back again on my heart from my want of courage to 
acknowledge to him the absurd wish I had enter- 
tained to be like Harriet engaged in marriage. 

How delicate, how considerate Miriam was. I had 
expected, even through her sweetness of manner, to 
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discern something like dislike towards me, or con- 
tempt of my conduct; but when she drew me towards 
her, and called me in her own petting, playful way, 
her poor, dear little Bessie, — when in the tenderest 
sympathy she wept with me, the relief of that con- 
fession was inexpressible. 

I do not remember her exact words, but I do re- 
member her sweet, soft breath was on my face as she 
spoke, and that she dwelt on our characters as sin- 
ners in the sight of God, and on the peculiar nature 
of the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, which was not 
for friends, but for the guilty and rebellious. I know 
she told me as I lay there, that Christ never cast off 
those who owned their sin and sought pardon through 
him, "and to such," she said, rising on her arm in the 
bed, and looking on me with a countenance in which 
mildness and animation were beautifully blended, 
'< to such belong the assurance that ' as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him/ " 

" Teach me, tell me, dear Miriam, what to do !" I 
exclaimed, while a feeling of hopefulness which had 
long slumbered in my heart awoke. 

** Simply ask God for guidance," she replied ; " he 
is a wonderful Counsellor, and then pray for strength 
to follow the dictates of duty." 

I remember that in her own peculiar way, half 
childishly and half seriously, she shadowed my cheek 
with her soft white hand, and said, '^Fray now, 
Bessie." I did as she desired, and asked God, in a 
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confused and imperfect way, but I believe with sin- 
cerity, to be my Guide and Friend. 

" To-m<Mrrow/' she said, as I looked up at her, 
^* confess your thoughtlessness and wrong-doing to 
Mr Melville, and it will bring its own reward by the 
serenity that will take the place of the anxiety now 
so painfully pressing on your heart." 

And then I remember that she talked of her future 
life in a very sunny, trustful kind of way, so that 
when she fell asleep, which she did just as the daylight 
was awaking, there was a tranquillity and hope in the 
expression of her face seldom seen so strongly but in 
childhood. 

I seemed, without regularly sleeping, to pass, 
whilst lookibg at her, into dreams, and I thought that 
Mrs Austin was walking before me, and that at every 
step troubled and foamy waves splashed around her, 
and that a sudden darkness had come on at mid- 
day, in which Harriet lost her way; and then I 
started, and found Miriam asking me in alarm why I 
screamed so. 



LI. 



We all felt relieved when the breakfast of the next 
day was over. Once or twice I feared Sir Anthony 
would have broken down, but Mr Leonard helped 
him on wonderfully, and never appeared to more 
advantage than on that morning. He had so many 
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things to say of Ernest, that in our delight to hear 
them we half forgot he had left us ; even his hoyish 
feats were discussed, and matters in themselves of no 
moment at all rose up into importance by the inte^ 
rest he dexterously contrived to attach to them. 

A bull chased those brothers once when Ernest 
was scarcely twelve years of age, and he told us how 
the noble boy placed himself before him, waving his 
stick, whilst he managed to effect his escape. 

Miriaiji was, I recollect, very busy with the break- 
fast cups, and Mr Wilkinson assisted her or appeared 
to do so, and they sent me cheering glances across the 
table, implying that they had the greatest possible 
confidence in me, thereby reminding me of the dismal 
duty I had to perform that morning ; and then, just as 
the recollection of this was becoming oppressive, Mr 
Leonard struck out again into another anecdote, and 
Miriam and I both remarked to each other afterwards, 
that whilst speaking of Ernest he lost entirely that 
peculiar dark look which, though it did not cause us 
to like him less, certainly rendered us afraid of him. 

And thus the morning wore away, and the dreaded 
hour drew near when I should meet Mr Melville 
alone. 

For some little time I lingered in the library, look- 
ing first at one magazine and then at another. The 
ends of my fingers were cold as ice, and my cheeks 
flushed and burning. 

Miriam came in with Mr Wilkinson, on purpose 
to give me a warm, sunny smile. She whispered, 
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*' Courage, my little Bessie. Mrs Austin is gone 
down to the village to do a little shopping this morn- 
ing, — ^no time is to be lost, my pet.'' 

How strengthening was her goodness ! She was 
so eminently unselfish, that I am sure her own hap- 
piness only made her capable of a larger sympathy 
with others. 

I knew Mr Melville was in the breakfast-room 
reading. It had been my custom, though not a 
regular one lately, with some little piece of fancy- 
work, to sit there for an hour or two by his side; so, 
with some muslin I was embroidering for Harriet, I 
made my appearance before him. 

I could no longer keep up even the show of calm- 
ness; my heart beat so quickly that my breath became 
short, and I was obliged to confess I had something 
of a painful nature to say to him. I was so uncom- 
fortable that I could not retain any thing like com- 
posure, and I began to weep. 

Miriam was not there to remind me of the silent 
prayer for strength, and I never once thought of it; 
80 I sobbed and trembled, and began to speak, and 
stopped in my confusion, and then began again, till 
I had fairly puzzled and very much distressed Mr 
Melville, who at length asked me if my discomfort 
arose from his apparently interested motives in having 
lately made such minute inquiries respecting money 
matters ? " If this indeed cause you sorrow, then, 
Bessie," he said, " I am greatly to blame, for I have in 
a measure acted with duplicity," 
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^'What! are you too deceitful?" I exclaimed; **bat 
you cannot be as bad as I am." 

"Ah, then/' he said, looking at me sorrowfully 
and earnestly, ** there must be truth in Mrs Austin's 
assertion." 

'* I do not know any thing about that/' I replied, 
" but let me explain myself." 

With perfect truthfulness and simplicity, I then 
told him how earnestly I had wished to be engaged 
like Harriet, and how miserable I had become from the 
very moment I had given my consent to his proposal 
of marriage; " but what distresses me more than this," 
I said, — '^ which I try in a measure to palliate, on the 
plea of its being an impulsive act, — ^is the long time 
I have played the hypocrite, from my lack of moral 
courage, in allowing you to remain persuaded of my 
love. What my conduct, begun in folly and ended in 
hypocrisy, has cost me it would be impossible for me 
to describe. It has brought with it its own punbh- 
ment, and I do not believe I shall ever again enter 
into an engagement of so serious a nature. I tremble 
when I think of the misery with which I might have 
darkened your whole life." 

"Bessie, Bessie!" be said, looking kindly on 
me, and as if relieved in his mind, "do not be 
too severe on yourself ; your conduct was thought- 
less and rash, and, forgave Oie for saying so, un- 
kind." 

"I, like you," he continued, smiling sorrowfully, — 
" I was a moral coward, and though I soon perceived 
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you did not care for me, I had not courage to tell 
you you were untrue to yourself. 

^< Mrs Austin told me from the first you did not love 
me. I would hare thrown baek this suggestion with 
anger, had not indifference hung around your every 
action. And now for the worst part of my confession, 
—I blush to own that I have for some weeks past been 
trying to build up a barrier to our marriage, by set- 
ting before you pecuniary difficulties as a cause for 
delay, or even for breaking off our engagement." He 
might haye reproached me, he might long ago have 
told me that my want of uprightness absolved lum 
from his promise; but he did not do this, — he chose 
rather to fall in my estimation by assuming the cha- 
racter of an avaricious man, than to be severe on one 
whom he regarded with &r more pity than was her 
due. I r^nember that as he spoke Ffelt myself more 
to blame than ever, and asked his forgiveness eamesldy 
and with tears ; but he would not let me be as wrong 
as I wished to make myself out. 

''You havenot been more false than I," he said, ''and 
after all the more courageous of the two, for you be* 
ga:n the explanation; and Mrs Austin has been so con* 
siderate for my feelings, so gentle and so good in this 
matter, that I fairly believe my heart is almost hers.'' 

" Mrs Austin ! " lexclaimed ; " and do you really love 
her?" This was said in my old ehOdish impetuous 
way, and without any consideration at all. 

"Why not?" hereplied,lookingstead]lyatme. "She 

has felt for my trouble, and when my heart was heavy 

o 
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has often cheered me. I don't know what I should 
have done without her in this our strange dilemma." 

Fortunately I was thoughtful for a moment, and 
this prevented me from expressing my opinion of 
Mrs Austin. 

When I did speak, I only said that the whole mat- 
ter had had a very different effect on me, as it had 
made me determine never to enter into another en- 
gagement, and I touched in a very experienced sort 
of way on the comfort of old maidenism; and there 
was so much grave determination in my manner, 
that Mr Melville positively laughed, though I am 
sure that neither of us were in a mirthful humour; 
and he said something about my youthful appear- 
ance, which would require the aid of years to mould 
it into any thing like formality. 

I was sensible of great relief at my heart even as I 
thus conversed. " And now we will be friends," he 
said, shaking hands with me in so forgiving a way that 
again my conduct towards him stood before me in its 
dark^t colours ; and just at the moment when my 
eyes were overflowing with tears, — at the very moment 
of all others when I wished no stranger to intermeddle 
with my feelings, — ^Mrs Austin stood before the win- 
dow on her return from the village, all .muddy and 
wet, for it had been raining heavily, though neither 
of us had perceived it. The same uncomfortable look 
of design was on her face, and this seemed but to 
keep vigil over darker purposes in her heart, which 
she had not revealed ; and when she joined us I left 
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her alone with Mr Melville, too happy to escape to- 
the solitude of my own little chamber. 



Ln. 



It was a very pleasant thing to be able to tell Miriam 
that this disagreeable task was accomplished. In a 
quiet way, and without making any business at all 
of her feelings, she rejoiced with me just as much as 
if the moral victory had been her own. The tie exist- 
ing between us was strengthened by the occurrence 
of that day, and thenceforward, whenever Miriam had 
an opportunity, she gently reminded me that by no 
strength of my own could I stand ; and though, by 
some strange carelessness of spirit, I often scarcely 
heeded the dear girl as she spoke, her words fell into 
my heart, and I thought them over afterwards, draw- 
ing from them, lam persuaded, as I did so, a blessing 
and a power. 

There was a sad blank in our society at the Red 
Brick House ; and though no one said so, I am sure 
we all felt that two of its brightest gems were gone. 
I know we all missed Ernest, as he was just one of 
those people whom it is impossible to replace; and 
how could we expect to meet with any one else pos- 
sessing his generous, trustful views of human nature? 
And then Harriet had left such silence behind her in 
the very places that resounded to her glad laughter, 
that we could not but linger in them smd sigh ! The 
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very daisies, as thej raised up their little beads, 
seemed to say, '^ She is gone ;" and I always fancied, 
when the birds gave us a carol, that this was the 
burden of their song. 

Sir Anthony had grown very silent, and only spoke 
with pleasure when talking of a visit to Petwood 
House, Ernest's country residence, situated a few 
miles from London. The bridal tour would soon be 
over, and he was longing to see his child, for he was 
as yet quite unaccustomed to the separation. 

Miriam was sweet as ever, and Mr Wilkinson, in- 
stead of a new acquaintance, seemed the friend of 
years. 

I remember that Mr Melville's manner was cheer- 
ful and easy with me, more so indeed than it had 
been for some time. He called me Miss Middleton 
instead of Bessie, but he did this sunnily and cheer- 
fully, and I am certain without any feeling of resent- ^ 
ment whatever. 

Mr Leonard was stem towards me, but I could 
scarcely call him distant ; he was, so to speak, too 
uncivil for that. He took too much trouble to make 
me understand that he disapproved of my conduct, to 
allow me to feel he was altogether unconcerned about 
me; but I scarcely marvelled at this, for Mrs Austin 
had informed every guest that I had jilted Mr Mel- 
ville, putting my behaviour in the very worst light 
possible, and I felt he was one who would scorn any 
thing approaching to flirtation. 

I knew as well as any one could that I deserved 
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all this ; for though I had not acted from the base 
motives imputed to me by Mrs Austin, I had at all 
events dared to trifle with a human heart. 

In spite of Mr Leonard's harshness of manner, there 
was something so noble, so conscientious, so high- 
minded about him, that I should have been proud to 
have secured his good opinion; but this could not be, 
as I never could explain to him that my conduct to- 
wards Mr Melville, wrong as I felt it to have been, 
was not as dark as Mrs Austin painted it, but had 
arisen rather from the thougfadessness of a wild and 
strong impulse, than from any design to amuse my- 
self with a heart I did not care to win. 

The whole matter had produced a strange effect on 
my mind. I shrunk from all acquaintanceship with 
gentlemen, excepting only those who were married or 
engaged, and expressed to Miriam, in a most deter- 
mined manner, my resolve to live and die an old maid. 

I remember declaring, as if I had had long expe- 
rience on the subject, that this class of persons was 
the happiest in the world, — ^that if unmarried women 
had fewer sources of enjoyment, their sorrows also 
were fewer. If Miriam smiled as I thus dogmatically 
laid down my opinion, I always grew eager and im- 
petuous, avowing, as if she had been opposing me, 
which she never did, that nothing should shake my 
purpose. 

She slily drew Mr Wilkinson into these our dis- 
cussions, but he only declared that he admired my 
energy, and said that perhaps with a quaker bonnet 
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un. 



Captain Lswlej frequent^ visited us, and now that 
Harriet was no longer here, I oonUL listen with ^eft- 
sure to his praise of her. 

He left with us for the dear Mde a most tastelul 
gift, an di^iantlj carved ehcmj wwk-tahle, inwrought 
with gold and ivory. It was snuD, but with ever^ 
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the kindy and Miriam greatly admired it, though 
she by no means cordially expressed her approval of 
it to Captain Lawley. 

^' I wish it had not been his gift, Bessie/' she said, 
when the bedroom shadows were around us, " I wish 
it had come from Leonard, or uncle, or any one else,^* 
then, indeed, it might have been called beautiful." 

" Captain Lawley, my dear," I replied, " is the 
only being in the world whom I think you deal with 
a little too hardly, and we have never heard that he 
is a bad man." 

*' He does not in the least fear God," she answered, 
and a holy innocence brightened over her face as she 
spoke. " My heart mistrusts him." 

She did not know it was her own truthful nature, 
utterly unable to amalgamate with his, which drew 
from her this spontaneous judgment. 

The wished-for time arrived. Harriet had re- 
turned from her tour, and Sir Anthony set off for 
Petwood Hall with Mr Leonard. Our circle was 
now very small, consisting only of Mr Melville, Mrs 
Austin, Miriam, and I. Mr Wilkinson had left us 
for some days. 

Yet my time did not pass monotonously; how could 
it, with Miriam so continually with me ? How many 
good intentions sprang up in my heart as I communed 
with her ! 

I see her now with her needle- work, as she sat be- 
fore me in the dear room ; I see her in her truth- 
fulness and love, her modesty and ardour, her gravity 
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▼estment of soft leaves, and tbe <^d firs looked more 
venerable tban ever in contrast with tbe new life 
aroond diem. 

I was strolling with Mjriam not very £ir from tbe 
Bed Brick House, on one of the most fragrant and 
balmy days of this month of flowers, when the servant 
eame towards ns, and put into my hands a letter wiUi 
a forrign postmark. In a mom^it I recognised my 
father^s handwriting. Miriam would have left me, 
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but a vague fear fell on my spirit, and I entreated 
her to remain, telling her that her very presence was 
strength. 

On a gentle bank, at the roadside, under the 
shadow of a large hawthorn tree, we seated ourselves, 
and when my agitation had a little subsided, I oom- 
menced reading the long-desired letter. I recol- 
lect that, as I read, aU my old affection for my father 
rose in my heart as strong as ever, but it was blended 
with a dark, strange fear of something, I knew not. 
what. A multitude of surmises chased each other 
through my mind as I proceeded, — the last being 
always the most perplexing, — ^till at length I saw in 
his most legible style of writing, that he hoped to 
return home in about two months with his wife, and 
that he expected I would be there to meet him as a 
dutiful and loving child. 

" It cannot be," I exclaimed. ** Read it for me, 
Miriam." Her sweet voice gave me back the intel-. 
ligence only more clearly than before, and as she 
read, I observed a charact^ about this part of the 
letter which did not seem to belong to my father : it 
was unquestionably too firm for him. I did not recog- 
nise his indecision, his weakness ; and I immediately 
concluded that every sentence I did not altogether 
like was to be attributed to my new mother. 

It seemed to me that I had never, till this mo- 
ment, viewed my father's conduct to my own dear 
manima in its proper light. I felt wildly exasperated, 
and turning towards Miriam with a bitter laugh, I 
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exclaimed, " I wonder if he hu told ibe new bride 
how he left the wife of many years on her dying 
bed?" "Hush, my poor child," said Miriam sooth- 
ingly ; " huah, dear, your poor heart is wrang by 
anguish." 

Sweet Miriam! a^ she spoke ^e laid her warm 
cheek on mine, like an infant. There was no preach- 
ing of reugnalion, no lecture on the duty of for- 
bearance, but I knew just by looking at her, that 
all her sympathy was mine ; and as her deep, earnest, 
tearful eyes rested on me, the distance between me 
and sorrow seemed insen»bly to widen, and I felt 
she was a messenger of oomfort to my soul. 

It was very evident to both of us that I must pre- 
pare to meet my father's wife, and in consequence 
of this I could no longer be a sojourner at the Bed 
Brick House. 

" Tou are looking so ill, Bessie," she said, drawing 
-me up from the seat, and -putting my arm in hera, 
"that we must return home." 

Long and earnestly we talked together in Qie old 

bedroom, till the ruddy light of tiiat sweet Hay 

evening fell on as. Miriam tliat day revealed to me 

many holy and sweet thoughts, which it was her 

habitude to keep far down in her heart, and almost 

-^- "leeded in persuading me that the common 

of life might grow lighter if spread out be- 

1. I felt that, without being irreverent or 

we might tell our Father in heaven of the 

als that oppressed us. I was persuaded of 
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this as she spoke. But ahnost with the echo of her 
words the impression died away. Even if I turned 
from her gentle face, the bewildering intelligence 
stood out sternly before me, unsoftened by the solace 
which her presence imparted to it. 

I remember, during that long, sleepless night, the 
time I had spent at the Bed Brick House grew in- 
distinct and unreal, and my secluded life, my early 
days with my father, came back on my mind with 
indescribable and oppressive power. Not in dreams 
did the past thus return, but in the silence and dark- 
ness of that still room it rose up before me. Miss 
Evans' deep-laid schemes, my mother's dying looks, 
and, bitterest and hardest to bear of all, the recol- 
lection of my father's desertion, — so keen was my 
sense of sorrow at this remembrance, that I impul- 
sively buried my head in the pillow, to hide, as it 
were, from myself, the sense of shame for him, and 
so doing I fell into troubled sleep. 



LTV. 



As the week passed on, I became tolerably composed. 
I went over to Mrs Marshall, who I found had been 
apprised of my fctther's expected return with a new 
wife. She was angry, and indignant, and very scorn- 
ful. ** There would be no harm at all, Miss Bessie," 
she said, '' in your father marrying a second time, if 
he believed you were comfortable and agreeable to 
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it ; only it comes hard-like when we know how cold 
he was to the poor dear lady who won't trouble him 
no more. But don't cry so, Miss Bessie, dear, cheer 
up ; for as the poor dear used to say, ^ There's bless* 
ing everywhere, even when we least e:q>ect it.' Well, 
dear, we must make the best of it," she said. And she 
was putting her advice into practice, for she had by 
this time a strong cup of tea ready for me, and, from 
the hawthorn hedge at the back of the house, a 
pleasant fragrance stole in on us, so that, by de- 
grees, I had courage to tell her how my engagement 
with Mr Melville was at an end. She was pleased with 
my confidence ; and, in a kind sort of motherly way, 
cheered me by many tales of her early life, all tend* 
ing to impress me with the idea that I was never to 
be in a hurry to get a husband, but that plenty of 
time was before me, and that it was a matter re- 
quiring great consideration indeed. '* Sometimes, 
Miss Bessie," she added, " a whole life is not long 
enough to come to a wise determination in this mat- 
ter." There was something so ludicrous in the mean- 
ing look she gave me as she said this, that in spite 
of all the trials gathering round me, I found it diffi- 
cult to^suppress a laugh ; but I remember I did ac< 
eomplbh it, and with my very gravest face told her 
that I had altogether forsworn matrimony, and made 
up my mind to belong to the sisterhood. '^ There's a 
many that does that sort of thing. Miss Bessie," she 
replied, '' and doesn't repent of it after neither." But 
I remember that as she said this, there was a very 
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prominent look of discomfort on her coimtenance. 
The very recoUeetion of this determination cast a 
shadow over her usually placid brow. I was very sin- 
cere, and I firmly belieyed nothing would induce me 
to enter into another engagement. Strange to say, 
during all that time it never once occurred to me 
that if I loved, I might, perhaps, have different views 
on this matter. 

Harriet in a few weeks returned to the Bed Brick 
House. To give any idea of the sunshine that came 
back with her is impossible. Her cordial voice, her sil- 
very laughter, het frank winning ways, so girlish still, 
her mirthful and innocent converse, and the pleasant 
way she had of calling me sister, which made me feel 
so grateful ; — ^before half an hour was over, she had 
marvellously lightened the pressure on my heart, and 
I felt it impossible not in some measure to make her 
gladness mine. Harriet had so much to say, and, 
in our communion up-sturs, so much to hear. She 
did not sympathise with me one whit less than she 
did before she knew Ernest. Yes, we all three sat 
in the dear old room again together, and but for 
Harriet's wedding*ring gleaming there in the even- 
ing lights Miriam and I both said we never could 
have realised the idea that she was so seriously 
separated from girlhood's fairy land. 

Ernest was to me as a very dear brother, and I 
thought him more frank, more noble than ever ; and 
when Sir Anthony was all grave, substantial gladness, 
Miriam happy in unselfish ei\joyment, and Harriet 
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the very essence of beauty and joy, how could I but 
forget my dark presages of discomfort, and feel my 
relationship strengthened to the dear old place which 
bad been associated with my thoughts from infancy? 



LV. 



I must not omit to say that Mrs Austin left us a 
short time before Harriet's return, and Mr Melville 
did not remain many days after her departure, so that 
we had the dear place all to ourselves, and our free- 
dom was delightful. No wondw the birds sang so 
merrily ! What living thing could help being glad 
there ? 

I recollect how pleased Harriet was with Captain 
Lawle/s attention in having left for her such a beau- 
tiful gift as that work-table. " It was so thoughtful 
of him," she said, and her fine face flushed high with 
pride, with pleasure, at being thus remembered; but 
it was bright and open as the day, and her clear dark 
eye sought her husband's approval of the elegant 
present. *' It was, indeed, kindly considerate of Cap- 
tain Lawley," he said, as he patted her on the cheek, 
and then continued playfully, '' I must take care of 
my pretty wife, or she will have a host of admirers." 

I looked into his face as he said this, and I saw 
there was not even the shadow of mistrust in hb 
heart ; on the contrary, his bright, unsuspicious smile 
gave token of pleasure that his sweet bride dwelt 
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thus in the thoughts of others. I am sure his life 
was bound up in Harriet's, and she too was softened 
and improved by the strength of this new tie. She 
was calmer, and yet not less mirthful; more wo- 
manly in one sense, and yet quite as girlish in an- 
other. Certainly she was more courted, more flattered 
than ever; and when the tulip trees around us were 
in full blossom, and the beautiful horse-chestnuts 
adorned with their pure flowers, invitations from all 
quarters poured in on us, and we had pic-nic parties, 
wood excursions, field rambles, and morning sketches, 
and Captain Lawley, the Misses Charleton, and many 
other friends, joined us in our pleasant wanderings. 

" What a wife Mr Barrington has," Captain Lawley 
one evening said to me ; '' it is enough to keep any 
man from marrying, for it is impossible there can be 
another like her in the world." I remember there 
was so much playfulness in his manner as he said this, 
that it was impossible to answer him in the slightest 
way resentfully, so seeing Ernest approaching us, I 
told him in the same careless manner what Captain 
Lawley had said. He smiled pleasantly, and his own 
genuine frankness shone out on his countenance as, 
in a deep and earnest voice, he replied, " That may 
truly be said, for never was there another at once so 
beautiful and so good as my darling." There was 
something very touching in the way he looked to- 
wards her as he said this. We both felt his heart was 
full. Captain Lawley turned from us as if uncom- 
fortable. The room was pretty full that evening, and 
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when I saw Harriet agauQ, she was standing by the 
little work-table with Captain Lawley, discussing 
something about the manufacture of a drawer. He 
was very earnest, more so than the subject seemed 
to warrant ; she was standing with her head bent over 
the table, and I observed that she did not raise her 
eyes to his fauoe as she spoke. This struck me parti* 
cularly, because there was in general nothing down- 
east about Harriet's mann^; if she blushed, she never 
appeared ashamed of doing so, but calmly let you 
look at the bright rose mantling on her cheeks. 

I approached her, and slipping my arm round her, 
for I felt she was more secure when I did this, I 
asked her where Ernest was. This question had just 
the effect I desired, for she seemed immediately to feel 
that she had been listening too long to Captain Law- 
ley, and we walked arm in arm away, she more 
thoughtful than I had ever seen her, and I hating the 
little work-table more cordially than ever. 



LYI. 



With the knowledge before me that I should soon 
leave the Bed Brick House, with a remote and indis-* 
tinct fear of uncomfortable days in store for me, I 
was yet joyful and light-hearted in tiie happy present 
that surrounded me. In early youth one is easily 
satisfied ; the capability of enjoyment seems to con* 
tract as life grows more earnest. Had I been in 
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maturer womanhood, surely my thoughts would have 
been at this time tinged with dismal forebodings, but 
with Ernest and Harriet and Miriam with me, dusky 
apprehension had no power to exist; and when Mr 
Leonard Barrington joined us, I almost gave him a 
cordial welcome. He soon, however, resumed his old 
hard, watchful manner with me; it was not in the 
least altered by Mr Melville's departure: and once 
when, by an instinctive impulse, to keep Mr Lawley 
from Harriet, I had succeeded in detaining him for 
some time in conversation with me, as soon as Mr 
Leonard had an opportunity, he said abruptly, and 
with unmitigated severity expressed on his counte- 
nance, '^ Getting up another flirtation, I suppose. Miss 
Middleton; pleasant way of passing the time, is it 
not ? " The flush rose to my forehead, — ^it was not in- 
dignation, neither was it anger that I felt; but, as I 
have before said, I would have given any thing for 
Mr Leonard's approval, and his rebuke was strangely 
and inexpressibly painful to me. I knew my cha« 
racter appeared to him both trivial and heartless; the 
tears rose to my eyes ; I could scarcely restrain them 
from falling on my cheeks; and I felt very much like 
a chidden child before an angry schoolmaster. 

I was just about to plead innocence to the charge 
he brought against me, but when I looked at him 
there rested on his face an expression of triumph, so 
cool and unpitying, at the power his words had over 
me, that I was unable to speak, and I walked silently 

towards Miriam, who was looking over some pictures 

H 
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at the end of the long table. I saw, by the calm, 
confiding look which overspread her countenance, that 
her thoughts were far away from us all, but my 
disturbed manner soon recalled them. She did not at 
first speak one word, but in her deep eyes I read the 
holy counsel, "Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid;" and then she talked cheerily of 
common things. Her musical voice always had a 
peculiar solace for me. I remember, that as long as 
Mr Leonard's dark eyes were in the room, I could not 
feel quite at my ease ; but the moment he had left it, 
and I was free to act as I liked, with all my heart 
I wished him back again. 

With very few drawbacks, our happiness was great 
during this visit of Harriet. I have calendared 
those weeks apart from all others in my memory, as 
having had a peculiar and intense enjoyment of their 
own. I was freed from the disquietude and uneasi- 
ness in which my rash and thoughtless conduct with 
regard to Mr Melville had so long enthralled me ; 
and Harriet's increased happiness as a wife, whibt it 
did not in the least cause me to swerve from my 
resolution of old maidenism, only made life wear to 
me a more beautiful aspect. Even Captain Lawley 
became endurable, for he sympathised with me very 
much when I told him how soon I should be separated 
from the dear inmates of the Red Brick House. 
Gladly, had it been in my power to do so, would I 
have bid the weeks stand still, but old Father Time was 
as inexorable then as he is now, and he went onwards. 
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onwards, at his accustomed pace, regardless, as he ever 
is, whether his steps were amongst thorns or flowers, 
till the day dawned which was to witness my re- 
turn home, and my restoration to my long-absent 
father. 

It can hardly be conceived how fondly I loved 
Harriet and Miriam. Theirs were the first youth- 
ful hearts with which I had ever communed. My 
attachment to them was no idle fancy. When my 
gloomy home had become darker than ever through 
death and sin, they had not turned from me, but had 
sought me out in my sadness, and wept with me; and 
then, from the sparkling fount of gladness in their 
own young hearts, they had scattered over my 
wounded spirit such dews as, perhaps, only the inex- 
perienced in life have to bestow. Gradually they 
had lured me from my dismal musings into their 
own lighter atmosphere of hope, — ^Harriet by bright 
looks and smiles, and Miriam by gentle and holy 
counsel, strengthened by sweet example, and quiet 
but unshaken confidence in Him who directs and 
rules all. How could I bear to part from them ? My 
face was swollen to painfulness, for many were the 
tears I had shed during that night, and I felt irri- 
tated beyond measure at what I called my hard lot. 
It was not that any great distance was about to 
divide me from my friends, but I felt that the invi- 
sible barrier of circumstances might efiectually sepa- 
rate us. Not even on Ernest could I smile, when, 
with an efibrt at playfulness, he told me not to scowl 
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80 on him, for that it was not his faulty — ^he was not 
sending me away. 

Mr Leonard dealt more wisely with me, and would 
not humour me at all. He told me that discipline 
was necessary for the human heart, that trial of every 
kind was a mental tonic, without which the feelings 
grew weak and morbid. Though I thought his re- 
marks both ill-timed and unkind, I could not help 
listening to them. ^'The long pastime you have 
enjoyed, though agreeable, is not healthful," he said, 
*^ it has not tended to the development of self-con- 
trol and unselfishness." And I recollect he appeared 
to take such pleasure in my discomfiture and embar- 
rassment, that my annoyance became uncontrollable, 
and I could not refrain from asking him, in a pettish 
and angry manner, if it was in this way he lectured 
Miss Berrington. 

" Do you add to her sorrows," I said, " when she is in 
trouble, by your unkind remarks ? because if you do, 
she must sometimes be very unhappy." He did not 
appear in the least ruffled, but with a smile replied, 
'^ Miss Middleton is certainly a good judge of the 
feelings of those who are engaged; and she perhaps 
knows it is seldom that they address each other with 
honesty." Oh, what a pang went through my heart ! 
Surely Mr Leonard would not have spoken thus, if he 
had known that every bitter word was to me as a 
sharp arrow. 

More than ever welcome was the shelter of the 
dear old room that morning, with my head on Miriam's 
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bosom, and her rich, dark locks resting like twilight 
around me, whilst from the flutter of her own spirits, 
her trembling yet soothing words fell as balm on my 
heart. I could not help feeling I was rich in such 
affection as hers, and I tried hard to convince myself 
that I did not care for Mr Leonard's unkind remarks. 
Yet I was just in that mood when one finds a gloomy 
satisfaction from painting the future in the darkest 
possible colours; so I went wandering from room to 
room, taking a gloomy farewell of all the old familiar 
things. But to none of that household would I bid 
farewell. I walked slowly from the place as if about 
to take a stroll in the shrubbery, and then, with all 
the speed in my power, ran down the lane towards 
my home, to escape from those dear ones, whose 
parting words I felt just then it was impossible to 
bear. 

I remember that in the midst of my haste and ex- 
citement, my thoughts dwelt on Mr Leonard's words^ 
and I wondered what kind of discipline was before 
me, what new trials I should have to encounter. I 
have ever since associated troubled thought with a 
narrow rivulet winding its way over smooth pebbles; 
and never do I see an avenue of lime>trees glowing 
and shining in the glossy maturity of summer, but 
I give a sigh to the memory of that sorrowful day, 
all distinct from the other recollections which crowd 
around it. 
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** Oh ! Besae^ Bessie ! what have too been doing?" 
exclaimed Harriet and Ernest in one breath, as they 
unceremonionslj entered the old housekeeper's room. 
** Ton frightoied papa half oat of his wits," said Har- 
riet. ** And Miriam nearly fell into the stream whikt 
hunting after you l" exclaimed Ernest. ** Upon my 
word, if I could be angry with you, I would be very 
desperate just now." I saw in his face, as he spoke, 
how well he understood my fedings, and how he 
knew that I could not say farewelL "You have 
managed it very £unously, Bessie," he continued, in 
his most cordial way, and seating himself in the 
chintz-covered great chair, which Mrs Marshall had 
vacated for him. " There can be no good-bye now," 
he added, ** but do, Mrs Marshall, g^ve us a little 
tea ;" and I remember how he playfully appropriated 
the cup prepared for me to himself and Harriet, who 
knelt at his side as he placed it to her lips. 

I remember how Mrs Marshall was struck with the 
appearance of both of them, for she whispered, ** Ah, 
Miss Bessie, it's comfort for you to look at them 
there;" and I saw, though she had still a pretty good 
share of work before her that day, how she grew 
dreamy and thoughtful, and through their influence 
went back into the past. ** When your mother was 
a bride, dear," she said, looking respectfully and 
affectionately at me, " she was as lovely as that young 
lady. Bless her heart, it was to this very room she 
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came to arrange about putting up the house linen in 
that there old press; and very often when I sit at my 
tea here, her soft, sweet voice seems near me again, 
till I wake up from my thoughts to find it is the 
breeze amongst the elm-trees, or the brook which, 
after rain, grows up into a stream. But these are an 
old woman's wanderings, and have nothing to do with 
young fresh hearts like yours." "Besides," said Ernest, 
who had noticed the sorrowful eagerness with which 
I had listened to the dear old housekeeper, " we must 
giveBessiesomesmiles with which to greet herfriends.'' 
Did he do this as he looked so kindly at me? — did he 
succeed in doing this as he told me that from that 
moment he took me into his heart as a dear sister ? 
Did Harriet touch the chord of gladness in my spirit, 
as she said to me, with a look at Ernest so loving, and 
tender, and pure, that angels might have worn it» 
^'And let me tell you, dear Bessie, that even a small 
portion of his affection will be as dew on life's dusty 
highway? " Tears chased each other down my cheeks, 
— I remember we were all three excited, and enthu- 
siastic, and sentimental; and Mrs Marshall, with an 
innate sense of propriety which never left her, had 
turned away, and was busying herself in brightening 
up some old silver. But Ernest was right, — I had 
escaped the farewell, for carriage-wheels were heard, 
and he, with Harriet, made his escape through the 
back door, whilst I, scarcely knowing what I was 
doing, slowly walked to the entrance. 

A mist rose before my eyes, a faintness crept over 
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Ill J firmme, and I remember sobbing on my fmdier's 
bretst, whilst his own tears fdl slowly on my cliedc« 

The rustling of sDk floonoes near me reminded me 
of the new wife. My father tried to say, ^Toor 
motheTy^but he oould not, — ^the half-formed words fal- 
tered and died on his lq»s, — and he stammered out, 
^Mrs Middleton/' I stood transfixed, as in a horrid 
nightmare, wishing to scream, but without the power 
to do so ! I positively gasped for breath ! It was JtGss 
Evans! She who had systematically subjected my 
own dear mamma to neglect and unkindness; she 
who had in malicious triumph insulted my fitther for 
his submission to the pow^ she had exerted over him, 
— this woman was brought bade to take the place of 
that gentle being whose life had yielded to her op* 
pression. I was too excited, too ill to dissimulate ; 
but I remember I felt, as I stood there, as if a stormy 
sea was separating me from my father, — ^misty and 
indistinct he became to me, and in spite of all my 
resolution to avoid faintness, I staggered, and should 
have fallen bad not kind arms supported me. 

Mrs Middleton passed on in the confusion, and Mrs 
Marshall bathed my temples with such heartfelt con- 
dolence, such utter forgetfulness of self, that I remem- 
ber I put my arms round her neck, and bugged and 
kissed her with an indistinct and confused persuasion 
that she was the only barrier in the world to keep me 
from falliog headlong down the precipice of misery 
before me. 
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LYIII. 

Maj God forgave me for all the hard thoughts in 
which I indulged towards my father that night, and 
for the aversion and hatred which rose up in my heart 
to her who had dared to usurp my mother's place. I 
found it impossible, next morning, to leave my room. 
My head ached, my eyes were swollen, my face dis- 
torted, and I was altogether so miserable that bed 
seemed to me a place of refuge. 

I did not trouble myself to think what kind of re- 
ception Mrs Middleton would give me, but I remem- 
ber very well that I thought much of my father during 
that long morning. Was he happy? — the idea was 
unendurable. My whole heart seemed to recoil from 
him, when imagination represented him as being at 
ease with her. 

Yet had he not followed and sought her. Oh, what 
a thrill passed through me as I recollected this ! I 
lay there dismally musing, and rather restless. I hear 
footsteps on the stairs. I listen half deaf with the 
beating of my own heart, for I recognise my father's 
step, but he goes on to his own room, the room I had 
found so desolate on that dreadful morning. And then 
the long past steals over me, and I remember, with 
a clearness which is perfectly astonishing, my first 
spelling lesson with my father. All the intermediate 
time grows dark and indistinct, and I can only think 
of making toys of the fir-apples, and coaxing my 
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papa to let me destroy, by my rough usage, his red 
covered map of London. 

Then, with a bound of thought, I suddenly find 
myself in the present time; and I have no difficulty 
in believing that my father's love has altogether gone 
from me. Then again, those steps are in the passage, 
— there is no mistake now, — nearer and nearer they 
approach, — ^the door opens, — and my father enters 
the room just the same as he had ever done all through 
the years of my young life, only he is paler — far 
paler, and his hair has become strangely white. He 
bends over me with a kiss, just as he used to do during 
the quiet nights of my childhood, when I was more 
than half afraid of being left alone with the cold 
window-light and the stars. In one moment all my 
feelings of resentment towards him vanish, and I only 
see before me the father of my infancy; the old feel- 
ing of submission and afiection comes back into my 
heart; and without the aid of a single word, we both 
know that we are unchanged towards each other. 

Then I ask him to draw back the curtain, that I 
may look at him; and I observe a haggard appear- 
ance under his eyes and about hb mouth, which was 
never there before. 

My old playful, fondling way of showing afiection 
comes upon me, and I pass my hands over his cheeks 
and brow, and call him, as was my custom when a very 
little girl, " My pappy." " Oh, not now ! " he exclaims ; 
not tenderness now, Bessie, — dearest ; any thing but 
that I can bear composedly." And he walks with a 
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troubled air across the room, and returns again, and 
looks at me with tears, not falling, but shining like 
large gems, in his sorrowful eyes. Mrs Middleton's 
name is not mentioned, but my determination is fixed, 
to bear with her for his sake, — ^that he is suffering is 
revealed to me by his movements, his manner, his 
whole ap|>earance, by all but his lips. He looks long 
and earnestly at me, and then seems calmer, having, 
I am sure, taken from mc in my silence my resolu- 
tion to bear meekly for his sake. 

He leaves the room slowly, and again I lie there in 
utter quietude, brooding over the discovery I have 
made of the state of my father's feelings. 

Mrs Marshall brings me my breakfast with a stead- 
fast kindness in her face, a resolve unwaveringly to 
keep near me, which acts like a thaw on my congeal- 
ing thoughts. " There now. Miss Bessie, don't cry 
so, dear," she says; "after all, I was glad to see master 
again." Then another step advances along the pas- 
sage, — ^I know it well. Too often I have regretfully 
listened to its approach when hoping for a holiday. 
There are no French lessons to learn now, but my 
dread of her approach is greater than ever. 

I feel a pressure from Mrs Marshall's hand; as 
long as her strong arm rests on mine, it gives me 
support and encouragement, — ^but she withdraws, and 
I am actually face to face alone with this dreadful 
woman, and yet not face to face, for by an irresistible 
impulse I shroud my head in the bed-clothes. But I 
am sensible of the same bustling, putting to rights 
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sort of way at work around me. She takes no notice 
whatever of my distress, but exactly as if she were 
Miss Evans still, unseparated from me by the absence 
of a day, she chides me for leaving ray evening shoes 
on the chair, and declares I have s|>oiled my silk slip 
by allowing the lock of my little trunk to penetrate it. 

" I have moved your piano from the school-room 
into the breakfast parlour/' she says ; '' do you not 
think that a good arrangement?" "It will do very 
well, thank you," I replied. She gains what she de- 
sires; and without any scene at all, our association 
commences in its new character. 

It was afternoon when I rose from my bed. That 
first dinner was a bitter trial to me; but I was sus- 
tained by the conviction I had received, through my 
father's silence that morning, that a great deal de- 
pended on me. I had learned that I was to be my 
father's solace and resource. All the filial love in my 
nature was called forth by the strange circumstances 
in which I found myself so suddenly placed. There 
was an infusion of sorrowfulness about my father's 
appearance that rooted from my heart every feeling 
of resentment, and left there only intense pity. He 
made an effort at conversation, but from the circum- 
stance that it always led him indirectly to touch on 
his departure, he soon became silent, and I found 
Mrs Middleton's grim vivacity much harder to bear 
than my father!s melancholy. I was, however, won- 
derfully sustained by the feeling that there was some- 
thing for me to do; at all events, I was to forbear for 
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my father's sake; and once, when I had controlled 
the impetuous reply, I fancied that a light shone from 
his eyes, revealing that he understood and appreciated 
my forbearance, and this persuasion gave me some 
moments of happiness in spite of the darkness which 
was weaving its dim curtain around my home. 



ux. 



The very next day I went with my garden bonnet 
into the shrubbery. I had long left offlooking over 
the high wall, but I ran down the mossy and mil- 
dewed steps, and pressing open the stiff old door 
with as much childhood I think in my heart as ever, 
I bounded along the green lane towards the Red 
Brick House. It was a very pleasant lane, with wild 
roses and sweet-brier; and when butterflies were no- 
where else to be found, they were sure to be seen 
there, spreading out their snowy wings on some dark 
leaf, or gambling with the sunbeams, or kissing some 
timid little blossom, that bowed down its gentle head 
for some time afterwards. 

The girls had seen me approach from the windows, 
and were at the door on my arrival. Sir Anthony 
kissed my cheek, and I felt how very much was im- 
plied in this. I knew it signified I was to be there 
just the same as I had ever been. 

They had heard that Miss Evans was transformed 
into my mother-in-law, and Harriet and Miriam po- 
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sitively bung on my neck embracing me. It was 
comfort inexpressible first to tell tbem all that had 
passed on the preceding day ; and I was so eager and 
excited, that I had reached that part of my story 
where I described the hiding of my head under the 
bed-clothes, before I discovered that Mr Leonard had 
noiselessly joined our group, and was an attentive 
listener. I become frightened, and can scarcely pro- 
ceed with my tale; but for once those dark eyes are 
not satirical, — they have an attentive, earnest look. I 
am agreeably surprised, but my confusion by no 
means diminishes. I do, however, make an effort, 
and with only a very little drooping of my head, and a 
slight quivering in my voice, arrive at the conclusion. 

** Believe me. Miss Middleton," Mr Leonard said, 
and hb eyes seemed to grow darker, but not severer, 
as he spoke, " the work of discipline is necessary for 
us all. The fruit cannot ripen without the plentiful 
shower; the mould cannot develop its fertility that is 
left unbroken by the plough; and the mind, if un- 
pruned and untrained, will become weak through its 
own luxuriance." I knew very well this was meant 
to convince me, that the circumstances in which I 
was now placed were not as unfavourable to me as I 
imagined. He spoke gravely but kindly, and the 
tones of his voice lingered long in my ears. 

Ernest and Harriet wished to take me from my 
thraldom, but I could not desert my father, and I 
told them so. What a smile, what a look Miriam 
gave me as I expressed this determination. It has 
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risen up before my mind more than once when I have 
hesitated to set about some arduous duty. 

It was soon arranged that they were to call on Mrs 
Middleton for my sake, despising her and disliking 
her as they all did; and yet I think I must retract 
these expressions as far as regards Miriam, who, as I 
have before said, was so unlike us all. She appeared 
to me to have been chastened without any sorrow; and 
though she might look disapprovingly, she certainly 
would not look scornfully on any one of God's crea- 
tures. 

And then follows a long memory of home days, 
of the pity and sorrow I felt for my father in his hu- 
miliation, and weakness, and thraldom, under that 
tyrannical woman. 

I watched how by degrees he lost all power in his 
own house, till any thing in the shape of a command 
never issued from his lips, and it became my earnest 
aim to diminish the murky darkness that was grow- 
ing so thick around him. All this was wholesome 
exercise for my undisciplined heart. 

Mrs Middleton was not generally violent, she was 
far too subtle for that ; but if there was none but 
myself present, she hesitated not to pour on my father 
a torrent of abuse, which must have been more sys- 
tematic than impulsive, for if any one entered the 
room, she would throw it all aside, and smile, I 
used to think horribly, on our visitors, taking up, 
when they had departed, her violent language at the 
very place where she left off. 
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I did not hesitate at sach times to. tax her with 
injustice and wrong, and onoe, in spite of my father's 
imploring looks, I asked her if this was the way she 
dealt with him whom she had taken such pains to 
win. I never saw such an expression of scorn on 
any face as that which passed over hers, as she re- 
plied, " Trouble ! why, Bessie, you have made some 
mistake about this. Before you could read, all was 
in my hands in this household. I have changed my 
name, it is true, but scarcely my position;" and a 
malicious expression kindled in her eyes, till they 
almost seemed on fire, 

" On the contrary," I replied in my indignation, 
" you have very greatly changed your position, since 
you have passed from one of infamy to one of re- 
spectability." 

Astonishment for some time held her mute, but 
when she recovered from it, she assailed n^e with 
some of those choice epithets which she was so fond 
of lavishing on my father. 

I am sure she would have curbed all this bitter- 
ness for her own sake, if she had known how much 
it disfigured her. When she was under its influence, 
her eyebrows appeared to thicken, till they hung 
heavily downwards, her nostrils expanded, and her 
lips twisted and curled, always reminding me of my 
childhood's fancy, — ^her relationship to a snake. I do 
not believe she cared for admiration. What she de- 
sired was unlimited sway over my father, nay^ more, 
to oppress and trample on him; and in pursuance of 
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this, she had quite tact enough to see that the most 
politic thing she could do was to leave me in a 
measure to- my own devices, and she always acted on 
the conciliating principle with Mrs Marshall, 

She had gained the victory, for she ruled my father; 
but the authority she had obtained did not satisfy 
her. She must insult the conquered^ sting her victim 
by bitter words, stab him by reproaches, to satisfy 
the malicious craving of hw heart. I have often 
wondered how she could concentrate so much cruelty 
in a few sentences. The whole purpose of my life 
was to stand between my father and the venomed 
arrows that flew from her tongue; audit is now a re- 
collection fraught with comfort, that I did in some 
degree soften the bitter trial to him. 

I had often thought my home oppressive, and sad, 
and solitary, when my father was comparatively free, 
and my mother lived in the large bedroom at the 
end of the long passage. What was it now ? The 
very household things seemed changed in their ap- 
pearance, and shrivelled up by fear. Mrs Middleton 
had altered and re-arranged the placing of the old 
family pictures. 

I thought it so irreverent in her to intrude on the 
secrecy and mystery which had enveloped them all 
my life long, and there was something inexpressi- 
bly painful to me in my father's quiet submission 
regarding this matter. The old Elizabethan portrait 
which, since my grandmother's youthful days, had 
kept watch over the oaken cupboard in the house- 
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keeper's room was removed, and replaced by a badly- 
executed likeness of one of the Evans family; and 
I remember, for even now it seems to me some- 
thing more than fancy, that the firelight never cor- 
dially brightened on this new face. If it ever lingered 
there at all, it was with a strange uncomfortable 
glare, giving a green tinge to the golden hair, and 
bringing out mould stains from the comers of the 
frame, which the daylight in a measure subdued. 

Mrs Marshall struggled hard with the indignation 
which she could not entirely conceal. For instance, 
she would put the tea-tray on the table with a vehe^ 
mence that would make me start, and rush along 
the passages if Mrs Middleton were near, in a manner 
which, to a stranger, would seem to imply that she 
had scarcely time to get through her allotted portion 
of daily work ; and whenever she received any house- 
hold directions from her new mistress, instead of 
looking at her whilst she spoke, she had a peculiar 
way, richly expressive of reproach, of turning her 
glance towards the newly -arranged portraits, reveal- 
ing, as she did so, the resentment she thought it best 
not to express in words. 

My poor father, too, would sometimes, in a me- 
lancholy way, look towards the old faces, but his only 
expression of resentment was a sigh. 
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LX. 



I have not lately mentioned Captain Lawley, not 
that he was less intimate at the Bed Brick House, 
but simply because my father's sadness, as I recall it, 
seems to shut out from my mind other recollections. 

My visits to the dear girls, for Harriet was still at 
her father's, were not discontinued, though far less 
frequent than I had intended they should be ; but I 
know that I prized more than ever Miriam's words of ' 
encouragement, shed so pleasantly, so cheerfully on 
my heart. She always thought her dear Bessie was 
true, and she felt it now. " It was weeping time at 
present," she said, " but if I would only trust in God, 
and not be afraid, the morning would come with its 
joyous light over the dark mountains." Her hopeful 
look, as she spoke, gave an impression to her words 
which it is impossible to describe, and her compassion 
for me was so tender, so blended with her deepest 
feelings of piety, that I am sure I was always strength- 
ened by receiving it. 

Sometimes I fouiid Captain Lawley reading to 
Ernest and Harriet. She was perhaps busy at her 
little work-table, her husband sitting at her side. 
At other times they were all in the garden ; and if 
Captain Lawley had selected a bouquet especially for 
Harriet, it was only because Ernest was so engaged 
in conversation with his wife that he could not leave 
her even to gather flowers. 
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Another day we all had our likenesses tak^i in 
dagaerreotype, and throogh some mistake there was 
an extra <me done of Harriet^ which Captain Lawley 
asserted was hb by right. / 

How lovely she looked in the littie portraiture, 
standing with a lily in her hand I Was it my fiincy, 
or did it arise from the dark nature of this kind of 
drawing, that a stain had crept up into the white 
leaves, just a touch, and no jnor^ but the purity of 
the delicate flower was sullied ? Perhaps it was not 
' perceptible to every one. Ernest^ I am sure^ did not 
see ity but more than once I fancied Mr Leonard had 
observed it^ for he looked earnestly at the flower, 
and gave the miniature to his brother with a gpraver 
fiice than before. 

They were always glad to see me there. What a 
multitude of recollections crowd into my heart as I 
think of those days ! The w^ht of home trouble 
on my spirit grew lighter as I looked on those dear 
faces; and whilst my resolution to remain unmarried 
strengthened, it became blended with a melancholy 
which, in spite of my every effort, I could not detach 
from it. 

I have since thought I never could have borne up 
as I did against the oppressive and peculiar sadness 
of my home, had it not been for our pious and true- 
hearted Miriam. Not that she talked much of reUgion ; 
this was not her way ; but she looked it, — she acted 
it; and once, when she wrote on the blank leaf of a 
pocket-book she bad given me, '^ Let not your heart 
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be troubled, ndther let it be afraid/' I felt it to be a 
voice from God. 



lh. 



Then I have a long remembrance of weary days 
at home; yet not altogether weary, for at times I 
was so comforted by the persuasion that I was every 
thing to my poor father,~*that he watched and waited 
for my morning smile, and felt uneasy even during 
my temporary absence, — ^that I was almost happy, 
though I must own it was a melancholy happiness, 
arising as it did out of his distress. 

Often I have found him in tears, and then I have 
said, '* 1£ you think, papa, that it would be any relief 
to you, I wish you would talk to me of your sorrows; 
I am sure you may trust me." 

For some time he answered this only by a pro- 
founder melancholy, a more hopeless manner than 
ever, but at length his reserve crumbled insensibly 
away, and the secrets of his heart were laid open 
tome. 

With all its sorrows I love to think of that time. 
As my face conveyed to him the sympathy I felt, 
what a smile brightened and played over his, — sor- 
rowful, indeed, but giving token of relief. 

It was painful to find out the extent of his fear of 
his wife. I tried io persuade myself that it arose 
from nervousness, or ill health in some shape or other. 
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but I always came round again to the point from' 
which I had started, that it was nothing more or less 
than absolute mental cowardice. 

How heavily his words fell on my heart as he said, 
^' Bessie, the thraldom in which I bound your mother 
presses now in tenfold strength on my own bosom. 
But it is right and just that it should be so. Oh, Bessie, 
Bessie, the woman for whom I neglected your mother, 
for whose society I overlooked the high and holy 
communion I might have enjoyed, fills me now, by 
her very presence, with indescribable aversion. But 
I am rightly served; and the endurance I am daily 
called on to practise may, I trust, be in some measure 
an atonement for the past." 

I remember that, as he' said this, the afternoon sun 
was striking in slantingly on the floor, touching the 
sofa comer with gold, and playing gently over my 
father's hair, pausing there, as if it would be mockery 
to send its rays to his brow, to h}s heart. I was 
struck with his haggard look, — ^how thin he was, — 
how more than thin, reduced to a very skeleton, — 
and I could not pity him the less because he had 
brought all this great suffering on himself. 
. i longed to comfort him as Miriam would have 
done, though, as yet, I but imperfectly understood 
her consolations, and how, therefore, could I minister 
to others ? 

I spoke, it is true, in a general sort of way, of the 
fleeting nature of time, and of the happiness of that 
land where death and sorrow are no more; and 
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ihough long years have passed away, a coldness 
creeps over me as I reflect that I did not speak of 
Christ as the Man of Sorrows, who, had he but 
sought Him, would have relieved his weary heart. 

Months glided on. My visits to the Red Brick 
House were discontinued, for Sir Anthony had gone 
down to Petwood, taking Miriam with him, so that 
the' old place stood up again before me in all the 
solitude with which it had been invested during my 
childhood. A void was in my heart, as I sat with 
my work by my father's side, which I tried to fill by 
thoughts of those from whom I was now separated. 
Harriet and Miriam continually passed before my 
mind, whilst memory, by some magic power, let the 
softened echo of their voices fall on my ear. But 
harsher words than theirs, and severer looks than I 
had ever received from them, formed a part of this 
retrospect, and if my recollections were not always 
of the most pleasing kind, they were nevertheless 
faithful and true. 



Lzn. 

When I attentively regarded Mrs Middleton, I 
could not feel surprised at my father's dislike, though 
I must confess it remained a problem to me how he 
ever could have consented to take her for a wife. 
She had grown much stouter, and the coarse expres- 
sion of her face had deepened and increased into a 
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Tulgarity which rested there in triamph, as if to 
langh to scorn her connexion with the baronetcy 
of which, in former days, she used so yauntingly to 
speak. 

I see her now before me, as she was laying her 
injunctions on my father about some trivial matter, 
but one in which self was implicated. I see her 
with her excited breathing, and fiery eyes, and gusty 
voice, with the deep contempt of her heart for him 
whom she had conquered, rising above all this like a 
noxious vapour, almost veiling her other feelings, and 
yet giving tenfold' effect to the malicious impetus 
which propelled her vehement words. 

There was something exceedingly painful to me 
in my father's submission, — it was hopeless and entire, 
but without any of the dark determination of de- 
spair. Sometimes for days I could not lare him 
into any thing like conversation, but when I rose to 
leave the room, " Don't be long away, my child," he 
would say, " stay to shield me from that dreadful 
woman." And it was quite a melancholy thing to 
observe how his old love of ancestry was fading away. 
He seldom alluded to the portraits now, and if he 
did, it was in such a melancholy way that it brought 
tears to my eyes. 

I fancied more than once that his mind was posi-^ 
tively weakened. Firmness my father had never 
possessed, but now there appeared at times, and as 
if growing out of his ever-galling sorrow, an utter 
prostration of thought that made me fear his intellect 
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would give way altogether. Mr Leonard's words 
often recurred to me» "I needed discipline/' and 
eertainly no light ohastuement was on me now. I 
believe I began to think less of self. I was compelled 
to put aside my own purposes and desires to admi- 
nister, in my imperfect way, consolation to my father. 
I became more resolved to look duty steadily in the 
face, even where it was disagreeable; and whilst 
thus devoting myself to my unfortunate parent, I 
was sustained by the assurance that the right was on 
my side. 

I would often rest my work on my knee, and look 
out into the gloomy November fog, which seemed to 
lessen as I gazed on it, so that after a while I could 
penetrate its muty folds, till the dark tracing of the 
old elm avenue became apparent ; and thus, on reflec- 
tion, I began to have a confused idea of the meaning 
of Mr Leonard's words, that discipline, though grieV"> 
ous at the time, was not without its wholesome and 
invigorating effect. 

I had known for some weeks that Mr Wilkinson 
was at Petwood, and that he was shortly to take our 
Miriam from the dear home circle, for I heard from 
the girls continually; but when the actual morning of 
her marriage arrived, when the soft chime of our own 
church bells, just to announce the happy news to 
the villagers, came floating over the snow-drift be- 
fore our windows, eddying with the wintry air, and 
then floating on far away into the grey, cold sky, the 
most inconsistent sort of feelings took possession of 
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me. At first their tones brought promise to my 
heart. My thoughts insensibly became tinged, 
though faintly, with the hope and trust of the dear 
girl now entering on life; and then suddenly, and 
whilst the distant peal was musical as ever, a dull 
despondency filled my heart, a persuasion that I 
was shut out from the happiness shed freely on 
Harriet and Miriam; and old maidenism, as if to be 
revenged on me for having accosted her too fami- 
liarly, came and stared me grimly in the face, and 
looked as if she thought I had taken a great liberty 
with her ever to imagine she could be my cordial 
friend. 

My father held sacred my mother's chamber, and, 
as it remained unoccupied, he visited it every day ; 
but Mrs Middleton iuvited her cousin, a Miss Fulton, 
to spend a few weeks with her, and peremptorily 
claimed that room for her guest. I saw that the very 
idea of intruding on its hallowed privacy was exceed- 
ingly painful to him ; but she did not care for this. 
" It was all stuff and nonsense," she said, ** to lock 
up a room in that fashion ; for her part, it was quite 
sickening to see how he went on. He didn't value 
the room, nor the occupier of it neither, a little while 
ago, though he could carry on his mummeries about 
it now; but she was not to be deterred from her pur- 
pose by such humbug." I recollect these were her 
very words, and she sat beating a tune upon the 
ground with her heel and toes, opening and closing 
her eyes in time to this hammering in a rigid, deter- 
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mined kind of way, which very unpleasantly affected 
the muscles of her mouth. My poor father burst 
into such tears as would have smitten to the heart 
any one not made of stone, and then a wild look 
passed across his face, — a look that always alarmed 
me, though I scarcely knew why. When he was 
able to speak, he said, " But the thing is impossible. 
How can I be separated from tl^at room ? It is not my 
own will, but it is willed for me, — ^if not in life, I will 
make it my own in death." His wild words almost 
became fierce, but this was only the passing excite- 
ment of a moment. He was soon all weakness, hope- 
less weakness again. 

I could scarcely, even for my father's sake, forbear 
with Mrs Middleton. She had such consummate 
coolness about her, and su^h inveterate impudence 
of manner, as she issued her commands to him, ac- 
companied by a sort of triumph at the power she 
wielded over him, that I sometimes felt even my 
sDence to be absolute meanness. My father's implor- 
ing looks, however, effected what nothing else could 
have done, and the revelation I freely made to Mrs 
Marshall of my anger and indignation served as a 
safety-valve for my excited feelings, which would 
otherwise have exploded in a dangerous manner, as 
far as my father's peace was concerned. 
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Lxni. 

But my health was giving way under the peculiar 
pressure which enthralled me. If there was a knock 
at the door, my heart beat as if some unexpected evil 
were coming upon us. 

" If you please, sir/' said the housemaid, address- 
ing my father, as she abruptly entered the library, 
'* Missis says you are not to go into the empty room 
again, for Miss Fulton comes to-night." "Very well," 
replied my father; but the utter despair conveyed in 
these words I have never forgotten. 

And then we went on in our sad monotony, broken 
only occasionally by the passion-storms of Mrs Mid- 
dleton; and although I can truly say we never re- 
sisted her, she continued to f^el herself opposed. 

Miss Fulton was quiet, and though idle in every- 
thing else, exhibited a bee-like industry over crochet 
work; but when my father happened to be made the 
subject of discourse, she would raise her small twink- 
ling eyes, with a most peculiar expression of sleepy 
cunning, as if malice were trying to reveal itself on 
her face, but had not power to do so from her lack 
of common intellect, for her mind was of the lowest 
order, and she was quite too dull even for any great 
wickedness. She spoke but little, and her lips were 
thin and dry. I am sure I have often felt a pain in 
my back, as I have watched her for hours bending 
with her high shoulders over her crochet; and I never, 
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even now, can recall Miss Fulton to my mind, without 
feeling sick at heart from the associations that crowd 
with her image on me. 

It was very touching to watch my father in the 
dusk of the evening stealing along the passage, sub- 
missively and patiently, just waiting to get a glimpse 
of my mother's room if Miss Fulton should by chance 
have left the door open. 

" I know better than any one else, Bessie," he said, 
" how closely I am linked to that chamber;" and then 
the strange look flitted across his face, but was soon 
lost in his concern for me. 

" You are looking so ill," he said, " that my heart 
reproaches me for keeping you in this dull place." 
I felt quite glad to see his old concern for me 
springing up again. I felt it would do him good, 
by any circumstance whatever, to be called from his 
own great trouble ; so I made the most of the weari- 
ness that hang about me, and told him I thought 
change would do me good, and that Harriet wished 
us both to spend a short time with her. 

At first he opposed this scheme with all his might, 
pointing towards my dear mother's room, and saying 
in a half-choking voice, " I cannot leave that." At 
first I thought there was something half-childish in 
his manner, only it was so earnest ; and then, just 
when I feared I must have given up the matter, he 
came suddenly over to my way of thinking, and it 
was soon settled that the very next week we were 
to be guests at Fetwood Hall. 
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LIIV. 

It was in the very heart of winter, but winter in 
its brightest garb, that we set off for our visit. 

The roads were crisp, hard, and even dusty, and 
the delicate tracery of a beautiful frost-work was 
everywhere visible on the leafless boughs. Each se- 
parate blade of grass was covered with the magic 
net-work, as if some sylvan spirit had been at work 
during the darkness with her fairy crochet-needle. 
When we reached the station, no one seemed to be 
able to stand still. That frosty morning twitched 
the finger-ends and stiffened the nose, till restless- 
ness became a very essential part of comfort. 

We rattled on rapidly enough, and I thought the 
motion seemed to invigorate my father. - He crept 
insensibly into an almost animated discussion with 
an old gentleman about gardening; and when our 
travelling companion, with his friendly voice and 
gentle manner, introduced the subject of skating, 
and told us of his feats some few years ago on the 
Serpentine, my father's eye grew more animated than 
it had ever been since his return. From this they 
went on in a kind of natural course to the home fire- 
side, and then the old expression came back with more 
than its usual heaviness, and he relapsed into gloom 
and silence, — silence that was only broken by our 
arrival at the journey's end. 

Oh, what joy again to embrace my darling Harriet, 
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and to receive a brother's kiss from the noble-minded 
and affectionate Ernest. 

It was aD elegant home, just such a one as I could 
have fancied Ernest would have selected for his 
dearest ; and Harriet, in her delicate beauty, for she 
was far paler than when we parted, only looked 
more interesting than ever. It was so invigorating 
to be called sister again ; and when my brother was 
at my side with his radiant smile, just as open and 
bright as ever, what could I do, but put aside my 
troubles, and made a hasty truce with sadness ? 

I thought Sir Anthony was quite as much at 
home as he had ever been at the Bed Brick House. 

And that bright fireside gave my father such a 
cordial welcome, that I think the mists cleared awav 
from his poor heart just a very little that first 
evening. 

There was a look of comfort everywhere. Harriet's 
new Stoddart's piano was setting off its fine polish 
against the twilight, for the evening closed in quickly 
after our arrival. Annuals and scrap-books lay 
scattered on the table, with the gloss of the bridal 
gift still fresh on them, though ten long months 
had passed since Harriet's marriage. There were 
magazines of all kinds and sizes scattered every- 
where. 

Amidst all these things, the little work-table stood 
up, with its highly-polished surface, but it was dusty 
within, for one of the drawers being a little open, 
let out the darkness. 
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It was strange, with so many kind faces round me, 
that my eyes were continually drawn towards this 
little piece of ornamental work; not that I admired it, 
for it seemed out of place there by the home-hearth. 
Indeed, I was half-inclined to say it was in the 
way, and to suggest it should be placed in the cold 
window-light which still lingered. 

How like old times it was to dress for dinner in 
Harriet's room ! and there was something more re- 
lieving to me than I can espress in words to pour 
out to the warm-hearted girl my home-troubles, to 
tell of the change and despondency in my father, 
and of the unbounded and tyrannical sway held over 
him by that cruel woman. 

The tears came running down her cheeks, as, in 
her sweet sympathy, she almost made my troubles her 
own. How blessed I felt in such friendship I 

I remember well how very much surprised I was 
to find Captain Lawley in dinner costume sitting 
quietly on the sofa, when I returned to the drawing- 
room. To this day the scent of esprii de rose, which 
was showered on his pocket handkerchief, is indis- 
solubly associated in my mind with the discomfl(«t 
I felt, and tried so hard to repress, on thus dis- 
covering that he was a familiar guest at Petwood 
Hall. 

Harriet had not mentioned to me that he was a 
visitor there. I thought this strange, quite forgetting 
that I had not given her time to put me in posses- 
jsion of this fact. 
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^' Here is an old Mend to meet you, Bessie/' Ernest 
said in his most cheerful way ; ^ we shall be able 
almost to fancy ourselves again at the Bed Bridi 
House/' And then the bright lights at the pleasant 
dinner, the modem, comfortable, easy aspect of 
every thing re-assured me. I saw a sad smile occa* 
sionally make its way to my father's lips. I watched 
Captain Lawley trying gently to draw him from his 
dismal sorrows, by leading him into conversation, 
and I began to deal severely with myself for having 
conceived such a dislike to Ernest's (riend, and this 
better feeling was gaining ground in my heart, when 
a smile giv«n by him to Harriet overthrew it, — anni- 
hilated it entirely. 



LXV. 

But our visit at Fetwood Hall was altogether ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, though sometimes all my thoughts 
became crowded together in that inconsistent way 
which they had taken to lately. Sometimes I felt 
persuaded that Harriet was all integrity and candour, 
the very pattern of a loving, confiding wife, and then 
I suddenly found myself fancying that there wus just 
the slightest possible degree of restraint in her man- 
ner towards Ernest. Then I set to work, and miade a 
sort of compromise with this idea, on the plea of her 
being in ^ry delicate health. Once or twice I ob- 
served fr very unusual degree of irritatk>]i about her, 

K 
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— ^that peculiar sort of discomfort which we exhibit 
when dissatisfied with ourselves, — ^but this, too, I at- 
tributed to the same cause. 

We were generally both very busy with our needles 
all the morning, and I often had to coax Harriet to 
be less industrious, reminding her that there was a 
woman in the house at work. 

And Harriet took me into her dressing-room, and 
with a freshness and almost childishness still about 
her, showed me. baskets and little drawers full of fine 
linen, with a mysterious sort of interest which I 
thought became her exceedingly. We had, I remem- 
ber, a hearty laugh together over the pin-cushion; 
for although the pins had formed a very fair substi- 
tute for printer's ink, they had signally failed in their 
attempt to plant flowers in the four comers, and had 
only succeeded in making irregular and grotesque 
lines. 

How fond Ernest was of her ! 

*' Bessie," he said, with an expression of counte- 
nance perfectly beautiful, " only Qod knows how I 
love her; but what is more precious to me even than 
this is the sense of her love for me. How entirely 
devoted she is to me, Bessie, you do not know." And 
there was a dewy look in his eyes, without any tears, 
that imparted to them a soft and lustrous expression 
it is impossible to describe. 

Sir Anthony had certainly taken up a new and a 
stronger life from the happiness of his child; and 
my poor, dear father looked benefited by the vint, 
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though I sometimes found him, in his restless manner, 
walking up and down the room, and at such times he 
,was always anxious to return. " But, dear papa," I 
said, one day when I found him in this mood, " you 
are like the moth round the candle, — your trials at 
home are hurtful to you, and yet you suffer your 
thoughts to flutter round the old place in a way that 
is destructive to your peace of mind." He consented 
to what I said, but associated my remarks with my 
mother's chamber in that dreamy kind of way which 
brought back to my mind an uncomfortable sense of 
his mental weakness, and I was glad to let the sub- 
ject drop. 

Captain Lawley was more gentlemanly and cour- 
teous than ever, always saying soft, sweet things, 
and then apologising for having been so complimen- 
tary. He dealt sympathisingly with my father, 
politely with me, kindly with Sir Anthony, cordially 
with Ernest, and gently, considerately — sometimes I 
thought almost tenderly — with Harriet. What more 
could a man of the world do, and what more could 
any one expect from him ! 

Why my distaste for him increased I cannot tell. 
I could never argue myself out of the opinion I had 
formed of him, though I often taxed myself with 
injustice for the hard thoughts which had taken so 
firm a root in my heart. 

Miriam's letters came in on us full of hopefulness, 
till I felt strengthened ; for all this time I had a 
vague, indefinite sense of trial that lay before me, 
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though I did not know when or where it would fall 
upon me. Those letters worked on my feelings in a 
strange sort of way. As I read them my every-day 
life seemed to become a responsibility, and I was 
made painfully sensible how far I had gone from her 
sweet counsel. I had forgotten even to ask that the 
good Shepherd might go before me in the way; I had 
been occupied by my father's cares, and by Harriet's 
happiness, and, strange to say, all the while had never 
thought of Him who could lighten the one and hallow 
the other ; but now, as I communed with thought, I 
found some of the resolutions I had formed whilst 
with Miriam, but mislaid in the bustle of life, and I 
determined to live nearer to God, however busy the 
world might be around me. The earnestness with 
which I grasped this good purpose was in itself a 
relief to me, and though I singularly failed in my 
plan of amendment, the fault was entirely mine, as 
Miriam some time afterwards made very plain to me. 
I never was more fully persuaded of any thing in my 
life, as I sat by Harriet with Miriam's open letter in 
my hand, that neither she nor Ernest had sought the 
blessing of God on their love. I knew they persisted 
in regarding it as a thing quite apart from religion ; 
and Harriet, even now, as she looked over the letter, 
began to laugh at Miriam's quakerism, as she called 
it, and said such mopery did very well for her, — ^be- 
cause a parson was her husband, she could say her 
prayers and love him too, all in a professional way. 
And then I remember how, with my carelessness and 
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neglect heavy on my soul, I ventured to remonstrate 
with her. I said, " Harriet, dear, I wish I could see 
you a little more serious ;" and then Ernest exclaimed, 
" Nay, no one shall lecture my darling but myself. 
You may be sure, Bessie, the good time will come ; 
I know it will, and we shall all do just what is right." 
And then we went on chattering in a very cheery 
sort of way, as if we had left trouble far behind 
us. " So, Bessie," Ernest said, " Harriet tells me 
you are as resolute as ever in your determination to 
stick to old maidenism ; and I think you are right, 
for you are so necessary to all of us in our respective 
homes, that it would never do for you to have one 
of your own." 

There was something so pleasant in his voice as he 
spoke that it was quite comforting to listen to him, — 
he was so fresh, and confiding, and cheerful ; and we 
arranged that night not to allow my father to return 
home immediately, but to lure him to pay Miriam a 
visit. Captain Lawley entered with interest into this 
matter ; and Miriam's invitation to my father, which 
arrived the following week, settled the matter. The 
old place was not to see us again just yet ; not yet 
was my father to satisfy his sickly yearning for my 
mother's desolate chamber. 
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LXVI. 

How it softened my regret on leaving Harriet to 
feel that we should soon be with Miriam ! But Har- 
riet was so delicate that I feared for her, and before 
I left, speaking as gently as I could, I just told 
Ernest my anxieties. I thought my dear brother, 
with his hopeful, careless nature, might be a little 
unmindful of her on this point. How I had mis- 
taken him ! He had gone on before me in his fears. 
Her cough gave him inexpressible uneasiness ; and 
then he burst into tears. Tears are much more seri- 
ous when shed by men than by women ; in fact, they 
are quite a different thing. I remember I felt so 
as I looked at Ernest ; and all at once the impulse 
came into my mind to speak of Miriam's counsel. 
" Suppose we try, dear Ernest," I said ; and though 
the words came hesitatingly and tremblingly, I went 
on, — " suppose we try to remember God in our love 
and in our anxieties." Ernest was not in the least 
displeased. He did not tell me the suggestion im- 
plied that he was irreligious, but he said, " Amen," 
and thanked me for my sisterly love for him and 
Harriet ; and I thought I had never seen him look 
so noble, so utterly guQeless before. ^' We shall 
aU be right some day, I have no doubt," he said, 
patting me on the shoulder ; and his warm, bright 
smile came back again, and his sorrow exhaled in 
its beaming; and my farewell with those dear 
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ones was as bright and sunny as it could pos- 
sibly be. 

It made me not a little uncomfortable, though it 
was quite against my own will that I was so, to feel 
that Captain Lawley was so thoroughly domesticated 
there that he was included in our adieux. It seemed 
to make him more than ever one of the family circle; 
but it could not be helped. Perhaps Ernest would 
be dull during the long winter mornings, without 
some more youthful companion than Sir Anthony, 
and he surely had the best right in the world to 
choose his own visitors. My mind was unhinged by 
my home troubles, and on this account perhaps, I 
said to myself, these dark surmises so haunt me with 
respect to their guest. 

My father was more cheerful than I remembered 
to have seen him for a long time, during our short 
journey down to Holly croft Rectory. There had been a 
good deal of rain, and the river had completely covered 
several of the fields in the low ground, on which we 
looked from our railroad eminence. The landscape 
in many places appeared swollen and distorted, and 
the villages looked as if they had been weeping. It 
was a cheerless day in February, but there were 
gleams of sad sunlight falling from the clouds on the 
distant hills ; and I remember I looked earnestly at 
the far-off light with a sort of persuasion, foolish as 
it might have been, that I could draw encourage- 
ment from it, for my spirit was so truly yet so 
vaguely depressed, that it would almost have been 
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relief to me to find some substantial cause for 
sorrow. 

Surely I was ungrateful ; I did not return Har- 
riet's affection as I ought. It was almost a comfort 
to me to say good-bye to the whole family at Fet- 
wood Hall, and they would have wished me to remain^ 
and in the warmth of their simple affection had no 
idea I could part from them with any other feeling 
in my heart but that of the deepest regret. 

I knew that Harriet and Ernest were both very 
dear to me, and this inexplicable sense of relief at 
being separated from them caused me to feel un- 
worthy of the name of friend. 

Once only, during our short journey^ my father 
grew uneasy, and that was when the little rectory 
came in sight. " Our visit to Miriam must be short,'' 
he said, ^'for the room — ^what are they doing with it 
all this time?" He looked very wild when he said 
this, and I was frightened, and then felt the tears in 
my eyes the next minute, to think that I should 
allow any* thing my dear father said tp alarm me. 

I remember, as we approached Miriam's house, a 
strong sense of my neglect of her gentle, earnest 
advice came over me, but with the very first kiss I 
received from the dear girl it vanished. She had 
the same sweet, calm, thoughtful look as ever, — it 
was a look which compelled one, with all her youth 
and inexperience still on her, to reverence her. But 
we were not at all prepared to see Mr Wilkinson 
lying on the sofa, unable even to rise to welcome 
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US. He had suffered severely from inflammation of 
the lungs, and he feared it would be solne little time 
yet before he could resume his place in the pulpit. 
He first touched on the expense it was to him to find 
a substitute, but, almost in the same breath, went on 
to talk very cheerily of his restoration to health, when 
he should be active amongst lus dear people again. 
Miriam was very sanguine, and as she sat there on 
the low cushion by his side, there was something so 
graceful and sunshiny about her, I did not wonder 
that Mr Wilkinson, as he conversed with my father, 
looked towards her occasionally as if he were draw- 
ing comfort from the hope lying in her eyes. Miriam 
would not let Harriet know of Mr Wilkinson's ill- 
ness, lest it should distress her. 

As I sat there looking at her in her unselfishness, 
my thoughts went back to the time when I had re- 
ceived the first smile from her dear face. I remem- 
bered our introduction to each other, when her 
beauty shone like a bright light on our dusky home. 
I thought of the happier time that came in on me 
during my intercourse with the dear inmates of the 
Red Brick House, and then, with a force which I 
cannot describe, Miriam's pious counsels made en- 
trance into my heart, and I felt to what little pur- 
pose she had communed with me of these things. 

My father's old manner returned in a great measure 
during our stay, and it was quite reviving to hear 
him speak of the family portraits again, though I 
could scarcely restrain my tears when he did so. 
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There was a fidelity and straightforwardness 
about Miriam which seemed just suited to my need, 
as if I might tell her my thoughts, my half-formed 
persuasions, without being guilty of imprudence. 

In the fulness of my heart I revealed to her my 
dislike of Captain Lawley, taking every possible care 
to avoid mentioning Harriet's name as I did so ; in 
fact, if I remember my feelings aright, it was only in 
a vague and indefinite way that I associated her with 
him in my own mind, and then I was always angry 
with myself for having done so. 

Miriam expressed great love for Harriet, and re- 
liance on her under any circumstances, and I am sure 
we both grew^more hopeful as we conversed together, 
and I have often wondered since, with all our unre- 
serve, that we never expressed to each other what 
was uppermost in our minds, our conviction that 
Captain Lawley was a dangerous guest at Petwood. 

There was something almost childishly sanguine 
about Miriam, and a smile from her husband was to 
her a wonderful encourager ; but I have since thought, 
as it brightened on my memory, that his was a smile 
of uncommon sweetness, equalled only by one other 
smile, — but it is out of place to speak of that at 
present. 

Lxvn. 

I was marvellously soothed when with Miriam: her 
calmness composed me very much. She thought it 
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the best thing in the world for my father to leave 
home ; and when I spoke of Mrs Middleton's malevo- 
lence^ I discovered what a fount of affection and 
generosity was in the dear girl's heart. She would 
have had us stay there, live there, at least till time 
had set us to rights a little, — ^till we should have grown 
stronger by looking calmly on our home troubles, 
whilst they were in the distance. 

I have said little of Mr Wilkinson, but only be- 
cause I have been so much occupied by the pleasure 
I felt at finding myself again with my sweet com- 
panion. He was not half as buoyant and sunny as 
Ernest, but he was more firm, more steadfast. 

I hope I am not wronging Ernest when I say this. 
Mr Wilkinson would let in dark thoughts on his 
heart, if convinced that he did so at the bidding of 
truth, however sorely they might perplex or discom- 
fort him, whilst Ernest would stave them off at any 
cost. The habitual expression of Mr Wilkinson's 
face was gravity, but gravity all imbued with ten- 
derness, and his smile broke out on this with very 
great effect. I watched and waited for this smile, 
and it did not cheer me the less because it was gene- 
rally given to Miriam. I saw, too, that my father 
was insensibly influenced by it, and an endearing 
smile would sometimes make its way to his own 
lips, how contrasted in its sadness to Mr Wilkinson's 
I cannot express, but for all that it was a smile still. 

There was something quite new to me in the family 
prayers, which were regular in that household, and 
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they were conducted in that easy, happy way which 
at once excluded formality from them. It was a 
short service, for Mr Wilkinson read with difficulty, 
but impressively and very beautifully, and his prayer 
breathed out the most fervent gratitude for the 
mercies that through life had encompassed us, — ^for 
the strength and faith which would be given us to 
the end. His voice was earnest but very cheerful ; 
there was no strained intonation in his words, — all 
was genuine, a,nd natural, and easy ; and day by day 
as I watched his consistent conduct, his gentle and 
unassuming zeal in his profession, — for though he 
did not preach, he was a minister of G^od to us all, — 
I honoured and respected him more. 

I think, nay I am sure, that the future, as far as 
this world is concerned, did not wear so bright an 
aspect to him as to Miriam. I think that then, dur- 
ing my first visit, he feared he should be disabled 
from preaching for a long time, but he would not for 
the world have hinted at this to Miriam, as it could 
just then have done no good to dim the bright light 
in her heart. 

" God in every thing,** he one day said to me with 
his sunniest smile, when our conversation had taken 
a sudden turn which brought it to the subject of 
trial, " God in every thing — ^in joy, in sorrow, and in 
love ;" and as he said this he stooped forward and 
kissed Miriam most tenderly, for she was as usual on 
her low seat beside him, engaged in some delicate 
white embroidery. 
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We were alone that morning, for my father had 
gone out on a long walk, and Miriam, throwing off 
the diffidence that hung lightly around her, turned 
towards me with such a pleading look. '^ Oh, Bessie," 
she said, and innocence and truthfulness were in her 
dear face as she spoke, ^^ if you would take your home 
troubles in confidence to our heavenly Father, you 
cannot think how it would soothe your heart." I 
knew very well she did not say this because she was 
a clergyman's wife, and thought it a half-sort of duty 
in her to talk in this way to me. In her eyes, on her 
lips, in her whole manner, you saw the spontaneous 
earnestness of true affection. For ^a moment 1 could 
think of nothing but her sweet face as she looked up 
to me, and then my thoughts went on to the heart 
within, so tender, so gentle, so peculiarly unselfish. 
With new ideas to engross her mind, with a suffering 
husband at ber side, her concern for me did not wane 
in the least. I felt a rising in my throat which at 
first would not suffer me to reply, but at length I 
gave Miriam to understand that I now began to 
comprehend the meaning of those words in her little 
gift to me, " He that loveth God loveth his brother 
also." When I first knew Mr Wilkinson I was con- 
scious of feeling a sort of restraint in his company, 
but in the genial sunshine of that home this was fast 
melting away ; indeed, I think at the time of which 
I am now speaking, it must have been entirely gone, 
for I remember that without being at all uncomfort- 
able, I promised to try and follow Miriam's advice ; 
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and when Mr Wilkinson said^ '' But you cannot do 
this in your own strength, you will have often to call 
on G^od for aid/' I had a dreamy recollection of hav- 
ing tried once before, and having failed in my good 
' resolutions, and I knew I had not asked for heavenly 
guidance. It was a great omission, but I had got 
into a way of thinking, with Harriet, that it was 
foolish, nay, almost impious to connect so high and 
mighty a Being with what must be in his sight such 
insignificant matters. It struck me, as I sat there, 
that I had been very wrong. Mr Wilkinson's calm 
face told me so, and Miriam's holy trust was also my 
accuser. 

Our days passed on so very pleasantly at the rec- 
tory that I love to think of them now. We lingered 
there many weeks, as if time knew very well he did 
not mean to deal so gently with me again in a hurry. 
No parties were given, there was no great excite- 
ment, but we were always employed, and felt an 
interest in what we were doing. I can see Miriam's 
rosewood work-box, as it stood in the deep recess of 
the window, — for the house, though singularly fresh 
and modernised, and filled with the atmosphere of 
youth and hopefulness, was in itself an old building, 
— and the little box stood darkly yet cheerily up 
against the small window-panes, with its neat, chaste 
blue lining, so unpretending and humble, that I 
could not help comparing it to Harriet's splendid 
work-table, and a sickness crept into my heart as I 
did so. How wicked I thought myself for those 
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dark thoughts of mine ! How guilty I felt when Mr 
Wilkinson read that very morning, from the large, 
bright Bible, the striking injunction, "Judge not, ' 
that ye be not judged." 

I alarmed Miriam that night, and caused her to 
come shivering to me through the "vdndy passage, 
from the effect of a terrible dream, which so discom- 
posed me that I screamed fearfully ; but Miriam could 
not persuade me, even by her fears and her caresses, 
to reveal the frightful vision. " No matter what it 
was, my darling," I said, " but to-morrow is our 
weekly day for hearing from IIa(rriet, is it not ?" And 
thus the alarm passed away. 

I had begun to think lately somewhat more hope- 
fully of my father. I had great reliance on Mr Wil- 
kinson s considerate way of dealing with him. I am 
sure that whilst with him my dear papa often turned 
his back on the great shadow which fell so heavily on 
his way, and I began to hope he had, at least for a 
while, forgotten the room which had so haunted him. 
One morning, however, the library door having been 
left open, he turned and looked down the passage 
into one of the bedrooms, where the sunlight was 
playing on the oaken pannels of the door. " How like 
the room," exclaimed my father, and an evident 
shudder ran through his frame. He was abstracted 
all that morning, and spoke hurriedly of returning 
soon; but this mood did not last long, and he soon 
became his better self again. 
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I said we had no parties, and indeed we lived as 
retired aa possible; but Mr Cartridge, the gentleman 
who was doing duty for Mr Wilkinson, was very often 
with us. J. scarcely know how to describe him, for 
he was one of those persons of whom it is very di^- 
cult to convey any idea to anotjier. His face was 
long and sallow, with a sticky, pasty look about it, 
and his hair, which was exceedingly long and black, 
had a stiff and gummy appearance. At a distance, 
and when seen only en masse, it did not give you the 
idea of hair, but of a condensed substance. His teeth 
were very white, and really would, have been good, 
had they not been large to deformity. 

When he smiled on me I felt for a long time in- 
clined to look away out of delicacy, lest he might 
suppose I was top closely r^arding this peculiarity 
in his appearance; but I afterwards learned bow need- 
less had been my precaution, for he more than once 
alluded, in an indirect way^ to bis mouth and teeth 
as the only part of his countenance which had any 
claim to the attractive. 

And attractive his teeth certainly were, to me at 
least, for do what I would, by one of these mysterious 
impulses in our nature, I was compelled to look at 
them, just because it always pained me to do so. If 
Mr Wilkinson were discussing with my father the 
beauties of Shakespeare, and I was attentively listen- 
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ing to their discourse, all at once I was drawn round, 
and I found to my dismay that though my mind was 
still engaged with the conversation, my earnest re- 
gards had been for some time on Mr Gartridge^s 
teeth; or if our sweet Miriam had been softly breath- 
ing to me that some disquietude was at work in her 
little heart concerning her husband's great delicacy, 
all invested with hope as it was, instead of looking at 
her earnest and expressive face whilst she^spake, my 
eyes were drawn towards the shining ivory, and I have 
since thought he must have been smiling at me then, 
otherwise how could I have seen his teeth? 

He was a man of very quiet habits, and often 
seemed to be holding an inward silent communion 
with his thoughts, even in the heart of our social 
family circle. I daresay he had a great deal to think 
of, about which I, of course, knew nothing; yet his 
manner savoured more of apathy than profound me- 
ditation; and he had a curious way of being very 
thankful to all around him ; no matter if they were 
indebted to him, it did not in the least alter the case. 
*' Miriam had done so much for him,'' he said, tiiough 
I never could find out what it consisted in, but in 
giving him plenty of practice in carving, for she gene- 
rally resigned that office to him at dinner ^ and as to 
Mr Wilkinson, there seemed to be a silent under- 
standing, at least on Mr Cartridge's part, that he 
must be through life indebted to him for being so 
considerate as to allow him the use of the pulpit. I 
could, in a measure, understand aU thb sort of feeling 
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with regard to his hospitable friends, mistaken as it 
was, but why he poured out his sense of gratitude to 
me in the way he did was more than I oould compre- 
hend. 

It was a cold, sunny March, with red sunsets light- 
ing up the leafless trees, and always when I went out 
Mr Gartridge was sure my cloak was not warm 
enough ; and when I told him it was not only lined, 
but made of the thickest cloth, he seemed as thankful 
as if he had suddenly found himself invested in the 
best greatcoat in the world. He performed a great 
many little acts of kindness for me which I could in 
no wise prevent : he wound my worsteds, disentangled 
my dress, opened the leaves of any new book I had 
expressed a wish to read ; and whenever I attempted 
to thank him, stopped me by saying the obligation 
was all on his part. 

I do not exactly remember when it first came 
into my mind that this might possibly be Mr Gart- 
ridge's peculiar way of making love ; but the thought 
once admitted, I grew exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and was sometimes so repulsive in my manner to Mr 
Gartridge that I wondered how he could keep up 
his spirit of thankfulness. I could not speak to 
Miriam on the subject, for it was too ridiculous to be 
so distressed at a mere fancy, — an idle supposition ; 
but in proportion as my discomfort increased, his 
gratitude deepened, till my perplexity was at its 
height. 

Mr Wilkinson's cough was not better ; and on our 
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dear Miriam's face a shadow rested, which, though 
scarcely to be called gloom, showed me that some 
anxious .thoughts were in her heart. 

Matters were in this state at the rectory when we 
heard of the birth of Harriet's son. How joyous was 
Ernest's letter giving us this intelligence ! '' The in- 
fant was all that his parents could desire, — ^handsome, 
symmetrically formed, with a forehead," Ernest wrote, 
^'Harriet desires me to say, almost as fine as his 
father's;" and aU this, for parents' eyes are very pene- 
trating, they could discern in the babe of a few hours. 
Harriet was wonderfully better, and Ernest's heart 
was glad. I cannot tell if this exhilarating note in- 
fused something of its spirit into Mr Cartridge, but 
certainly I had never seen him so mirthful before. I 
really should have thought that in his joyousness he 
had forgotten to be thankful, had he not expressed 
himself with a sort of mysterious gratitude about the 
birth of the little Ernest, — as if in some way we could 
not comprehend his arrival in this uneasy world was 
a signal blessing to himself; and when we drank the 
health of the new-born babe after dinner, it was a 
most ludicrous thing to see him bowing his thanks, 
as if for the compliment we paid him. This anoma- 
lous gratitude was a part of his character which, I 
must confess, I never entirely unravelled. That 
evening, in spite of all my efforts to avoid him, we 
were left alone together, when he suddenly began 
to express such heartfelt thankfulness to me for my 
affection, that a sense of fear took possession of me, 
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and I began to fancy I must have acted as dishonour- 
ably towards him as I had done towards Mr MelviUe. 
I became very much frightened, and he, mistaking all 
this for timidity, told me in an encouraging tone, — 
and his large teeth shone on me as he spoke^ — ^not to 
be so nervous, that he had loved me for some time, 
and that he promised to be faithful till death. 

When I tried to tell him it was all a great mis- 
take, he would not hear me, but blessed his fortunate 
lot in a tremulous, enthusiastic sort of way, which 
greatly increased my discomfiture. " Mr Ghurtridge," 
I said, really very much annoyed, "what are you 
talking about? what can you mean? I am sure I 
never told you in my life that I cared for you," I 
said, in a petulant, childish sort of a way, whilst the 
tears of vexation really stood in my eyes. " If you 
love me as you say you do, of what use is it if I do 
not return it ? No, my heart never can be yours." 
I was going to add, never anybody's, but something, 
I know not what, held me back from saying this. He 
would not, however, be persuaded of my indifference 
to him ; and the idea of being entrapped into an en- 
gagement was so hateful to me, that when Mr Wil- 
kinson joined us I told him of our misunderstanding, 
and entreated him to make my determination plain 
to Mr Gartridge. 

I am inclined to think Mr Wilkinson must have 
succeeded in his explanation better than I did, for 
not once did Mr Gartridge's teeth appear all that 
evening, and he sat looking at the rain^ which was 
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beating against the windows, in a melancholy way, 
which was quit^ a reproach to me. At any other 
time, I should have felt distress at being, though in- 
nocently, the cause of his suffering ; but on this oc- 
casion, I must own I was only happy that I had 
escaped, and I hugged my purpose of old maidenism 
to my heart more cordially than ever. 

During the remaining part of my visit to the rec- 
tory, Mr Gartridge seldom made his appearance. 
Once I remember that he dined with us, and then, 
from the force of habit I suppose, thanked me most 
emphatically for handing him a spoon ; but this was 
all, — ^we did not converse together. 

I have thought with sorrow since, that I might 
have been more gentle in my refusal of an honest 
heart ; but I was peculiarly situated, and my dread of 
being, through a mistake, forced into an engage- 
ment, overcame for the time the tender feelings of 
my nature. 

LXIX. 

Mr Wilkinson spoke to me very seriously about Mr 
Gartridge. ^^ Is it possible. Miss Middleton," he said, 
for he was kind in his own peculiar way, though he 
never called me Bessie, as Ernest did, — '^ is it possible 
that on account of the infatuation which has taken 
possession of you, with regard to remaining single, 
you allow yourself to set a light value on the affec- 
tion of a good and worthy man V 
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I don't know why, but I became very downcast as 
he spoke. ** It is not on that account that I refused 
Mr Gartridge/' I said ; and then, suddenly, afraid of 
being cheated out of my resolution, I added, as ener- 
getically as I possibly could, " but I never intend to 
marry, and had I not made this resolution, I cer- 
tainly never would choose Mr Gartridge. We do 
not in the least suit each other." 

As I said this, I thought of one whom I greatly 
liked, though I had tried my best not to do so; one 
who, had he been in Mr Gartridge's place, would, I 
was quite sure, have shaken my resolution about old 
maidenism. I should have been very much ashamed 
if this feeling had been known to any one but myself, 
and I blushed for having entertained it, — ^really 
blushed, when I felt how far I had allowed this pre- 
ference to enter into my heart, without once attempt- 
ing to displace it. There were many reasons why it 
was weak and sinful in me to harbour such a feel- 
ing, but, at all events, the secret was safe in my own 
keeping, and this was comfort inexpressible, as I sat 
there before Mr Wilkinson with the summer light 
falling full on my face. 

*'Ay, I do not think Mr Gartridge would suit 
you," said Mr Wilkinson, '' that's a reasonable objec- 
tion, and spoken like yourself; but when the right one 
comes, you will act differently." ** There is no right 
one to come," I answered, unconsciously, in a tone of 
such dejection that the sweetness of Mr Wilkinson's 
smile was almost lost in the unusual merriment which 
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brightened it. " Well, we shall see," he said, very 
cheerfully, yet a little more gravely, — "we shall see; 
but remember, God in every thing; and whenever you 
do love, take your engaged heart to him." 

Mr Wilkinson was naturally rather a diffident man; 
but there was something particularly unassuming in 
his manner whenever he spoke of religion, as if he, 
too, were only then learning its value ; and I re- 
member that I never thought of him in the light of 
a minister or teacher, though I could not help 
reverencing him for his gentle, but manly and fearless 
avowal of his hope and trust. 

I am sure that Miriam's love for her husband grew 
stronger every day. It was, as it were, both 
nourished and disciplined by anxiety, for though she 
did not like even to own it to herself, I saw that her 
fears for Mr Wilkinsons recovery grew stronger. 
She had other cares, too, — cares that her youth and 
inexperience scarcely knew how to meet. It was 
with difficulty they could manage to keep Mr Gart- 
ridge as curate, as far as pecuniary matters were con- 
cerned ; the rectory was small and unprofitable, and 
Miriam's little marriage portion was ebbing fast away. 
The look of care deepened on her face, but her warm 
smile stood brightly by its side, and, strange to say, 
there was nothing gloomy about it. 

It would have been absurd in me to attempt to 
comfort Miriam. There was a brook of consolation 
in her own soul which was never dry, but she grew 
thoughtful and pale, and sometimes, — but only when 
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we were alone together, — sighed so deeply, that I 
thought she must have learned the meaning of the 
old song, when it speaks of the burden ef love. 

" My road is the safest, dear," I said, fondly press- 
ing her soft cheek against mine. ''No, my love, no/' 
she answ^ed, looking into my face in a way which 
I cannot describe; ''you speak, dearest Bessie, of 
what you do not understand. If you knew the 
intense happiness of having one true heart your own 
in this large world, you would not think it best to 
live and die unloved." 

It was unaccountably strange, but as she spoke I 
began to think of all the severe things Mr Leonard 
Barrington had ever said to me. I recalled his look, 
his 'voice, his manner, and became so engaged in 
wondering why he had always dealt so hardly with 
me, that it was some little time before I observed the 
tears on Miriam's face. She did not try to conceal 
them from me, but speaking out the train of thought 
into which she had fallen, said, " Such a treasure is 
his dear love, that even to possess It a little while 
will hallow the remainder of my life." She sobbed 
very much when she had said this, and it was some 
time before she became calm enough to tell me, that 
ahe knew He who sent the sorrow would send his 
patience too. 

There was something very helpless and childlike 
about Miriam when she was troubled, — indeed there 
always was, only it came out more then. She was 
so delici^, so inexperienced, so leaning on her hus- 
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band for every thing, and, at the same time, without 
being at all aware of it, a great sweetener of trial to 
him, that it made me feel sick at heart to think it 
possible she might be left alone. 

I remember her that evening at dinner, with her 
half-dried tears^ and flushed cheeks, and slightly 
quivering lips, gliding gently again into happi- 
ness, under the genial influence of her husband's 
smile. 

Ernest came down on us very delightfully and un- 
expectedly, about a fortnight after the birth of his 
boy. It was the first time he had taken a holiday 
since he had become a parent, for he was head nurse 
at home, and wild as any schoolboy's was his joy at 
being a father. He was so buoyant and youthful, 
and so full of happy projects and anticipations, that 
he enlivened us all. He was quite beside himself 
with his high spirits ; for his darling Harriet was so 
strong and well, the doctor declared it to be quite 
astonishing. '' If any thing should happen, Bessie/' 
he said to me during the course of the evening, — for 
in spite of all his glee he bad a habit of being sud- 
denly depressed for a few moments, — ^I think it was 
constitutional, — ** if any thing sad should happen," 
and hb voice faltered a little; 'Mf I should lose 
her, I think I should go mad." 

''For shame, Ernest," I said, pretending to be 
vexed with him ; '^ when God is so good to you, to 
talk in this way." But I had mistaken him entirely. 
" God knows how I thank him, Bessie," he said ; 
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^' but I have a strange feeling aboat me just now, as 
if there were some truth in the old adage, — 

* When joy is highest, 
Sorrow is nicest/ " 

" I wish, Ernest," I said, " we had both more of 
Miriam's trustfulness." ^' Oh ! " he replied with his 
bright old smile, half seriously and half jokingly, 
''you cannot think how religious I mean to be. Every 
Sunday we will go to church, and sit so respectably 
in our family pew. Bless his little heart, when will our 
boy be able to stand on the seat by his father ! " and 
then he went off into snatches of song, varying from 
a whistle to a hum, and the burden of one of his 
merry strains ran thus, — 

" And the hills and the dales, from, the towers that yon see. 
All, all shall belong, my fair baby, to thee !'* 

He told me that Captain Lawley had left him for 
some weeks, but was still at a friend's house in the 
neighbourhood. 

Dear Ernest remuned with us one Sunday, and 
Mr Wilkinson surprised us by declaring his intention 
of preaching that morning. Myiam had been in the 
secret all the week, and I saw she was now trembling 
and exceedingly nervous. 

It was a pretty rustic church, and has dwelt long 
on my memory. It was situated just exactly where 
it should have been, — a little above the bridge on the 
hill slope, which you could see from its ivied porch, 
arching very picturesquely over the winding river. 
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I always like a bridge, perhaps because some of my 
happiest associations are connected with it ; its arches 
are so pleasant to the eye, and it seems to take away 
the character of waste from the waters, by tracking its 
airy path-way over them. We had turned at the 
porch just to look at the view, for the village in its 
very best aspect was before us, when Ernest ex- 
claimed, '* There's my brother ! " and there he was, 
without any mistake, crossing the bridge on his 
favourite pony Dapper. 

" You are too late for church this morning, old 
boy," Ernest exclaimed in so loud a tone that Miriam 
was obliged to remind him of the congregation as- 
sembling round ; ''but never mind," continued Ernest, 
taking no notice of the caution, '' he will pick up 
something from the remains of our breakfast." 

I had seen Mr Leonard even before Ernest, but 
was afraid to make known my recognition of him. 

" How very pale you are, little Quaker," Ernest 
said ; '' I am keeping you and Miriam too long stand- 
ing." And 1 remember, as we walked up the still 
aisle, my knees trembled, and I was glad of the sub- 
dued light that fell shelteringly on me from the 
coloured windows, shedding its broadest shadows on 
the old grave-stones under our feet. How strange 
that a sight of Mr Leonard should thus affect me ! 
but I argued with myself that it all arose from my 
fear of him, for I could not at all get over the stern 
manner in which he had spoken to me at the Bed 
Brick House. Mr Gartridge might have scolded me 
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for ever, and I should have remained unmoved ; but 
I did not think of that then. 

There was more drooping about Miriam than usual, 
and I became conscious during the service that she 
was weeping. 

Mr Wilkinson was mild but impressive. His text 
I well remember^ '' Without me ye can do nothing." 
He did not place himself on holier ground than that 
occupied by his hearers, but explained to them that 
he was helpless as they when unaided by the strong 
right arm of Omnipotence. My mind, I am sorry 
to say, was in a state of great excitement at the 
idea of meeting Mr Leonard, and this was chiefly 
caused by the fear that he would discover my 
agitation. In the midst of all these perplexing 
thoughts, my confidence in the happiness of old 
maidenism suddenly seemed to become small, as if 
removed to a distance, — ^not that this feeling was in 
any way connected with Mr Leonard, or could pos* 
sibly have had any thing to do with him, because he 
had not only conceived an unaccountable dislike to 
me, but he was engaged to his distant kinswoman. Miss 
Berrington, and I knew it. Then I sit in the quiet 
church, — I see Miriam's loving face looking anxiously 
at her husband ; I know her tender and susceptible 
heart is full of fear for him, lest the exertion should 
be more than he is well able to bear, but I, cannot 
sympathfse with her. 

Service is over, and we are going home. I hear 
Ernest's merry voice laughing out a cordial greeting 
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to his brother, and I feel half blindfolded by the 
beating of my heart, that I am approaching nearer 
to Mr Leonard. I am in terror lest he should per- 
ceive my agitation, but in the midst of all this I 
know that I am speaking to him, welcoming him to 
the rectory. If my heart would but beat less rapidly, 
I feel persuaded I could maintain the outward ap- 
pearance of calmness, but I am conscious of an un- 
steady hand, a trembling voice, and it is a very great 
relief to me, in spite of a little undue precipitancy 
on my part, to find myself alone in my bedroom. I 
set about folding my shawl, as if it were a matter of 
great moment that the four comers should all be 
precisely even, then I double it, and then I unfold it 
all again just as carefully. But my thoughts are not, 
as a looker-on might have supposed, with my occu- 
pation. * Now I am justifying, now condemning my- 
self, and now resolving that I will try and infuse 
into my manner a stony sort of rigidity. Strange 
that Miriam's advice did not then occur to me, — 
strange, after all Mr Wilkinson had said, that I de- 
termined in my own strength to act as I desired. 

We had on the whole a very pleasant day. Some- 
times my embarrassment came up into my face, and 
I had no power over it at all ; and then it urged me 
to say things I would have recalled if I could, and 
gave a sort of flutter to my manner which I was 
unable to control. 

It was settled that day that, although now about 
to return home with my father, Ernest was shortly 
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to call for me, and to take me to Petwood for a few 
days, to introduce me to his son and heir. 

It makes me happy on reflection to remember that 
I did not urge my father to prolong his visit, that I 
acquiesced cheerfully in his immediate return, al- 
though at the time the wish was on me stronger than 
ever to remain with Miriam. I remember that I 
became all at once avaricious of time. I wished to 
possess some influence over the passing hours, so that 
they might not fly away so rapidly. 

It was hard work to say adieu to Miriam, and I 
am sure it must have been owing to Mr Leonard's 
unusual kindness that it made me sorrowful even to 
say farewell to him. Not one severe word had he 
uttered all the time we had been together ; and then, 
as he was engaged to Miss Berrington, I looked on 
him in the light of a married man, who could not 
interfere in any way with my plan of old maidenism, 
and I wished very much to converse with him freely ; 
but in spite of all I could do, restraint hung heavily 
on me, and my manner and conduct when with him 
were any thing but what I wished them to be. 

I am afraid I was very selfish at this time. I had 
often come out from my own troubles to rejoice with 
my dear girls in their happiness, and now that Miriam 
was anxious about her husband, and Harriet a re- 
joicing mother, I could only think of my dreary situ- 
ation, and wish, — ^but no matter, I scarcely know 
what I wished. I think, however, that I returned 
to my duty at home very cheerfully ; for no sooner 
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was I in the shadows of the old house than my sense 
of responsibility came upon me, and I felt that I must 
protect my father as far as I could f^om unkindness 
and insult. 

Mrs Middleton had grown harder towards him,— 
there was more entire carelessness of manner about 
her, as if she scorned even to be angry with him. 

Her utter neglect was, I could see, very painful to 
him at times, but I knew it was a comfort to him to 
find the old room unoccupied. I knew it was a real 
happiness to him that Miss Fulton was no longer 
.there ; still, there was something very melancholy in 
the way in which he clung to the old room. I am 
sure he must have been often there before I was 
awake in the morning ; and just as the evening twi- 
light came on, I was sure to see him there leaning 
against one of the bed-posts, with his arms folded, 
and looking in a manner I cannot describe at the 
pillows, at the place where my poor mother's head 
used to rest. There was such abject humiliation, 
such self-reproach in the expression of his counte- 
nance, that I never could prevail on myself to in- 
trude on him at such times, though I longed to be 
at his side that I might try and bear even a little 
part of the burden of anguish which pressed so 
heavily on him. I feel it was almost wrong in me 
to look in on his retirement, only I did so filially and 
reverently ; and if I saw him in his repentance and 
remorse, it served but to deepen my pity and my 
love. 
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JJJL. 

' Mrs Marshall was the only person in our home to 
whom I could speak of my dear mamma, and this 
formed a tie between us till by d^^rees we became 
very unreserved when conversing of the past. 

** How distressing it is, Mrs Marshall/' I said, ^ to 
see the manner in which Mrs Middleton knocks 
about these old fiimily portraits, which for my papa's 
sake we have ever held so sacred, without making 
any reference at all to him." ** Yery true, my dear, 
very true," she replied, '* it's all bad enough, and it 
brings hot tears to my old eyes to see master's face 
so melancholy, and you. Miss Bessie, beginning to 
logk careworn in your bright youth ; but as the hymn 
says, ^ Th^e's something mysterious-like in the way 
of providence,' and it seems as if it had all come back- 
wards now on my poor master, for, as you know. 
Miss Bes^e, she said it was them there extravagant 
old pictures, with their long faces and fine powdered 
heads, that made him first look coldly on your 
mother. She hadn't nothing to do, you know, 'Mias 
Bessie, with these fine families, though a prettier and 
more lady-like creature never breathed than your 
mamma. 

Mrs Marshall did not know how she was wringing 
my heart by what she said, or I am quite sure she 
would never have revealed to me all this. Aa it was, 
it seemed to afibrd her a- strange sort of pleasure to 
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impart to me that of which I had hitherto been 
ignorant. ^' One day," she said to me, in a kind of 
portentous way, crossing her legs, and taking an- 
other sip at her tea, for we wwe conversing in the 
housekeeper's room ; " one day. Miss Bessie — ^I have 
never forgotten it-— I overheard your father re- 
proaching the poor thing for what he was pleased 
to call her ancestry, 1 think, though I'm no schokr, 
and don't rightly know the words. Your grand- 
father, he said, waa only a tradesman, for that he used 
to ship beef and pork to the colonies. The door was 
a little open. Miss Bessie, and as I passed I saw him 
looking up at the pictures in a sort of way which told 
me he was thinking, ' Them painted things is much 
better than you.' Upon my word. Miss," she con- 
tinued, " I never thought to tell this to any cme, I 
meant it to lie here all my life," and she put her hand 
upon her heart as she spoke ; '^ but as it has coma 
out now, I might as well say all. He got that there 
horrid creature," and she lowered her voice very 
considerably as she said this, ^^ for your governess, 
just because she was some fifteenth cousin to a baro- 
net. Oh, Miss Bessie, it was too wrong, too very 
wrong, as God in heaven knew all the while ; and 
then, the very worst of it was to hear them two 
laughing together, when that poor creature was lying 
ill on her bed. Yes, Miss, as true as I am sitting here ; 
and Miss Evans said that if your sainted mamma 
had hor likeness taken, there must be barrels of 
beef in the baekgroundy to distinguish it from the 

M 
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others." ^* And did my father laugh ?" I exchumed.' 
^' Why, Miss, I must say they both seemed to think 
it a mighty fine joke." '' Oh, say no more, dear Mrs 
Marshall," I cried; '' say no more, if you do not wish 
me to die !" I gasped for breistth, and then fell back 
in a sort of hysterical faint, from which I recovered 
to weep convulsively. 

Poor Mrs Marshall was frightened out of all her 
indignation, and could only hover round me, bemoan- 
ing her folly for having told me all, this. "Poor 
lamb V she said, in real concern, " after all, I have 
been wrong to let out the secret; it should have 
stayed where it was, in the depths of my own heart, 
which is time-hardened now, and can bear it." " Dear 
Mrs Marshall," I said, "I know it is love for my 
mamma which makes you tell me now ; only I think I 
would rather not have known it :" and then I wept 
again, but more gently than at first ; and the faithful 
creature worked herself up into such a state of self- 
reproach that I had to rally, and to suppress my 
feelings in order to console her ; and this brought 
me back to something like calmness. 

I could not, however, have joined Mr^ Middleton 
that evening; for my very life I could not have 
looked quietly in her face ; so I hastened to my bed- 
room. As I passed my poor mother's room the door 
was slightly open. I looked in ; my father was on 
his knees at the bedside, and I distinctly heard him 
say, "GkKi be merciM to me a sinner." All the 
indignation kindling in my heart against him was 
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extinguished. Who was I, in mj ignorance and my 
weakness, my instability and my folly, that I could 
condemn an erring fellow-creature ? still less could 
I deal hardly with my suffering and deeply-repentant 
father. His remorse was working out for him a 
bitter chastisement. His face expressed the most 
deplorable anguish, and his tears, as I watched him, 
blotted from my heart all lingering feelings of resent- 
ment. I went in softly, and knelt down by his side. 
" God be merciful to us both," I said ; " for in Thy 
sight can no man living be justified." 

" Ah, Bessie, my poor child," he replied, after a 
little while, for I am sure he did not at first recognise 
me, " your wrong-doings are such as God will forgive, 
but mine, — oh, what can wipe them from the holy 
book of remembrance ?" 

I am almost ashamed to own it, but I must do so 
for the sake of my narrative, I had never in my life 
attempted to comfort any one by assurances of divine 
aid, but at that moment, impelled by my great love 
for my father, without any consideration at all, I said, 
" * The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.' " 
A. solemnity seemed to fall on us from the words, and 
seeing that he was engaged in fervent prayer, I 
silently withdrew. 

I was half-afraid to leave him there in his over- 
whelming sorrow, and I watched and listened till, 
when an hour or more had passed away, I heard him 
go down stairs. 

Mrs Marshall sat by my bedside till very late that 
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nighty for she knew why I could not sleep ; and id j 
father came in with his candle in his hand, and 
kissed me, as he used to do when I was a very little 
girl, and my heart was so full that I pretended to 
be asleep ; and then he turned and looked out at the 
$tars ; but I saw him in the light as he went out at 
the door, and be was pale, oh, so very pale ! 

April had come in on us very pleasantly, though 
with many tears. We scarcely knew which to admire 
most, the beautiful blossoms or the rain-drops which 
bespangled them. The violets had long come to 
perfection. The swallows had all returned, and were 
gambolling about in the soft blue light; the grass 
was in full flower, and drank in with delight the 
balmy showers ; there were no storms, — ^indeed there 
was very little wind ; and I thought the spring was 
only gently weeping that she must be forgotten so 
soon amidst the brighter days of summer. 

In the midst of this sweet weather, Ernest came 
for me, and claimed the fulfilment of my promise to 
pay a visit to his boy. Much as I wished to be with 
Harriet, — Chappy as the very sound of Ernest's cheer- 
ful voice made me, — I could not all at once make up 
my mind to leave my father. Ernest could but im- 
perfectly know how I was situated with regard to 
him ; and a thousand differing feelings sprang up in 
my heart, all vehemently contending in their old way 
for the mastery. I thought it would be unkind to 
leave home, and I felt I ought to keep my promise 
with Ernest ; but my father decided for me by insist- 
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ing that I should leave him for a while. He said he 
should receive me with a strengthened heart on my 
return, if he felt I had been out for a little change. 
** Tou must not think, my love/' he continued with 
more earnestness than I had observed in him for along 
time, " I am duped into the belief that all this loneli- 
ness is pleasant and natural to you/' — and as he spoke 
his eyes were full of all their old tenderness for me ; 
" the more I appreciate your unselfish goodness, the 
greater is my desire that you should leave me for a 
time/' It was very pleasant to hear him speak of me 
in this way, though it brought the tears to my eyes. 
" Perhaps you do not quite understand me, my dear," 
he added; ^'I mean it is a comfort to think that I 
too can be a little unselfish, — that all better feeling 
is not dead within me." I had observed lately that 
my father sometimes became so occupied by his 
own thoughts as to forget those around him ; and I 
think that whilst he was saying all this, he forgot 
that Ernest was in the room. My poor dear papa ! 
I think he would not have accepted happiness as a 
gift. He was miserable, and yet this very misery 
was in one sense a comfort to him. He endured 
it as a kind of penance for the great wrong he had 
done his wife ; and I am sure he had an odd, mistaken 
feeling that his grief at my absence would, as it were, 
work out a fuller atonement for his sin. 

On the whole, I felt glad it was determined for 
me that I should go. 

Ernest seemed so seriously to desire my company 
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at Petwood Hall, that I began to fancy it could not 
be only to see his baby he had so urged this visit. 

When all was settled for my departure the next 
day, his old playful way returned to him ; he called 
me his little Quaker, and stood there, at the side of 
my sorrow-stricken father, all gladness, and bright- 
ness, and hope. 



LXXI. 

We had proceeded some way on our journey,— I 
mean Ernest and I, — ^he talking of the blessing it was 
to any woman to become a mother, and I adhering 
most resolutely to my plan of old maidenism, when I 
observed the same hesitation about him which I had 
remarked on the pre^'ious evening. It was a look of 
uneasy thought. I saw it as plainly then on his brave 
generous face as I saw it afterwards when he was 
far more closely connected with sorrow. But this 
passed away, and yielded to a sort of timidity, as if it 
was quite necessary, though he feared, to tell me what 
was passing in his mind. 

I thought I would first help him on a little, and I 
asked him if he were still anxious about ELarriet's 
health. 

^* No, thank God,*' he said; " she is much stronger ; 
but there are always little matters in families which, 
you know, it would not do to talk of to all the world; 
and I being a family man," and his playfulness flitted 
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over his face as he spoke> ** and having a very sweet 
wife, who is bejond all the world dear to me" and 
his noble, trustful heart beamed in his eyes, " I like 
her to do all that is right, and proper, and discreet. 
She is very young and unworldly, and I want your 
aid, Bessie, just to tell my dearest that she must not 
be quite so unreserved with strangers. I know how 
Miriam has counselled you, and just so I would have 
you counsel my dear.'* 

I began to say this was impossible, for that I had 
none of Miriam's goodness, and I feared but a little, 
a very little, of her wisdom ; but he put his hand on 
my mouth, and begged me not to oppose him. 

" Harriet, in her simplicity, treats every visitor too 
much as a brother," he said ; ^'and the world is unjust 
and censorious, and will impute to my darling feel- 
ings she had rather die than entertain." 

I now began to have some due to guide me to the 
real nature of the matter he wished to entrust to my 
management; in fact, I saw clearly through Ernest's 
distress, and I knew he wished me to caution Harriet 
against her friendship for the man whom I had always 
disliked. 

I was gratified by Ernest's confidence in me, and 
pleased that he thought I could deal skilfully in so 
very delicate a matter, but I was very sorr}' for Har- 
riet, and still more so for him, for although he went 
back again into himself, and was light-hearted and 
frank as usual, I fancied I observed something graver 
about the expression of his mouth, as if the words he 
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had spoken had left a shadow behind them. But we 
glided on into such calm conversation at last, that I 
forgot for a little while our graver communing, and 
was only reminded of it by a restless sort of nervous- 
ness which had taken possession of the ends of Ernest's 
fingers, causing him to beat tunes on his knees, and 
occasionally to give a full chord to the window-glass, 
so fearlessly that I am sure he never once remem- 
bered its brittle nature. But he planned out a very 
beautiful future for his boy, and then relapsed into 
sudden thoughtfulness, breaking from it abruptly to 
tell me that he believed he loved Harriet too much, 
with the same breath assuring me she deserved it 
all. 

He had throughout our little discussion taken 
great care to avoid the least allusion to Captain Law- 
ley. I had seen, all the while he was speaking, how 
his brave heart turned from any suspicion of his dear 
girl, as he called her, — how, when I promised to give 
her my advice, and tried to keep up in my face the 
expression that I had no doubt of her attending to 
my suggestions, he secretly thanked me with his whole 
heart. I saw all this, and more too. His light- 
hearted manner still sat naturally upon him, but it 
was not so uniform; it was more impulsive, — ^more 
fitful. Something was gone from his character, some- 
thing so slight that I did not miss it till we approached 
our joume/s end, and I asked myself if it could be 
his confidence in good that was lessened, and I feared 
it was. How Ernest's hce brightened up when his 
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house was in sight. I had begun to enter into all 
his joys again with my old interest. Harriet and her 
baby were at the window when we approached. She 
had taken it from the nurse's arms, in her pride, thus 
to welcome me. She looked so lovely. ^' My own 
Bessie/' she said, and affectionately we embraced 
each other. The babe was a fine child, with a strik- 
ingly delicate complexion, made more transparent by 
a slight rose-blush in his cheeks, uncommon to so 
young an infant. I listened complacently to them 
as they discoursed on its classically-formed mouth 
and Grecian nose, and whilst doing so I saw Captain 
Lawley's card on the table, with the appearance of 
its having been recently placed there. 

Why I blushed and became confused! cannot telL 
I thought Harriet observed this, though she said no- 
thing, and that there was just the slightest possible 
touch of anxiety on her face. 

When we were in her bedroom she laughed, and 
told me she thought the little fellow knew the Cap- 
tain, for he had stared at his moustaches so that 
morning. 

It was not my time to speak yet, so I only looked 
at Harriet's beautiful face till I could not marvel that 
Ernest had such confidence in her, for I fancied so 
clear a light shone from her eyes that the most sus- 
picious might have felt it was kindled at the altar of 
truthfulness. 

We dressed for dinner together, and somehow or 
other we got on the subject of beauty. Harriet in- 
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sisted that my complexion was singularly fair, — ^that 
every one must think so; that, for her part, she loved 
admiration. ''She knew well enough/' she said, 
'' that Miriam would not think this in accordance 
with what the feelings of a married woman should 
be, but she could not help it; she always had liked to 
be praised. When I went to a small evening party 
not very long ago," she continued, '' Captain Lawley 
said I was by far the loveliest woman in the room." 
Surely, I said to myself, I can at least do a part of 
Ernest's bidding here. 

" Harriet, my darling," I excLumed, " I would not 
let him, or any one else, make such fine speeches to 
me; I would receive such honied words from my hus- 
band only : " and I brushed down the braids of my hair 
with a little more vehemence than I usually did whilst 
I spoke, and drew, at least I thought so, my purpose 
of old maidenism tightly round my heart; yet, in that 
inconsistency which I believe is a part of my nature, 
I went on to tell Harriet that a husband's admiration 
should suffice her. 

I don't know at all how I managed to be so ear- 
nest and enthusiastic, but the sound of my own voice 
and her silence encouraged me, and I went on saying 
a great deal in a very animated sort of way about 
woman's devotion, and the beautiful character of a 
loving wife. 

I must tell the truth, and confess I was almost 
afraid to look round on Harriet to see the effect my 
words had wrought. When I did so she was pout- 
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ing her pretty lips, and a considerable degree of vexa- 
tion suffused her cheeks. 

" And pray how long is it, Mrs Prim/' she said, 
''since you have taken on yourself the old maid's 
character ? Come, my dear, you must leave off flirt- 
ing with curates till in their innocence they propose 
to you, before you talk in that manner." And her 
face brightened, and her smile returned, leaving no 
trace of dbcomposure behind it. ' 

She informed me that Mr Leodlird was staying 
with them, and also Miss Berrington. '' She is a 
cheerful creature," Harriet said; ''very much like 
Ernest." 

" Mr Leonard is happy in his choice," I replied. 
It was very strange that an uncontrollable blush 
should rise up into my face as I said this, and Har- 
riet's expression of face was stranger still. It was 
something between raillery and earnestness; but she 
kissed me, and called me little Quaker in her kindest 
way, and we went down stairs to dinner. 

I am almost ashamed to tell the thoughts which 
passed very rapidly through my mind on that stair- 
case. After all the good advice I had given Harriet, 
it costs me something to make the confession, but I 
endeavoured to deal faithfully with Harriet, and I 
will try and be just towards myself. I wondered if 
my complexion were really so very fair, and if Harriet 

m 

had said people admired it from having heard Mr 
Leonard make any remark about it. I was heartily 
ashamed of this thought as it came into my mind; 
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for besides its being an intruder on my heart, I knew 
he was engaged to Miss Berrington. I therefore felt 
very much to blame for thinking at all about my 
appearance in connection with Mr Barrington; but as 
I did indulge in these musings on the old staircase, I 
am sure it is right in me to confess it. 

The time passed on very pleasantly that first even- 
ing of our arrival. 

I thought Miss Berrington very like Ernest, only 
that she had a s#eet and feminine softness about her, 
— she was so joyous, so rosy, and fresh in her happi- 
ness; and, strange as it may seem, I accounted for 
this by the fact of her being in possession of Mr 
Leonard's love. 

Though he was a stem sort of man, and continued 
to look gravely at me, I had discovered there was a 
deep kindness about him, that manly, quiet earnest- 
ness which is so successful with woman. I could 
not, though he always sat by Miss Berrington's side, 
and devoted himself to her, overcome the disquietude 
I felt in his presence. It must have been his severe 
manner towards me during our first acquaintance that 
made me thus afraid of him, and then my home-life 
had predisposed me to be very nervous, and I tried 
to strengthen myself by renewing my habitual reso- 
lutions; and in the midst of all this, my thoughts, 
escaping from control, would fly off, and fix them- 
selves in a reverie on Miss Berrington's happiness. 
She sometimes rallied me a little on my extraordinary 
wish to pass my life all alone; and as to Ernest, he 
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assumed a comic, compassionate way, saying that he 
pledged himself to visit me during my declining 
yearsy and that as to the strength of my life, it ought 
to be spent in ragged schools and infirmaries. He 
would not, however, suffer even Miss Berrington to 
join in the laugh against me which he had evoked, 
declaring I was a stanch little Quaker, and had a 
right to please myself, saying I was very silly to blush 
about it at all, for that now he was married^ where 
was the man worthy of me ? 



LXXII. 

Captain Lawley called very, very often, and some- 
times, at Ernest's invitation, remained to dinner. He 
went on in his careless, merry way, making us all 
laugh together; at other times he would say the most 
complimentary things to Miss Berrington or to me, 
but never to Harriet, though he addressed the most 
commonplace things to her in a grave and emphatic 
way. I should not have thought Ernest took any 
notice of this, but from the peculiar manner in which 
be sometimes took to curling his whiskers with his 
thumb and forefinger, — a motion in him which I well 
knew to be indicative of thought. He soon, however, 
fell back again into his usual unwatchful mood. 

He had so much delicate consideration for Harriet, 
that I believe he often endured Captain Lawley as a 
guest rather than even in thought wrong his darling; 
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and he felt that becoming cold towards him might 
seem to implj mistrust in her. 

There was a little couch in the drawing-room in 
the form of the letter S, so that two persons sitting 
on it were very near together, being divided only by 
a slight rosewood partition. It was called the " con- 
versation-sofa." One morning I thought Ernest 
looked fairly distressed ; he went out on the lawn 
with Harriet, and I saw he was evidently conversing 
with her on some exciting topic. They drew near 
the house, and Harriet's face bore traces of tears. 
She hastened to her bed-room. Through the low 
window, Ernest entered the room where I was sit- 
ting. For some time, he walked up and down with- 
out speaking ; then, suddenly standing still, he said, 
" Good heaven, Bessie, if I have wronged her ! 
What ails me that I am thus excited and disturbed ? 
It is the first time I have been seriously angry with 
Hetty since my marriage ; but it annoyed me so^rri- 
bly to find her a little while ago sitting with Captain 
Lawley on the twisted couch, that I could not help 
telling her it amounted to'fiirtation, which I would 
not allow." 

" And you were right, dear Ernest," I said, ** to 
let her know you disapproved of it ; otherwise, from 
very thoughtlessness, she might have acted again in. 
the same manner." 

" Ah, but I spoke so impetuously," he replied, " I 
wounded her feelings. I said she could not care for 
me." I judged from this that she had expressed some 
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determination not to g^ve up her seat on the little 
sofa, but I made no inquiries. 

'* Dear g^rl !" be exclaimed in a self-acousing tone, 
and I saw bis honest love glowing on his ingenuous 
countenance, — I saw how his noble heart blamed 
itself for listening even for a moment to the whisper 
of suspicion, — I saw him hasten to Harriet's room, 
no doubt to ask forgiveness for his impetuosity ; and 
I hoped and felt that Harriet would deal justly with 
the great boon God had .bestowed on her in such a 
love as his. 

All my better thoughts of Harriet remained stead- 
fast for some time, and even when I saw Captain 
Lawley riding by the side of the low phaeton, the 
very side on which Harriet was seated with her baby, 
I am not sure they wavered, but I felt uneasy; and 
when Miss Berrington, who was in the carriage with 
us, assured me in a merry whisper that she thought 
Captain Lawley must have taken a fancy to me, for 
that he followed us wherever we went, I had some 
difficulty in refraining from telling her I wished I 
could think so too. She evidently had no idea that 
his attentions were given to Harriet, otherwise she 
would not have made it a jesting matter ; she was 
not at all that kind of person. 

I thought the shadow of mistrust, which had fallen 
on Ernest's heart, did not at all diminish his affec- 
tion. • Perhaps I am wrong in calling it mistrust — 
uneasiness would be a more appropriate word. At 
times it appeared to vanish entirely. 
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Summer came on so lovinglj, with its balmjbreezes 
and sunny days, that we were often tempted to make 
pic-nio excursions into the country. Little Ernest 
generally accompanied us. He was now six months 
old, and gave all those sweet tokens of acpanding 
intellect which parents so dearly prize. I never 
could overcome the dislike I felt at seeing that child 
in Captain Lawley's arms. I accused myself of be- 
ing morose and suspicious, and I often wondered how 
I, who knew so little of life, could take on myself to 
judge hardly of others. 

Harriet and I once had some very stormy words 
together. I told her boldly it was very evident to me 
that Ernest was grieved at her continued association 
with Captain Lawley, and I counselled her, as she 
valued the peace of a very precious heart, to keep that 
man at a distance. *^ Ah, Bessie," she said, ^ I see yoa 
know nothing of my love for Ernest. I would lay 
down my life for him." '< But you cannot lay aside," 
I said, '' the foolish gratification you fed in receiving 
the attentions of another*" 

*^ I wish you would not speak in that angry way, 
Bessie," she rej^d ; ^' you make me quite nervous. 
Well, Ernest jealous ! who would have thought it f 
I will not believe it now." And then we both be- 
came excited and eager, and Harriet was quite per- 
suaded she had been ill treated by me; but we 
softened down, and this tx)nfereQce ended in her 
sobbing on my neck, and telling me in a most impas- 
sioned way, while she looked more beautifiil than 
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ever in her distress, that Ernest '^aa the bright star 
of her life, and that no human heart could possibly 
eontain more love than hers did for him. 



Lxxm. 

We had very discouraging accounts from Miriam, 
and yet it was evident to me her hopefulness did not 
forsake her. We heard that she, too, had become 
the mother of a delicate daughter. What surprised 
me very much was, that Harriet expressed no wish 
to visit her cousin. They had been brought up to- 
gether as sisters^ and I could not dbmiss from my 
mind the feeling that she lacked some of her old im- 
pulsive warm-heartedness in this matter ; but I had 
always entertained so high an opinion of Harriet, 
that this persuasion was but momentary. Her 
own babe had been a little fretful lately, and she 
feared it was not well, and it was very natural 
she should not wish it to undertake even a short 
journey. 

I had another 4}loudy thought. I fancied, indeed 
I was quite sure, that since my excited and almost 
angry discussion with Harriet, Captain Lawley was 
not so frequently with us, and this circumstance 
made me ask myself more than once if she could 
possibly have told him of my remonstrance; but she 
looked so good, so guileless, hanging on her husband's 
arm, that I grew angry with my suspicious heart. 

Hi 
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and felt unhappy that I had silently wronged my 
darling. 

What could I, whose life had been so secluded, know 
about motives and principles ? No matter, I held on 
firmly to my dislike of Captain Lawley. 

There were times when I fancied that something 
like a shadow dimmed the light of Ernest's eyes, 
and when I reflected how very joyous housed to be, 
I was persuaded he was graver than ever ; but these 
thoughts vanished when we were all together in the 
cheerful summer-light of the drawing-room, and Mr 
Leonard's voice, as he read to us, invariably soothed 
me. 

I sometimes thought Miss Berrington did not value 
his love as much (I may as well say it at once) as 
I should have done had I been in her situation. I felt 
I should have set a higher price on it than she did. 
I am afraid I found pleasure in these musings, and 
frequently, when I was in my own room at night, it 
made me weep to think how I had shut myself out 
from all affection of this kind. I am sure I was not 
unhappy because I had not Mr Leonard's love, for 
he was I knew when introduced to him engaged to 
Miss Berrington ; I only speculated on the way in 
which I should have behaved had I occupied her 
place. And sometimes, even during the day, with Er- 
nest and Harriet, and all of them, around me, I have 
carried on these reflections till a loud laugh from 
Ernest, full of its old tones of mirthfulness, recalled 
me to my wiser self; for I knew very well whilst I 
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indulged in these dreamings, that it was a sad waste 
of thought to do so. 

It was quite time that I should return to my poor 
father. Harriet seemed all her dear affectionate self 
again, and Captain Lawley seldom made his appear- 
ance amongst us now. I had heen so petted and 
cared for, and I loved them all so much, that I was 
exceedingly depressed at the idea of our separation. 
I found it a grief even to part from Mr Leonard. 
There was something improving in his society. I 
seemed to become better, more fervent in the right, 
imbued with higher aspirations, nobler purposes, after 
being a great deal with him. More than once, I 
am afraid, my resolution of old maidenism wavered 

. when I thought of him ; that is to say, I felt if there 
could be just such another in this world, I should 
have regretted my determination never to marry. I 
was always ashamed of these thoughts, and strug- 
gled much against them ; but I cried a great deal 
as I bid them all farewell. Harriet had a more than 
usual softness about her on this the morning of our 
parting, and looked especially lovely in all the youth- 
fulness and promise which had so irradiated her 
girlhood. 

I remember sobbing as I bade her adieu, and 
calling her my beautiful dear; and Ernest said. No, 

. she was not mine, but his, — all his ! and he looked 
so proud of her and so fond of her, and I loved them 
both more than I had ever done before, and a 
strength and a power rose up in my heart as I looked 
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at them, derived, lam sure, from my love towards them, 
to give them through life my warmest friendship. 

I don't think that Mr Leonard had much to do 
with my feeling of sorrow at this adieu, but he had 
been kinder to me lately, more interested in all that 
concerned me; so that, perhaps, I might have been 
sorry to leave him too; — but this can be of no con- 
sequence to any one. 

I was two days with Miriam on my homeward 
way, — only two days, because I had heard from my 
father that he was not well. 

Mr Wilkinson was still looking very delicate, but 
he preached occasionally, and Miriam, in the sweet 
character of mother, was more endearing than ever. 
Very fragile was the little creature in her arms, and 
on this account her love for it was no doubt invested 
with peculiar tenderness. 

It was a great joy to her that her husband was 
better, and in the fulness of her heart she could 
scarcely ever speak of his slightly improved health 
without tears. God had been so rich in mercy to 
her, and with her husband and her babe she could be 
happy anywhere. I never saw more devotion in any 
human being than in Miriam. I am sure she knew 
Mr Wilkinson's thoughts almost before he was himself 
conscious of them. Her playful terms of endear- 
ment were perhaps not quite so numerous as Har- 
riet's ; but then Mr Wilkinson was so different from 
Ernest, and Miriam's silent love was as expressive as 
many words could have made it. She had a way of 
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sitting by him when he was reading, holding his 
hand in hers, and pressing her warm soft cheek on it 
in a manner that made one sad ; and yet I am afraid 
I shall be misunderstood by using this expression, — 
it only made me reflect with sorrow on the strange 
and lonely path which I had marked out for myself. 
Miriam and I were necessarily very hurried in all we 
had to say to each other. She and her husband were 
both so anxious about my father, so interested in 
every thing that concerned me, it was quite strength- 
ening. " God in joy," Miriam said, as she pressed 
her husband's hand, and looked towards her sleep- 
ing baby ; " and God with you too, dear Bessie," she 
added earnestly, "in your present anxiety about your 
Anther." I remember that as she spoke I felt un- 
worthy of such high and holy love. I felt how I had 
neglected her advice, how thankless I had been for 
her prayers. I knew how busily I was pursuing 
every day something, something, I could scarcely 
tell what — dissatisfied, but still seeking, — ^how in this 
hurry and bustle I was passing by concerns of great 
moment ; and as I thus mused, some once familiar but 
long unthought of words fell on my ear, " In me ye 
shall have peace." And I knew that Miriam had it, 
and I felt thankful it was in her possession ; but, 
alas ! the bustle of the journey chased all these re- 
flections from me. I was very busy with troubled 
musings, with bitter anxiety, but God was not in 
my thoughts. 
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LIXIV. 

It was night when I returned home, but early still, 
and I was surprised when Mrs Marshall told me my 
father had gone to bed. *' He has got so tired of 
nights lately, my dear/' she said, " that I persuaded 
him not to sit up, and he thought you would not be 
here till to-morrow morning." Dear Mrs Marshall ! 
she was so glad to see me and in such a bustle of 
affectionate anxiety on my account, her fervent heart 
was so full of all its old kindness, that the chill I felt 
at not seeing my father immediately on my arrival 
began to melt away ; and when she sat by me in the 
dear housekeeper's room, with her smoothly arranged 
apron, yet in all the flutter of excitement, I felt it 
was home, dear home still. 

Mrs Middleton had a small evening party. The 
Misses Charleton were with her ; I was sorry for it, 
because I wished to keep them all pure, with the 
smiles of the* old time, in my memory. I was grieved 
to hear from Mrs Marshall that my father had been 
represented to them as an unprincipled man, and that 
they looked on Mrs Middleton as an injured woman. 
The laughter from the drawing-room fell heavily on 
me, and hurried me on into bitter and accusing 
thoughts of my step-mother. 

As I went up stairs with Marshall to bed, I begged 
her to go on to my room with the candle, whilst I 
paused and gently kissed my papa as he slept. My 
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poor father I it was the very room through which I 
had so hopelessly wandered on that dreadful morn- 
ing when I first missed him ; but never, I am con- 
vinced, through all those early years, had my father 
been dear to me as now, bound to me as he was by 
his heavy anguish and remorse. There he lay, with 
his right arm over his head, in a calm slumber, yet 
not altogether untroubled ; but the start, the slightly 
quivering lip, were as nothing compared to the settled 
melancholy on his sunken face, as if 'sleep had not 
the power to veil anguish such as his. His hair had 
become so grey, so very grey, and it was much longer 
than usual, as if it had been neglected. My own 
dear father ! how I blamed myself for having been 
persuaded to leave him, even for a short time ; but 
then he had urged it so, and said it would be for his 
comfort. I kissed him gently and with great cau- 
tion, lest I should awake liim. I stopped again at 
the foot of the bed and looked back, and thought 
how strangely he had of his own accord put happi- 
ness away from him. I thought of the love and 
strength he might have had in his hour of weakness, 
had he not left it all so far behind him. I remem- 
bered Mrs Marshall had told me that he was at first 
very fond of my mother ; and I reflected with a pang 
that he had perhaps omitted to take God into his 
love, to ask his blessing on it : then I went on to my 
room. 

I was very feverish and excited. Mrs Marshall 
would not leave me ; but instead of insisting on the 
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quiet which would have been so painful to me, she 
talked gently of mj father, and I fell asleep as she 
did so. I must have slumbered for some hours, for 
when I awoke the silvery hue of dawn was in the 
east. It was the rich midsummer time, and as I sat 
up in my bed, I felt that something had aroused me. 
I heard steps along the passage as of some one grop- 
ing in the dark. Then I remembered the party, and 
the harsh laughter of the previous night. Perhaps 
all the guests had not returned home, or Mrs ]^d- 
dleton might now be retiring to bed. I rise softly, 
and putting my ear to the door, listen attentively. It 
is my father's step, he is going down the long pas- 
sage to the deserted room. As I stand there, I com*- 
prehend at once why he thus early goes to rest. It 
is tluit he may have the solitude and retirement of 
the early morning for his humiliation, his sorrow, and 
his repentance, in that lonely chamber. I creep 
back to bed, afraid lest by a sound or a movement I 
should disturb him, and then, covering my head with 
the bed-clothes, as a child does when it is frightened, 
I pray earnestly, but with a very great sense of fear 
in my heart, that God would comfort my poor father. 
The day deepened into a bright warm summer 
morning. All the foliage was in its vigour and ma* 
turity, and the mingled fragrance of many flowers 
was on the air. I heard my father returning along 
the passage; and though my first impulse was to run 
out and embrace him, there seemed something so 
sacred about his solitude, that I feared to intrude on 
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it ; 80 I only looked at him through a crevice in the 
door, and was painfully conscious of his feeble step, 
his weary and dejected appearance. 

I contrived to meet him in the library before we 
Fere all together at breakfast. My father received 
me most warmly, but was exceedingly overcome by 
the meeting. 

I told him how uneasy it made me to see him look- 
ing so pale and ill, and that I hoped he would let me 
speak in my great confidence to him. I knew he 
would, but still I must have his leave, I said, and 
I closed the door, and shut out the summer air that 
came in through the large window; and my father 
giving me encouragement to go on, whilst he smiled 
sadly at my precautions, I ventured to say that I 
feared he was wearing away his life and strength 
by his continued vigils in my mother's bed-room. 
" And I fear not, dearest Bessie," he replied, whilst 
a faint smile flickered over his countenance; ''those 
watchings will not kill your father." And he bowed 
his head on my shoulder, and wept in such bit- 
terness of heart, that I accused myself of wrong, 
of cruelty, in having spoken to him of that lonely 
room, made so si^ed by his penitence and woe. 
I implored his forgiveness. I knelt before him in 
my sorrow, and told him it was my fear for his 
health, which had caused me thus to enter in on his 
private agony. I told him I thought his strength 
and life were gradually ebbing away in that ter- 
rible solitude. 
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He raised me from the ground, he clasped me in 
his arms, but he continued to cling with an inex- 
pressible degree of melancholy, fraught, as I am 
persuaded it was, with a peculiar sort of comfort to 
him, to the idea of death. *' If this poor heart wer^ 
at rest, Bessie," he said, " if this breath were yielded 
up on the very air that bore her last sigh to heaven, 
would there not be cause for thankfulness?" — and 
then that strangalook passed over my father's face 
which filled me with fear, and I thought hardly of 
myself for having momentarily shrunk from him. 

I saw I must try at once to change the subject, so I 
let in the flower-laden air again from the old windows ; 
and a thrush from the elm-trees just without greeted 
us with a loving song, and I resolved to be doubly 
careful of my dear father, and never to mention the 
subject of the room again unless at hb bidding. 

I contrived to be very cheerful, and told him of 
Harriet's happy home and Miriam's anxious love; 
and to a certain extent he was revived, and said he 
would not make me unhappy any more as he had 
done that morning. And then I had to kiss him 
again, and to tell him that he never made me unhappy 
— ^it was only his misery that ma^^e me so; but this 
was approaching a little too closely the dark subject, 
so we both went out together to breakfast. 



i 
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LXXV. 

During this meal Mrs Middleton did not talk much 
to me, but a great deal at me. She spoke merrily 
and jestingly of my aristocratic visits, as she called 
them; but her laugh fell discordantly on my ear, and 
I seemed to be farther removed from her than ever 
by my poor father s increased suffering. However, I 
recollected my resolution to bear for his sake, and 
this of itself strengthened me. 

I have a sacred and a clear remembrance of that 
long day with my father. We were again several 
hours in the library together; and I told him how 
his affection was all in all to me now, for that I, too, 
was lonely. " We must live for each other, dearest 
papa," I said — " And die for ourselves," he replied, 
quietly finishing my sentence. 

I could not understand him, and the old fear came 
back upon me that his mind was staggering under 
its heavy sorrow, for his was no common trouble. 
There was so much self- accusation, so much bitter 
remorse in his grief, that when I reflected on this I 
could not marvel he was so changed. I told him of 
Miriam's hope, and how it sustained her, and he said, 
*^ It was a beautiful and blessed thing to rest on God." 
And though I was afraid to make any direct allusion 
to his trouble, I begged him to try Miriam's plan, 
and to take God into his grief whenever he was 
oppressed. *^ Sometimes, Bessie," he said, looking 
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steftdfiutlj at me, and beooming extremeljpale as he 
spake, — ** sometimes I seem almost to see Him face to 
fiioe there — ^when I am alone. I see Him as aoeuser, 
mj darling," he continued, and he lowered his Toioe 
and ooyered his eyes with his hand, bat he shed no 
tears. 

An impulse came upon me to tell him of the great 
Atoner . ^* Take courage, dear papa," I said, ^* * If any 
miin sin, we have an Advocate with the Father,' who 
is long-suffering and abundant in mercy." My own 
words sounded strange to me as I spoke, but my 
father drew me towards him, and kissed me so ten- 
derly, that I fancied I had soothed him just a yery 
little. Great was his emotion when I said lovingly 
to him, with my head on his breast, " * Let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.'" 

'*' In this way, Bessie," he said, ** your sweet mother 
used to talk to me long, long ago; and as you 
spoke, my chUd, your voice was the echo of hers, as 
if she were breathing those dear forgiving words on 
me from heaven." And then his old dreamy way 
came back; and though he did not speak of the room, 
I observed that, whilst restlessly walking to and fro, 
he looked down the long passage on the open door, 
and I knew very well on what his g^e was fixed. 

But we did not spend this day all in melancholy. 
We wandered under the old linden trees, we went on 
under the elm's deepest shade, and I could not divest 
my mind of a curious sort of fancy that we were 
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both better that day than we had been for a long 
time. 

There seemed to be a kind of softening of my 
father's remorse, as if the burden of his anguish did' 
not rest so entirely on himself; although his repent- 
ance was strong as ever, nothing ever diminished 
that. We looked on the fine prospect, and then, in 
the very heart of the green smnmer, under those 
arching boughs, we travelled back into the past, we 
ijvent through all the circumstances of my baby-life, 
— ^through the seclusion of my early youth, and he 
insisted that he had been very guilty in depriving me 
of a mother's love. 

I would not let him dwell on this. I told him, as 
he loved me and valued my happiness, not to con- 
demn himself in this way, and I tried to take a great 
deal of blame on myself in the matter, and I said I 
had been careless, and had often passed her door 
when I should have gone in to -see her. He talked 
a great deal of his bridal happiness, and spoke of it 
as a thing of yesterday, which had only just passed 
away. 

'' What evil infatuation came upon me," he said, 
*' to place that woman over every thing, I cannot 
tell." 

*<For the future, dear papa," I said, '\let us try 
and keep near to God, so that the guiding light of 
his presence may rest upon our ways;" and I said this 
in my ignorance and darkness, feeling strangely im- 
pelled to do so. 
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" The future," he replied, " ah! the future/' He 
was looking earnestly at the blue sky then, and 
seemed to have lost all recollection that I was near 

'him. 

" Bessie," he suddenly said, *' I should like to see 
you married before I go." " Go, dear papa, go" I 
exclaimed in terror ; " surely you will not leave your 
child again;" but he reassured me in a moment, by 
saying he was only thinking of his death, and that 
the heaviest thought of his last hour would be the 
unprotected state in which he left me. 

I told him I trusted we should yet live together 
for many years, and I talked more cheerily than I 
had ever done in my life of my heroic purpose of old 
maidenism, till a smile struggled up into his face 
amidst the clouds of sorrow there. 

We lingered and conversed till the pleasant twi- 
light yielded to darkness, and the faithful stars com- 
menced their quiet watches in the sky. 

Our parting that night was more than usually 
tender, and I felt bound more closely than ever to 
him by the confidence he had reposed in me. He had 
told me of his long vigils in the deserted room, till I 
trembled as he spoke. ** A brightness, such as that 
which irradiates angels, sometimes lights up those 
pillows," he said, *' hovering even at midnight over 
the very spot where she died." 

He was I knew just in that state of mind when the 
imagination at times overpowers the reason, but it 
was a pleasant fancy, and so perhaps it was as well 
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to let him cherish it. ** God bless you, my love/' be 
said; adding, with a real smile and a warm kiss, 
** pleasant dreams and slumbers light.'' But this did 
not satisfy him. Long after I had gone to rest he 
came in, with the old bronze candlestick I had re- 
membered from childhood in his hand, to kiss his 
darling child. I felt his cold lips on my forehead, 
and a tear dropped on my cheek. "My precious 
papa," I said, rising in my bed as I spoke, and put- 
ting my arms round his neck, " you must not be so 
sad: life is not entirely desolate as long as you have 
your Bessie's love; and I have been happy to-day in 
the feeling that I am growing more deserving of 
yours. Let us try and help each other on, papa, and 
brighter days will come." 

He looked dejected and ill, oh, how ill! but he 
answered me placidly, and said, " There is light in 
that room, Bessie, when it is dark everywhere else;" 
and then he went to the window, his old custom «s 
long as I could remember, and looked out on the 
stars, the same stars that had kept vigil over my 
quiet infancy, and looked down on my mother in 
her solitude. The balmy air sighed softly in 
through the open window, and the nightingale poured 
forth a low rich song of love to one of the many 
roses blooming there. 

He remained looking out of the window longer 
than was his wont, as if he were very busy with 
thought, and very attentive to sounds I could not 
hear. Again he turned and kissed me, and again 
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thanked me quite impressively for the comfort I had 
given him that day. 

I cannot tell why I dwell so on this^ on all he 
said to me at that time^ but every word ia im* 
pressed on my memory by a grief so terrible that it 
still has power to shake my soul. 

Again I spoke to him of Christy of the Merciful 
One, whose love was great for those who had wan- 
dered down the broad road of error; " And this great 
Being/' he said, ^^ is somewhere spoken of as the 
Bright and Morning Star.'' 

There was something hopeful in this observation 
I thought, and with this impression on my mind we 
separated, though, as he looked back at me from the 
door, I saw that his great sorrow was not in any 
way diminished. 



LXXVI. 

' I was too full of sad thought to sleep. I lay 
trying to count the stars which twinkled in through 
my window, and musing over every word, and look, 
and tone of my poor father ; and then I prayed that 
I might be rendered more fit to counsel and soothe 
him; and as I thus communed with holy thought, I 
seemed to become less selfish, and to take to my 
heart, in the midst of all its anxiety, a dim and mys- 
sterious kind of happiness from the hope that I was 
in a measure comforting my father. 
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My dreams were troubled, and yet I could not 
have slept long, for when I awoke it was still dark. 

I thought I heard a movement in the passage. I 
listened, — there was no mistake, it was my father 
groping his way to the lonely .room, but it did not 
in the least alarm me, I knew it was his habit, and 
I fell asleep again. 

Again, too, I awoke in a kind of indefinable fear. 
I sprang from my bed, and the faint dawn of a 
summer's day was crimsoning the clouds, and trao* 
ing out a thousand grotesque shadows amongst the 
old trees. I was conscious of feeling a strange and 
nervous haste about me, as if I were too late, though 
too late for what I could not tell ; but I know that 
I put on my clothes in haste. I felt sure that my 
father was still in my mother's chamber, and I re- 
member that all hesitation as to whether it might 
seem like intrusion to seek him had passed from my 
mind. " Every thing was so very stiU and silent, that 
as I opened my room door, the ticking of the clock 
startled me. I could not clearly see, but the pas- 
sage was straight, and I went on. What fancies 
were working in my brain! Something dark, like a 
serpent, was writhing along the floor at my side. 
<< Courage, coward heart!'' I said, and proceeded; 
it was there, it was there ! — from the door of the 
desolate room it crawled. Ha! I must step over 
it. I opened the door, and as I did so the morning 
star greeted me from the window with a smile of 

encouragement and hope. It looked down on the 

o 
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bed where my father lay in his dressing-gown, where 
my mother had so thankfully gone home to rest. 
God in heaven ! What glittered in the dim light, — 
an open razor? Could I look? — I did look. Oh 
horror ! I saw the gash, and the dark narrow stream 
that had crept down the passage was my father's 
life-blood. Oh, the wild delirium of that time! Yet 
I remember it in its terror, in its madness. 

I shrieked till the whole household was around 
me; and then I remember calling on Mrs Marshall 
to protect me from her who had been the cause of 
my father's death, — ^but I did not faint, no kind of in- 
sensibility came over me then. Mrs Marshall's loving 
arms are around me ; she calls me her own child, and 
makes an effort to soothe me. Mrs Middleton has 
violent hysterics, and I hear her screaming from the 
end of the long passage. What are they doing ? 
They are closing the great shutters. There is death 
in the house. Aye, it is death after all. I had for- 
gotten that, so wildly and suddenly had the king of 
terrors come upon us. 

Mrs Marshall succeeds in taking me back to my 
room. I need not lie down, if I do not wish to do 
so, she says; and she walks with me up and down, up 
and down the room, whilst her own knees tremble, 
and her own heart quails. 

Day advances, there is a bustle below, the tread of 
strangers, and Dr Elliott, with his kind composed 
manner, is in my room at my side. He is not, how- 
ever, by any means as calm as usual. He covers his 
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' face with his hands, and tears make their way through 
his fingers. I have burning thoughts at work within 
me, and I say something to the doctor, implying that 
it is the demon of death, and not its angel, who has 
visited us. "Poor child, poor child!" is his only an- 
swer; but his arm is round me, and he is leading me 
forward. " Be calm, my love," the old man says ; 
" do not be alarmed, Mrs Marshall is with you, — ^but 
the coroner's inquest is sitting, and you have to an- 
swer a few questions." "Ah!" I reply, whilst a 
dreamy idea of newspapers passes through my mind, 
" ah, I see, — ^verdict, temporary insanity." 

They are all moved by my presence, and when I 
tell them how my father has talked of the room, how 
he had said that if not in life he would make it his 
own in death; when I tell them, with a relieving burst 
of tears, that there my mother died, and how my 
father had ever since been bound to that spot by 
lonely vigils, and anguish, and prayer ; the verdict I 
had anticipated is unhesitatingly pronounced by 
them all. 

The old doctor sees it is of no use to try to com- 
fort me; he only tells me that I have been a blessing 
and solace to my father, and leaves the room. 

I do not count the hours as they pass, and yet I 
feel when it is midnight. Mrs Marshall scarcely ever 
leaves me, but the evening of the next day she takes 
me to my father's side. How I bless her in my 
heart for her considerate love I We go arm in arm 
along the passage, which is all washed and clean, but 
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the stain is darkly there still. I am in the fatal room 
again. Balmy air and fragrant flowers are breathing 
in from the lai^ old window, and there lies my 
father^ Peace has oome to him at last. He is calm, 
and pale, and motionless, and the impulse comes over 
me to be thanUil. Unconsciously I find myself on 
my knees at his side, blessing God he has at length 
foimd the rest he so needed. If reason is clouded, 
sin is not in the act of self-d^troetion, and from this 
reflection I take my first troubled hold of solace. 

On just such a summer evening as this my mother 
had lain there, when she gave back her gentle soul to 
Qod. Some little birds still sing cheerily, and there 
are roses placed on my father's breast. It is good to 
associate flowers with the dead. I feel their influence, 
and I think that the Man of Sorrows so clothed the 
grass of the field, that it might minister to us in 
trouble and in death. 

And then I remember sitting in the housekeeper's 
room day after day, and all day, with Mrs Marshall; 
and from that time to this I have kept out of my heart 
the persuasion that delicacy of mind is confined to 
the highly educated or to the upper classes. Most 
tenderly and gently she dealt with me, meeting 
with forbearance my petulant ways, and doing all in 
her power to let in light and peace on this dark pas- 
sage of my life. During this time I never saw my 
step-mothe^ The servants said she had become more 
than usually passionate, and had forbidden any men- 
tion of my name in her presence. 
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I have a confused recollection of meeting with 
Ernest and his brother. I remember how Ernest 
wept like a child, and how Mr Leonard, without be- 
ing unkind at all, changed his politeness into a 
friendly sort of authority, as if he had suddenly made 
a great advance above me in years, and I had dwindled 
down into a little child, whose only duty was to obey ; 
yet I know it was not disagreeable to me to be meek 
and acquiescent. When I objected to the plan of 
going immediately to Miriam, he said, *' Indeed, my 
dear, you must do just as we tell you," and there was 
a spell on jne to yield. 

His pity for me was very great. It drew him quite 
out of his reserve. He seemed more fitted for scenes 
of sorrow than his brother, though I had dear Ernest's 
whole sympathy. 

It was settled that Mrs Marshall was to follow me 
to Miriam's, when business matters were arranged; 
and I went out from my home, and looked up at the 
hatchment gleaming there, and was conscious that 
Ernest was at my side, and in the wildness of my 
thoughts I fancied another arm supported me, and 
that my hand was pressed to another's lips. Strange 
is the confusion of ideas attendant on any great 
sorrow. 

i*xxvn. 

I know during that journey that Ernest pitied me 
very much, and Mr Leonard too. A sorrow con- 
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nected with shame took possessioD of me. I felt as 
if I could not look the clear summer light in the 
face. My father a suicide ! It was a grief almost 
too heavy for tears, — they are expressive of a softer 
sorrow than mine. In silence we journeyed on, but 
the few words that were spoken to me were so full 
of mercy and sympathy, that they were as dew to 
my spirit. 

There was a nervous fear mingled with my grief 
which I can scarcely describe. I was bowed down, 
and it was a pain to me to speak even to Ernest. 

I did not like to confess it, but there was a terror 
for me in shadows and twilight which I could not 
shake off. If I had had the power to do so, I would 
have run away from my own thoughts ; this life had 
strangely lost its importance for me, and I could not 
fix my troubled soul on the life which is to come. 

I think at this time, in the very midst of my great 
sorrow, I had a persuasion that the love of any 
human being would have been a comfort to me ; and 
I wondered if Miss Berrington would have been 
strengthened by Mr Leonard's love to bear any 
heavy grief. But again I am breaking the thread 
of my narrative by relating things which can in no 
way be interesting to others. 

I was very sensible of the comfort it was to be 
with Miriam. The softened light in her pleasant 
room coming tenderly in through the partially closed 
lattice was grateful to me. Something was the 
matter, — illness was in the house, — I knew it by 
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Mr Wilkinson's low voice, by Miriam's gentle step, 
but their effort was to solace me, and they had 
not mentioned it. Miriam could not be long from 
her baby, and then I discovered all, — their darling 
was ill, and they did not think it would live ; and 
then I turned away from my own grief to look at 
Miriam's altered face s^nd wasted form: midnight 
vigils were wearing her strength away, but though 
her step had lost its elasticity, her trust in Him she 
served was unshaken. She walked up and down 
with her suffering child till she was exhausted, and 
then throwing herself on the couch by my side, she 
said with a smile, " Come unto me, all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

I could not remain idle there; I must assist in 
nursing. I could do many things to help Miriam, 
and though still feeling strangely distressed and dis- 
ordered, I determined to set to work at once. 

Ernest and Mr Leonard had gone on to Petwood, 
and that very night I would let Miriam rest, at least 
for a while, and take care of her suffering infant. . 
Yet the darkness almost overwhelmed me, and I 
sometimes thought, as I grew cold at a shadow, and 
started at a passing sound, that madness was coming 
upon me. Miriam would not leave the nursery, but 
she agreed to rest on the couch whilst I watched by 
her little one. No sooner had she actually fallen 
asleep, and left me alone with night and the suf- 
ferer, than the cold perspiration of fear bedewed 
my temples, and I actually aroused my exhausted 
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friend. I despised myself for the selfishness of the act, 
but I was under the influence of uncontrollable fear. 

Miriam only pitied, and sought to soothe me. I 
noticed as she sat there, that although anxiety rested 
on her brow, there was more spirituality in her 
beauty than formerly; in her dark eyes glowed the 
holy courage of faith, and her sweet mouth expressed 
the high resolve which has for its motto, '^ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 

" Bessie," she said, ^* I have prayed for you, that 
God may be with you in this your dark night of 
fear; seek him, Bessie, and you will find him a 
stronghold in the day of trouble;" and with what a 
face she said this it is impossible to describe. 

When the bright sun rose, I could get very far from 
my selfishness, and be a real assistance to Miriam. 

It was a very good thing for me to be busy there, 
to be compelled, as it were, to come in contact with 
other sorrows and anxieties than my own. That 
little infant, just ushered into life, was sinking fast 
away from it, and though I tried, I could not be 
sorry for the child. She was only hastening on to 
the land which we Christians profess to value so much 
more than this, and hastening to it, too, on privi- 
leged terms ; for with the dark valley of the shadow 
of death she had nothing to do, — white-winged 
seraphs, their angels, who always behold the Father's 
face, wait to take such little ones through a path of 
light to the bosom of God. 

It was, however, quite another thing with regard 
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to the poor mother watching by the little crib, with 
the tears chasing each other down her cheeks, — ^watch- 
ing the stars out in her restlessness and exhaustion, 
— watching, hoping, fearing, but never despairing. 

Strange as it may seem, though Mrs Marshall had 
been unable in any way to console me, though Dr 
Elliott had feared brain fever would be the conse- 
quence of my terrible sorrow, though Ernest and 
Mr Leonard, in spite of all tlieir dear sympathy, had 
failed to assuage my grief, I put it gently down 
whilst I endeavoured to minister to Miriam. True, 
I took it up again, and became half frantic with my 
own troubled thoughts when left to myself; but 
when I looked on the anxiety written on Mr Wil- 
kinson's face, when I saw how Miriam suffered, my 
own dark sorrow seemed removed farther from me, 
and I began to feel there was some work for me yet 
in life. I could not shut out from my heart the 
griefs of others, and by letting them in my own 
became less^ absorbing. 

I think that, to lure me from my sadness, Mr 
Wilkinson told me more of his distresses than he 
would have done under any other circumstances. 
For some time I had thought that the house did not 
appear quite natural; several articles of furniture 
were removed, and I even fancied that some of 
the pictures were gone. And then Mr Wilkinson 
explained everything. He told me how, by becom- 
ing responsible for an extravagant brother, he had 
lost eight thousand pounds, his little all; how. 
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to meet, some of the losses he had thus inourred, he 
had been obliged to sell a great part of his furni- 
ture, and to practise the most rigid economy in 
household matters; " And then, added to all this," he 
said, '' it has pleased God to visit us with the illness 
of our child. 

" My sweet Miriam," he continued, *^ clings to me, 
if possible, more tenderly than ever since our mis- 
fortunes, and it seems to me as if I never knew her 
worth till trouble came in at our door." 

But then Miriam loved him so; and it is but the 
natural effect of trial under such circumstances to 
render love more earnest. He was so precious to 
her, that when with him she could not view the lack 
of gold as a loss. 

I was learning a great lesson, though I did not 
then know it. I was gradually beginning to feel 
that, unless God were with me in every event of life, 
a great deal would essentially go wrong. And then 
I thought of my poor father, and I felt persuaded 
that the great omission of seeking the Divine pre- 
sence had darkened his way; and conscience told 
me I had not sought this heavenly Friend either 
in love or joy, in sorrow or in difficulty; and how 
bewildered and dreary had been my way ! 

I prayed, and light seemed to pass tremblingly 
over my soul. I was a great way off, but there 
was One who would come forward to meet me. 

By degrees my terrors of the night grew less. Ajs 
I watched by that calm and unresisting babe in her 
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vreakness, I felt as if a protecting presence rose up 
between me "and the terrible in life. Sweet suffer- 
ing angel ! she just had to retrace her steps, to go 
back a very little way on the journey she had com- 
menced ; but though the distance was short, it was 
painful and wearisome, and we knelt over her and 
prayed the good Shepherd to fold her lovingly in 
his arms. 

Even the fond mother had ceased to ask for the life 
of the little creature now, — ^that tender form was so 
weary and worn with suffering, all she sought for it 
was rest. A deep slumber crept over the babe, and 
Miriam laid it gently down, and thanked God for 
the calm he had sent it; and there, whilst blessing 
him for its repose, the patient mother became con- 
scious that its rest was eternal. 

Mr Wilkinson was at Miriam's side, and neither 
told the other what each knew so well. 

I am sure that in all the energy of their grief, in 
their first strong expression of it, that the Friend 
bom for adversity never for a moment left them. 
The God whom they trusted and loved did not fail 
them. 

They were both young and beginning life, and 
their mutual love had made this world very beautiful 
to them, investing every thing on their way with 
bright hues of hope and promise; therefore, though 
difficulty stood very near to them, they had scarcely 
recognised it as difficulty, — at all events, Miriam had 
not, — so that neither of them spoke of the little dead 
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babe as having been taken from a weary world. 
They wept over it such tears as bereaved parents in 
their first sorrow ever weep, and Miriam drew nearer 
to her husband, as if his tears, his sighs, softened her 

« 

own woe. 

I never saw sorrow and resignation more expres- 
sively blended on any countenance than on hers, 
when she bowed her meek head as her husband 
gently said, '' It is the Lord, let Him do what seem- 
eth Him good." And yet I thought it best for the 
dear child to go thus early. I looked back into my 
life, and what was there in it that made it a blessing? 
Oh, ungrateful heart! I never remembered the for- 
bearing love that had dealt so gently with me, — ^youth, 
ease, health, enjoyment, all were forgotten in my 
unthankful despondency; and I thought that to shut 
out the memory of my poor father's sorrows and 
death, I would gladly take the place of the innocent 
slumberer there. 

Precious little one ! caresses and love would have 
surrounded it for years, perhaps for life ; and what 
was there in this world to make existence desirable 
to me ? I actually had the hardihood to entertain 
this thought, though only for a moment ; close upon 
it came another reflection, and I was sensible of being 
willing, nay desirous to live, if I could but have the 
passing approval of an absent friend, — if he would 
only sometimes give me credit for endeavouring to 
overcome self, — for trying to leave my own dark 
thoughts in the distance, that I might become more 
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useful, more capable of Comforting others. And then 
I thought it must be something more than imagina- 
tion, and Mr Leonard had certainly kissed my hand 
when I was leaving the house. What right bad I 
to take comfort from such a remembrance at such a 
time, and why did I become, whilst thus musing, 
in a very great measure reconciled to the gloomy 
present ? 

Oh, human heart ! who can fathom thy mysteries ? 



LXXVIII. 

Things at the rectory fell back again into their 
usual course; but there seemed something missing 
everywhere. All was quiet and regular. Miriam's 
child-like ingenuousness and freedom from artifieo, 
her earnest and still hopeful manner, were, I am sure, 
a great solace to her husband. Their love for each 
other was a wonderful strengthener, and so soft- 
ened and tempered trial to them, that they were 
sometimes in the very midst of its waters without 
having been aware of the approach of the dark tide. 

I clearly saw how matters were, and I arranged to 
be a boarder with them for some weeks. 

Mrs Marshall came to me, having left Mrs Middle- 
ton, who remained at the old house removing pictures, 
and talking of poor Mr Middletou with the same 
degree of pity she might have bestowed on one of 
their faded frames. 
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' How dear Mrs Marshall had become to me since 
my great grief, I can hardly tell ; and it distressed 
me to find that, though I had a small annual income, 
it would not suffice to keep her with me ; but she 
would not give me up. She set off to pay a visit to 
her friends in Devonshire only till we should have 
arranged amongst us some plan for keeping her in 
our circle. 

Ernest came to see us. There was an alteration in 
him, but I could hardly tell in what it consisted. There 
was the same genuine kindness of spirit, but it was 
mingled with an irritability altogether unnatural. 
Harriet could not accompany him in this visit 
because her boy was not well. " Bessie," he said, 
one evening when we were alone together, ''I some- 
times feel I am not exactly suited to my darling. She 
should have had a more fascinating, a more accom- 
plished husband." " We all thought you very fasci- 
nating at the Red Brick House," I replied, whilst the 
very mention of the old place filled my eyes with 
tears; *^ and though humility is all very right and pro- 
per in its place," I continued, ^* I don't see it is at all 
necessary for you to depreciate yourself in order to 
enhance Harriet's worth." " Well, my dear," he an- 
swered, " I wish you would not talk quite so sensibly 
just now ; I only feel I am not suited to her, and it 
relieves my heart to let you know this. I have more 
than once been unjustly angry with her. Do you 
remember, Bessie, our little quarrel about the couch f 
I almost fear she has never been quite the same to- 
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« 

wards me since. God knows, I never mistrusted her," 
and his manly voice grew tremulous. " I never suffered 
a shadow of doubt to rest on her goodness and in- 
tegrity ; but I thought she was so unworldly that 
she needed caution. I am grieved, Bessie, that I 
ever rebuked her for what was only thoughtlessness ; 
but Harriet is melancholy and abstracted, and though 
she loves me, dear girl! as much as ever, — though our 
boy, with his winning ways and beautiful efforts at 
speech, is the joy of our home, there is sadness there 
too, Bessie, in the change that has come over us, in- 
definite, impalpable, but change still." 

I longed to ask Ernest if Captain Lawley ever visited 
them, but I had not courage to do so ; so I tried in 
every possible way to cheer and encourage him. I told 
him there was no living being entirely exempt from 
fancies such as his, and that I was quite sure Harriet's 
warm, earnest heart loved him as much as ever. He 
seemed very grateful for this assurance, so grateful 
that I felt happy I could keep my own fears about 
Captain Lawley far down in my heart. 

As Ernest lingered with us, I felt persuaded he 
was thoroughly unhappy, and it occurred to me that 
he had never taken God into his great love. I 
knew Harriet had neglected to do so. I remembered 
how she had laughed at Miriam whenever she had 
spoken of the blessing of continually walking with 
God, and I began to think that earthly love, sweet as 
it is in itself, was, without his blessing, a troubled 

joy- 
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I cannot tell the precise time when this idea first 
took possession of me, but it was fostered and 
strengthened by Miriam's serenity in trouble, by the 
holy trust which had never wavered, even -whea she 
pressed the dead infant to her bosom, for she felt 
that sorrow such as this was a blessing in disguise. 

Ernest returned home, and I promised to visit 
Harriet very soon, but I could not bring myself to 
leave Miriam in her distress, and Mr Wilkinson, too, 
seemed often cheered by my society. 

My effort to oome out irom myself kept me from 
being entirely occupied with my own dismal thoughts, 
and was working out its reward. 

I never saw such love as Miriam's. I have often 
thought of it since. There was an innocence and 
purity about it, and a child-like trustfulness, that 
made you turn and look on her, and wonder how 
she could take those fresh feelings so far on into 
womanhood, but she was very girlish still, with a dew 
of thought that is seldom seen after the early mom* 
ing, and this made her ^dSer very much from others 
around her. 

It was only her husband's anxiety which ever 
caused her hopefulness to be clouded, and then there 
was an expression of troubled thought on her brow; 
but I do not think that the idea of need — pecuniary 
need I mean — ever had power to terrify her; it was 
a thing she could not realise, — a thing she could not 
understand,— even whilst her self-denial was in hourly 
practice; but if Mr Wilkinson ever regretted he had 
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drawn her into poverty^ or viewed his marriage in 
any other light than a blessing to her, she became 
dejected and uneasy, and droopSdd as if there was 
heaviness at her heart ; so that in pity to her he 
was obliged to leave off this, and she only knew when 
he was peculiarly oppressed by the expression of his 
smile, which, though always retaining its sweetness, 
was at such times steeped in melancholy. He had 
a way of humming, too, when he was very sad, which 
expressed sadness more emphatically than a sigh. 

There was bad news of the brother. I am sure 
he had been in some way dishonest, though they 
never told me so. 

Mr Wilkinson's property was gone, hopelessly 
gone, and through all this Miriam's earnest trust did 
not waver. Mr Wilkinson was a grave man in the 
pulpit, and but for his countenance, so varied in its 
expression, might have passed for one not possessing 
any great overplus of feeling; but I was with him at 
home, in his retirement, in his unreserve, in his fami- 
liar converse, and I saw much farther down into his 
heart than those who only listened to his pulpit 
oratory, impressive as it sometimes was. 

I saw him at home, when with one arm round 
Miriam, and the other on his large Bible, he sought 
from its pages promises of support and comfort. 

I saw them both when the world was far from 
them, when its sentence of approval or condemna- 
tion could have had no influence on their actions. I 

saw them bowing before the storm, and if not hope- 

p 
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fully yet meekly saying, ** Father, thy will be done;'' 
and all this I thought is what Miriam means when 
she says, " God in every thing." 

And so we went on into the red autumn, with its 
rosy sunsets, morning mists, and fading leaves; so we 
went on till November, with its warnings of winter, 
was amongst us. 

There was work to be done at the rectory, — 
clothes to be made for the poor, — and as Miriam was 
still delicate, I took upon myself some of her house- 
hold duties; and all this time I remember it was a 
great comfort to me to feel I had become almost 
necessary to her. It was my pride to be employed 
for Miriam, and yet I so loved Ernest and Harriet 
that I believe I should have left the rectory for a 
few weeks, had it not been for the unaccountable 
fear I had of meeting Mr Leonard at Petwood. I 
think I was deterred by this fear, not that it would 
have been any thing but pleasure inexpressible to me 
to see him, only I was afraid I should not be able 
to maintain a proper degree of composure in his 
presence. That tenderness of his to me, at the time 
of my dark sorrow, had so touched me, that I felt 
it would be almost impossible to meet him with 
any thing like calmness. I was so stunned at the 
time that it did not affect me as it afterwards did on 
reflection; and as he was engaged to Miss Berring- 

ton, and as I had my own peculiar notions, but 

what in the world has this to do with my narrative ? 
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LXZIX. 

I was sitting very quietly with my work on one 
side of the window, and Miriam was on her low seat 
by the sofa> — for Mr Wilkinson had been very droop- 
ing all the week,— 'we were talking of a marriage 
between two of our parishioners whieh was to take 
place on the following Sunday; Miriam was saying 
she thought they w^e well suited to each other, and 
her bright, hopefuUook came beaming in on the graver 
expression that had lately rested a good deal on her 
sweet face, as she added, that she believed they had 
both sought God's guidance aind blessing on the step 
they were about to take. I was just going to ask her 
how it was, whilst every thing else seemed wavering 
and changing, that she managed to hold her hope so 
firm, when the servant entering the room put a note 
into my hand. It was from Ernest, hurriedly writ- 
ten, entreating me to hasten to him without any 
delay; ''but come alone," he said, ''bring no one 
with you." Miriam and I looked at each other, and I 
believe the same fear distracted us; a coldness seized 
on me, and all the objects in the room became indis- 
tinct. Miriam must have supported me, for she was ^ 
rallying me on my nervousness, and asking me, as I 
began to recover myself, how I could suffer a note 
from Ernest to discompose me so much. She had 
already begun to feel ashamed of her first impression. 
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and so she tried to assume a cheerfulness she did not 
feel, but she could not manage it at all. 

When I went up-stairs to get my things ready she 
followed me, but was so fluttered and trembling 
that she was incapable of doing any thing. 

** Neither Harriet nor the baby can be ill/' she 
said, " or Ernest would have mentioned it; so it can 
be nothing at all, only just one of Ernest's impulsive 
invitations;" and then she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping. 

^'I wonder where Captain Lawley is/' I said. *^ Oh 
don't, Bessie !" she exclaimed, putting her hand on 
my mouth, in a frightened sort of manner, which made 
me feel I had been very much to blame in what I had 
said. And so we went on folding and packing, and 
talking of Ernest's excitable ways, and dwelling a 
great deal, a very great deal, on Harriet's love for 
him, till our kind neighbour's carriage was at the door 
waiting to take me to the station. 

It was a sad-looking afternoon, and a drizzling 
rain was in the atmosphere. It did not seem parti- 
cularly to fall from the clouds, but to rise from the 
earth, to come out from*the trees, to be pervading 
every thing. Battling along in the railroad, I try to 
put my confused thoughts into some degree of arrange- 
ment. What was it that so terrified me ? Why did 
I feel as if in a disturbed dream ? It was no use to 
deceive myself, — ^I feared for Harriet. There was 
no one in the carriage with me, and now that Miriam's 
delicate hand was no longer there to lay its gentle bar- 
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rier on my lips, I said aloud, " O Harriet ! Harriet ! I 
trust you have not been distressing your noble-hearted 
husband again about Captain Lawley. I trust/' — 
but my own dismal surmises frightened me, and I 
grew silent. 

I never remember to have felt Time so lagging in 
his progress as during that short journey. 

I thought it would never be accomplished, and yet 
when it was nearly over, such a dread took possession 
of me that I wished I had been again at Miriam's 
door. ' 

As I drew near the house I observed that all the 
blinds were down. " Poor Harriet ! " I thought, " she 
has lost her child," and how I despised myself for my 
suspicions. She would not have allowed me to ap- 
proach her in her trouble if she could have had the 
slightest notion of my mistrust. 

" Where is your master, Thompson?" I inquired, as 
the servant opened the door; ''and how are your 
mistress and the baby?" I continued in the same 
breath, entering the house. Thompson was one of 
those thick, imperturbable, sallow-looking people, on 
whom it is very difficult to discover any change of 
countenance, but he seemed on this occasion to be 
overtaken by sudden sensibility. He stammered and 
was so truly distressed, that I should have thought 
illness was in the family, had there not been an evi- 
dent shrinking about him, of that peculiar kind which 
is connected with shame. He looked away from me 
when he said that his master was up-stairs; and 
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then he ealled Barton the nurse^ who was in the 
dining-room, walking up and down with the dear 
ehild. 

I thought there was something very strange and 
unnatural in all this, for Harriet was very particular 
about her boy, and never suffered him to be taken 
down stairs after it was dark during the damp No- 
vember weather. He was wrapped round, too, in a 
shawl of his nurse. Thompson, who was the most 
respectful of all respectful servants, remained stand- 
ing at the door, as if he could not leave Barton to 
meet my inquiries alone, and then my first dark fear 
came back on me with overwhelming force. '^Is 
your master very ill ? " I tremblingly inquired, " and 
where is your mistress ?" 

Without noticing my second query, Barton replied, 
" Master has not been out of the library to-day. Miss, 
and, perhaps, if you'd be so good as just to go to him, 
and say you's come, he'd be a bit relieved;" so I went 
on, feeling strangely sad. I called out at the door, 
" Ernest, may I come in?" and was angry with my- 
self that my voice was so tremulous. He opened the 
door; he stood before me; and positively I scarcely 
knew him. He had not shaved for two days, and 
misery during that time had made sad havoc with 
his appearance. No traces of tears were on his face, 
but agony was very deeply set on his quivering lips, 
and his eyes were so sunken that his brow seemed 
to overshadow them in a strange manner. He took 
me by the hand, and then let it go again. All his 
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thoughts were so concentrated on one great misery, 
that it seemed not to be in his power to explain to 
me something which he wished me to understand. 
''Bessie/' at length he said, in a low and broken 
voice, "you will hear of it everywhere,— of her shame, 
of her sin; the poor will band it about from door to 
door, and the rich will make it the jest of their card- 
tables. Tes, Bessie, she is gone ! The world calls 
me a disgraced man, — ^my own servants pity me, — ^but 
you know me, Bessie; it is not of myself I think, but 
of her. What may she not suffer ! to what depths of 
pollution may she not sink ! " And I was glad to see 
him bend forward over the green-baize table, and, ' 
putting down his head between his arms, give way 
to a flood of tears. 

'' I never thought to have seen you in such sorrow, 
dear Ernest,'' I said, and I felt quite at a loss how 
to comfort him. As I spoke, the poor little fellow 
was screaming down stairs, whilst Barton was con- 
versing loudly with Thompson. " She is gone, 
Bessie," he repeated, in a voice of such hopeless 
misery that I felt it quite out of place to attempt 
to console him. " She is gone, my dear Bessie, and 
you must prove yourself a sister indeed to me 
now." 

He spoke a little more like himself, as he said this. 
" I have sent for you," he continued, '' because I do 
not believe there is any one else who will serve me 
like you in this matter. By all your kindly feeling for 
me, by the love youbore poor Hetty,"— it was the first 
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time he had mentioned her name since the darkness 
that had fallen on it, — " seek her, see her if you can, 
and find out if she is repentant, if," — and he almost 
broke down, — " if she needs aid to leave him." 

Who could look at him, and see his noble and 
disinterested love, all crushed and blighted and 
branded with shame as it was, yet still investing him 
with great moral beauty, without promising all he 
wished ? " You are a good, generous girl, Bessie," 
he said, " and I can never feel thankful enough to 
you." I was glad he took it in this way, because it 
seemed to admit another feeling into his heart be- 
sides his sorrow. Then he bent forwards, and covered 
his face with his hands, and I did not attempt to 
disturb him. 

I looked round the room, and fancied there was 
already something comfortless in its appearance. The 
twilight was resting heavily in its dark corners, and 
the rain was pattering against the window. A toy 
boat of Ernest's was on the rug, and some scattered 
nine-pins near it. The fire was low; it had been 
neglected; the servants did not like to intrude; and 
how could Ernest think of it ? 

I stole softly out, and made them give me the 
coals, and the fire brightened under my care. " Per- 
haps, Bessie," he suddenly said, " perhaps I was harsh 
to her." This idea seemed to torment him, and yet 
he cherished it, I am persuaded, as some sort of pal- 
liation for her sin. " She cried bitterly in her sleep 
the other night," he continued, ''and was so gentle 
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and good to me all the next day." He stopped 
abruptly, and then suddenly went on again, " You 
understand me, Bessie. They will tell you of my 
shame and wrong ; don't encourage this, because it 
seems to add to her sin." I was quite thankful to 
see him weeping more gently. ^' I cannot think of 
my beautiful girl," he said, " as — as — ^what she is ;" 
he fell back in his chair almost fainting, but I had 
some warm coffee ready for him now, — I took it in at 
the door from the servant, — and a great deal of diffi- 
culty I had to make him drink it. He seemed to feel 
it right that he should be faint and weak, as if it 
were neither just nor proper that he should try to 
strengthen himself. His grief was very great, and 
his heavy convulsive sobs, instead of relieving him, 
seemed but to exhaust him more. 

I tried to speak, but could not. I had never seen 
such passionate anguish before, and I was awed by 
its presence. At length I pleaded with him for the 
sake of his boy ; I doubt if he heard me. At last I 
said, " And Hetty, dear Ernest, Hetty, — ^you may yet 
be of use to her." It is impossible to describe the 
expression of his face as he looked up at me. It was 
not as if he were awaking from a dreadful dream, 
bht as if, still in that dream, he had received some 
sudden comprehension of actual life, and he hastily 
swallowed the coffee. He would not allow any 
candles to be brought into the room, saying, *' Oh, 
Bessie, no light for me." And there he remained in 
that library, sometimes looking out of the uncurtained 
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window on the dull, dark night, and then leaning on 
the green-baize table, keeping his eyes^intently fixed 
on the red fire, as if he were listening to something 
it said to him. 

I went down stairs ; the servants were still gossip- 
ping in the large dining-room; the door was open; 
and little Ernest, who had fallen asleep in his clothes, 
was laid on the sofa, and the night air, from which 
he had always been so carefully sheltered, was mov- 
ing the little cambric frill on his bosom. 

Barton was, I am sure, in her own peculiar way, 
very sorry, very sorry indeed, for what had happened. 
She had lost a kind mistress, but her womanly in- 
dignation was at a very great height. ''For Missus," 
she sfud, '' to leave her husband in that way was so 
shameful." Ah, so it was, — ^I knew it weU, though 
I silently listened to her. '' And such a husband, 
too, as he was," she said, ''so devoted, so tender;" 
and she wiped the tears from her eyes with the comer 
of her white apron. 

Thompson had left the room as I entered, and only 
the housemaid, a pleasant, innocent-looking girl, re- 
mained, and she took to fidgeting with the ooab, 
and sweeping up every grain of dust on the grate, as 
an excuse to linger, whilst Barton went on, — "Master, 
one may say, quite spoiled Missus, he humoured her 
so ; and it seems. Miss, as if there is no real telling 
what any one is, for, just before she left, she was 
fondling her child so tenderly ; though, now I come 
to think of it, Ellen there," pointing to the girl at the 
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fire-place^ '^ did saj she sighed a great deal for a 
happy mother/' On which the girl turned towards 
Barton and said, with a good deal of excitement, 
*' And don't you remember how she buttoned mas- 
ter's great-coat for him, when, so very short a time 
after, she setoff with that snake, to her dark ruin?" 
*' Hush, hush ! you are waking baby," she said, for- 
getful that it was her own energetic speaking which 
had disturbed him, '^ and he cries so for his mother, 
it's enough to break an angel's heart. It's a blessed 
thing he's weaned." 

Ellen, in spite of her excitement, was more soft 
and womanly in her way of treating this sad sorrow 
than Barton, but then she ^as much younger. 

" There's (me comfort," Barton said, " she'll have 
her punishment ; shell work it all out nicely for her- 
self ; for these things never bring happiness." 

Barton went to prepare- some tea for me, and 
Ellen remained with the chDd. She sat down on the 
floor by her little charge, and, looking up very sor- 
rowfully into my face, told me how Harriet had gone, 
as they all thought, to look after a poor woman in 
the village ; and that, the morning being very fine, 
Ernest set out after breakfast to take a long ride on 
horseback. They were not to meet again till the 
five o'clock dinner in the evening. When Ernest 
returned, and Harriet was not there, he thought 
some accident had befallen her ; it was only Barton, 
from the peculiar way in which Harriet had parted 
from her boy, who had a suspicion of the dark truth ; 
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aOy in the midst of all Ernest's wild fears, she set off, 
without saying a word to any one, and at about nine 
o'clock returned with a sad confirmation of her worst 
surmises. 

Harriet had been seen with Captain Lawley; they 
were driving hurriedly in a hired carriage towards the 
Eastern station. Barton was not one of those who 
found any difficulty in telling poor Ernest the evil 
tidings. At first he was very angry, and called her 
a liar, and seemed almost mad. How long this lasted 
Ellen did not remember, but it all sunk down into 
the prostration of despair. 

This I learned from Ellen as she sat on the floor 
beside me; and she finished the sad tale by assuring 
me, that though it was now forty-eight hours since 
Ernest had discovered the extent of his sorrow, he 
had never taken off his clothes to rest, and that she 
believed the cup of coffee I had g^ven him was the 
first thing he had tasted since the heavy blow had 
fallen on hinf. 

When Barton returned, I entreated her to be care- 
ful how she made any remarks about Mrs Barrington 
in the hearing of her master, as I was quite sure 
an expression of unkindly feeling towards her would 
add to his grief. I saw she did not understand me^ 
but she promised to attend to my injunction. 

We got baby to bed with a great deal of crying. 
He seemed conscious that something was wrong. 

The nursery was very painful to look at. The 
sorrow clouding every thing was of a peculiar nit- 
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ture, and incomparably severer than the grief which 
had hung over Miriam's dying babe. 

Dear little Ernest! He lay sobbing in his sleep, 
and I thought of the blight that had fallen on his 
young life, — ^fallen never to be removed. I knew the 
brand of a^ mother's shame was on him, — ^the brand 
that would deepen with increasing years, — ^but I could 
not have given utterance to those thoughts for the 
world; I felt as if by so doing I should have been 
wronging Ernest; so I only wrote to Miriam and said, 
'' Our worst fears are realised, — she is gone;" and 
then I despatched another letter to Mrs Marshall, 
asking her to come to me at once at Petwood. 

I was conscious there was a very great peculiarity 
in Ernest's sorrow. His great love for Harriet over- 
came resentment, indignation, and every other angry 
feeling; his entire care was for her, and I am sure he 
never bestowed a thought on the disgrace that had 
fallen on himself and his son. All revengeful pur- 
suit of Captain Lawley he viewed as heightening 
her shame, and yet he spoke of him as a reptile, a 
viper, whom he should like to crush. He only men- 
tioned his name once to me, and then I am sure 
it was an effort to him to take his thoughts from 
Harriet. 

He was quite a shattered and an altered man, and 
he seemed to make no effort to wrestle with his heavy 
heart-wound. 

I took Ernest to him the next morning, thinking 
that the sight of his bright innocent face might have 
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gire them anj charge abovt Hjniet^ — that tnut was 
reposed in me. 

Mmam and I flat op all that night together by 
little Ernesfs crib. The wind wni awaning throogh 
die trees, bdlowii^ in the duBwejSy and then, with 
a heavy dirge-like sound, paanig on over the eonmon 
beyond, as if to tell oar sorrow and shame; and, alas! 
the darimess within was not oC that stormy night. 

The next morning Miriam proposed that she flihoQld 
immediately take home the diild, bat then we le- 
ileeted that Barton was not exacdy the kind of noise 
we should like to have^ and so we detennined to 
wait, and let Mrs Mt«1i^11 just for a short time look 
after the diild. Ernest would agree to any thing we 
detennined on. 

It seemed to me as if his oidy rdief ooold be to 
lay down hu weary head and die, for he still loved 
Harriet so dearly, and felt for het so tenderly in the 
midst of all his wrong and anguisli, that he oonld 
not, so to speak, devote enough attention to ang^ 
to find relief from it. 
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He kept very much alone, and we dealt with him 
as with one who was ill. He would have none of the 
blinds drawn up, the servants spoke in whispers, and 
onoe or twice a-day only we stole softly into the 
library where he sat. 

When I was with him alone he reminded me of my 
promise, and putting fifty pounds into my hands, 
begged me to keep it sacredly for Hetty. 

I was kneeUng at his side in my old childish way, 
folding up the notes, when he turned round, and 
placing both his hands on my head, said, '^ And so 
may God do to you, Bessie, as you deal with me in 
this matter." 

I felt half frightened by his solemnity, as if I had 
taken up a great responsibility; but with this fear, I 
think I may say it, there was a pleasurable feeling, as 
far as concerned the great trust which I felt he had 
reposed in me. 

Sir Anthony was in London on business, and to 
him too must be conveyed the knowledge of that 
which would bring down his grey hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. 

Mrs Marshall arrived, and with her busy kindness, 
her motherly, protecting sort of way, she was a relief 
to us all. 

We could not persuade Ernest to return with us 
to the rectory, but he thankfully gave his son into 
our keeping. 

Poor dear Ernest! There was an abandonment 
about him, a carelessness of appearance, peculiarly 
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distressing in one who had ever been the very essence 
of all that was nice and fresh in appearance. His hair, 
which Harriet had playfully said was her pride, was 
dry and knotty, and the collar, which had ever 
been of such a snowy white, was soiled, very soiled 
now. 

I am quite sure he did not undress for nights to- 
gether; and his humiliation and his shame, not for 
himself, but for Harriet, might have moved a heart 
of stone. 

What grieved him more than any thing was the 
conviction that the guilty step she had taken could 
never be retraced. She might go on, and go forward, 
and, pardoned and redeemed by Him who^once said, 
*' Neither do I condemn thee," she might enter the 
celestial city, cleansed and undefiled, but on earth she 
never more could be what she had been. She was 
separated from Ernest, as far as this world is con- 
cerned, for ever. 

It was very painful to me to leave him, but I coold 
not remain, as Harriet was no longer there, so I tried 
to encourage him by reminding him of my promise; 
and thus we parted. 

His face was before me long afterwards. Some- 
times at night, when sinking into slumber, it would 
stand out in the darkness with its frank expression of 
honesty and trustfulness; yes, I am sure it was trust- 
fulness still; and all this, utterly devoid as it was of 
his old gladness, had a very strange and peculiar 
appearance. 
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I thought a great deal of Mr Leonard during the 
homeward drive. I did not even know where ho'was, 
and delicacy kept me from asking. Would he not 
now bring out his hard speeches again ? Perhaps he 
would put off his marriage with Miss Berrington, from 
his fear of the sex in general. 

I remember I was very much distressed by these 
thoughts, and wished it were in my power to with- 
hold from him the intelligence of his poor brother's 
disgrace. It was very selfish and wrong of me to 
let my own fears and anxieties intrude on this mat- 
ter; but my heart was still very undisciplined, and 
my thoughts had a wayward kind of pleasure in clus- 
tering round Mr Leonard, even against my will. 



LXZX. 

We were very soon settled again at the rectory; so 
very much the same as before, and yet so changed, 
that I sometimes pressed my hand on my head, with 
the confused feeling that all the dreadful sorrow at 
Petwood was nothing more than a dream. 

Little Ernest occupied Miriam's nursery, and, in 
warm and rosy slumbers, lay in the very crib where 
death had so lately been. 

When we were fairly settled down into home-quiet 
again, I told Miriam that I bow began to understand 
the meaning of her motto, '^God in every thing." 
'' Oh, if Harriet and Ernest had but taken Him into 
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their love," I said, " this dark sorrow would never 
have been!" 

Miriam, in her great delicacy, had not touched on 
this subject to me since our affliction; it would have 
bad quite too much the appearance of a triumphant 
sort of lecture. 

Mr Wilkinson had prayed with us fervently for 
Ernest and for the poor wanderer, but not one word 
had been said of Harriet's utter disregard of re- 
ligion. 

Now, however, when I spoke of the subjecl^ she 
seemed to find a sad relief in spreading out before me 
her sweet and pious thoughts; and she told me how 
uneasy she had always felt with regard to Harriet, — 
not that she had anticipated any such dreadful event 
as that which had happened, but she had been haunted 
by a vague apprehension that all could not go well 
with those who set out in life with the feeling that 
Gt)d was to be remembered but in matters of great 
moment. 

There was no sermonising whatever when Miriam 
thus spoke; her heart was full of its deep sorrow for 
Harriet, and she would have given any thing even 
now that she should turn and repent. 

It set in a snowy winter, but towards Christmas 
the weather cleared up a good deal, and we deter- 
mined to take little Ernest to see his father. 

I had not neglected my trust, for I had re- 
peatedly advertised in the Times in a manner that 
Harriet, if she saw it, would at once understand. 
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entreating her, if she repented, to let us hear of 
her. 

There was a cloud hanging over Petwood Hall 
which the sunshine had no power to disperse. We 
were almost afraid to ask for Ernesti but there he 
was in the library still, communing with his engross- 
ing sorrow. He was less excited, but more despond- 
ing than ever. Sir Anthony, the servant told us, 
was up stairs, but we did not see him. 

Poor Ernest ! he did not come to the door to wel- 
come us, neither did he smile in the least when he 
saw his boy. 

The little fellow, in a very short time, seemed to 
recognise him ; at all events, he set up a most ener- 
getic call of " Pap, pap, pap," and struggled so to 
get out of my arms, that I put him down, as I had 
been accustomed to do, intending to hold him by his 
frock, whilst he contrived to reach his papa ; but so 
great was his desire to be independent that morn- 
ing, that he struggled with me, and set off alone, 
safely reaching his retreat between his father's 
knees. 

It was the first time the dear child had walked, 
and it affected us all very much. She who should 
have been there to rejoice, where was she ? — but we 
all kept these thoughts to ourselves, savQ as they 
were revealed in our tears. 

I was glad^ however, that the little rogue continued 
to say, '^ Pap, pap." I fancied these sounds might in 
a measure soothe his deeply-stricken heart. 
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I thought he had more courage to speak of Har- 
riet than in the first burst of his sorrow, not that thb 
arose from any diminution of his grief, but was simply 
another method of dealing with it. 

He told us that Mr Leonard had been trying to 
find out the viper, — he never called him by his real 
name, — ^but could only trace him to Paris. He bad 
learned, however, that he had sold out of the army, 
and was still abroad. 

The burning flush of shame crimsoned my cheeks 
as Ernest mentioned Mr Leonard's name. Miriam, 
however, had her heart too full of our poor Harriet 
to think or look at me just then, and Ernest could 
as it were but think through the medium of his 
heavy affliction. 

I went up into the drawing-room, oh, so gloomy 
now! Nothing was stirring there but the cat, which 
had followed me in, and was smelling something dark 
on the floor. It was Harriet's crushed and broken 
work-table. What memories crowded on me as I 
gazed at it! I thought of Ernest's shattered hopes 
and Harriet's ruined fame. The love that to a certain 
extent had beautified and ennobled her, — ^for she had 
loved Ernest, — where was it now ? and a mother's holy 
affection, was it all given to the winds ? Alas! these 
feelings had been undermined and had yielded to 
the praise, to the hollow flattery of a designing man. 
Harriet's dangerous love of admiration had been the 
cause of her downfall. 

I some.imes almost wished that we could have 
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taken out of Ernest's heart his deep concern for her, 
and yet it was a feeling in itself healthful, and there- 
fore of service to him. 

" I do not despair^ Bessie/' he said, and whUst he 
spoke a very hopeful expression passed over his face; 
" you will one day hear of Hetty. If I were not the 
miserable man that I am, I could almost say I had 
been cheered by your visit; but there is no more 
sunshine for me in this world.'' He added musingly, 
and more as if thinking aloud than addressing 
any one, "Surely, surely she loved me!" "lam 
certain she did," I answered. He grasped my hand 
tightly, and said, " God bless you all your life long 
for that." I did not tell him that the passing love 
she had borne him made her sin but assume a deeper 
dye. " She was cheated out of all better feeling," 
Ernest said, " by the poison-words of that wretched 



man." 



" But you, Ernest," I replied, " you loved her so 
devotedly, so nobly, that I cannot forgive her, when 
I think how she put that trustful love aside for ever." 

He seemed more pained with me for making this 
speech than he had ever been in his life. 

" t thought you stood out separate from all the 
others, Bessie," he replied : " I thought you had seen, 
with me, that I was not suited to the poor thing. 
Though I was devoted to her, her tastes and pursuits 
were different from mine. I believe that in her ex- 
cessive frivolity and thoughtlessness she went, and 
that her heart is wrung with anguish now." He 
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would not give up this idea, — ^it seemed to augment 
his sorrow, and at the same time to soothe it. 

His love for her had ever been unselfish, and it 
was peculiarly so now in his humiliation. 

Miriam did not join in our conversation. She was 
bewildered by the strange, dark sorrow resting every- 
where on that house; and, as she told me afterwards, 
she felt as if she had in a measure wronged Ernest 
because she was Harriet's cousin. 

He was a melancholy picture walking up and down 
the room, but I thought it was well he had some 
purpose awake in his mind ; he was " waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting till he should find her." These were 
his last words to me as we set ofi^ home. I called 
the rectory my home now. 

When spring came smiling on us, with its gently 
swelling boughs and rosy buds, we all felt that we 
had scarcely heart to meet it; not that Miriam's hope 
had lost its way; no, no, it brightened over her very 
often, and she would speak in the most touching 
manner of the returning prodigal, and of the loving 
Saviour who went out to meet him. 

The cutting March winds were very trying to 
Mr Wilkinson, and the doctors declared it was ne- 
cessary for his health, for his life, that he should 
spend some little time in a warmer climate; but he 
could not afibrd this change. Still Miriam did not 
despair; only there were tears in her eyes when she 
said to me in her earnest way, " The Gfod whom we 
trust is able to deliver us, and he will deliver us." 



-^ - - ~t r 
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We went on into a rainy April, but the winds had 
died, and the new foliage was inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. Blue hyacinths stood boldly out in the shady 
lanes, the ash-trees were richly dark with buds, and 
the blossoms in the orchards were like a fragrant 
snow-fall. 

There was something soothing in the whispering 
and pattering of the rain on the leaves of the trees 
just before our windows. 

Mrs Marshall went almost every day for me to 
our village post-office. It was hope deferred for many 
a weary day, but at length the long-desired letter 
was put into my hand. I at once recognised Har- 
riet's handwriting. Mrs Marshall had the prudence 
to give it to me in my bed-room. 

I turned so faint that I could not immediately 
open it, but she sat by me, and put her kind, 
supporting arm round me, and this strengthened me. 
Ah! ahd I had, through much tribulation, learned 
another lesson now: as I sat there, and before I 
broke the seal of the note, I prayed God to give 
me strength for any work that might lie before me. 
I prayed him to be with me in whatever I might be 
engaged. 

There were only a few hurried lines from Harriet, 
and they ran thus,— "Will you come to me, dear 
Bessie? will you look at me once again? For the 
love of Heaven do come. Your degraded Harriet." 
And this was the lovely girl who had given a grace 
and a beauty to the Bed Brick House, who by an 
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inexpressible charm of manner had won so many 
hearts to love her. 

She was at lodgings in Essex Street, Strand. I 
would go to her at once with Mrs Marshall ; at all 
events we would take her from her infamy, and place. 
her in some respectable house. 

It was a painful task, but I thought of Ernest, 
and I grew firmer in purpose from a sense of the 
importance of the responsibility that was on me, and 
I felt in a measure fitted for the duty by the grief I 
had myself undergone. All thoughts of passing 
through life without God were melting away from 
my mind, and I marvelled I had not long ago seen 
with Miriam the blessing it was to lean on his guid- 
ing hand at every step. 

There was no difficulty in accomplishing our jour- 
ney to London, but driving through its bustling 
streets, with the idea of the object before me, — ^that 
was extremely overwhelming. 

There had been cold showers all the morning, 
even though the month was far advanced, and tbe 
evening had crept on dingily, with gusts of sighing 
wind. 

And now we are actually in the Strand, quite a 
part of old London ; every now and then I see a 
short, narrow street leading down to the river, not 
the Thames of my imagination, ornamented by 
wooded banks and smiling country-seats, but the 
Thames looking on brown and ragged houses, on 
coiled ropes and uncomfortable wharfs. 
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The cab stops. I am in the passage^ which is 
narrow, damp, and dark. It is a close, dismal lodging- 
house. A very slatternly girl, without either cap or 
neckerchief, opens the door for us ; but there is a kind 
of dishonest impudence in her appearance more repul- 
sive than her untidy look. We ask for Mrs Barring- 
ton. " Lor', Miss," she answers, " we have no lod- 
gers of that name here." And she looks at the cab, 
as if unaccustomed to receive visitors respectable 
enough for that kind of conveyance. '^ Tom Arm* 
strong has the first floor, and there's our MrsFletcher's 
washerwoman in the large room beyond." 

^^ Think again," Mrs Marshall says. "Is there 
no female lodger here?" 

" Why, bless you, Molly," exclaims a short,* stout, 
very coarse-faced woman, emerging from a dark door- 
way, in a black merino dress, which, by thfe by, is 
quite in the brown autumn of its wear; ''bless you, 
there's Mrs What's-her-name, our new lodger in the 
attics," and as she points up with her red arm, the 
thick white soap-suds fall heavily from it on the greasy 
floor. 

Mrs Marshall and I both impulsively hasten up 
stairs. The door of the upper room is open, and 
as I advance I see Harriet. She is sitting in a large 
grey shawl by the low fire. One moment more, and 
we are face to face. She is repentant, sorely re- 
pentant, — there is no mistake about that, and we fall 
on each others' necks and weep. 
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" Oh, Bessie, Bessie !" she said, more imploringly 
than I have power to express, ''just tell me how they 
are! Is Ernest mad, — is my boy dead?" "Thank 
God, they are well," I replied; " but try to be calm, 
that I may talk to yon." 

She had not heard my words, for she had fainted 
quite away. 

Mrs Marshall and I placed her on the bed, — ^the 
low bed, with its matted pillows, its torn and dirty 
coverlid. I thought of the downy cushions and rose- 
lined curtains of the dear bed at the Bed Brick House, 
and I said to myself, " How changed, — ^how fallen ! " 
But she was recovering, and she spoke slowly and 
falteringly : " To open my eyes on your dear for- 
giving face,-^oh, what blessedness ! Is it a dream, 
to mock me again, or did you really say he was 
well r 

By this time she was sitting up, and Mrs Mar- 
shall went out to settle with "our Mrs Fletcher" 
about the lodgings, so that we might take Harriet 
away. 

"I must say it to you, Bessie!" she exclaimed, 
" though you will not, you cannot believe me, — I am 
maddened with anxiety about Ernest. Don't speak," 
she said, in a wild, excited way, "and don't believe me, 
for I do not deserve that you should. If it had been 
any other sin I had committed, I would have returned 
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long ago, and on my knees sought forgiveness from 
him whom I had so grievously injured. Bessie," she 
continued, suddenly deepening her voice till it was 
strangely impressive, "as you value your happiness in 
this world and the next, turn from the voice of flat- 
tery; this led me on to my guilty doom. I was in- 
fatuated, duped, undone; not that there is any eii;cuse 
for me, for I have committed the heaviest sin of which 
woman is capable." 

Her words were very tremulous, and she appeared 
to be suffering from great physical weakness. 

Mrs Marshall had succeeded in getting us better 
lodgings in a different part of the town. 

I had never before seen Harriet plainly, shabbily 
dressed; but no matter, she gave a grace to the things 
she wore, — ^yes, a grace still, in spite of her haggard 
and jaded appearance. When she moved about to 
assist us in putting up her small supply of things, I 
saw how much she was changed. She seemed, as well 
she might, as if she must sink under the load of sor- 
row and shame that was pressing on her. Her gra- 
titude for my kindness, as she called it, in having 
come after her, was very great indeed. She was full 
of remorse, and I saw it was a very great struggle to 
her to remain composed whilst she assisted us. I per- 
suaded her at last to sit down. Poor thing ! she did 
not seem to be at all aware of the mistakes she was 
making with regard to every thing. In the cab she 
covered her face with her hands, as if afraid of look- 
ing on the light. When in the new room she glanced 
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round her as if frightened. It all seemed to me as if 
some dark imagining, some frightful dream, had be- 
come a part of actual life. 

When Mrs Marshall left us to ourselves, Harriet 
seated herself on the floor at my feet, and said, 
" Bessie, I am not worthy to sit by you, — I must be 
an outcast for life, — and if God would let me die, I 
should thank him through eternity." 

I dare say it would have been very right and pro- 
per in me to remind her that all this wild talking was 
very wrong; I have no doubt that before listening* 
to a word she said, I should have told her how dark 
had been her sin, — ^but I did not do so. I acted from 
impulse, as I had ever done through life, showing 
that my poor heart, though stricken, was undisciplined 
still. 

I sat on the floor by her side, — I laid her pale 
cheek on my bosom, while her beautiful dark hair 
came as a cloud between us, and I asked her how she 
could tear herself away from dear, trustful, loving 
!E)rnest. The eflect of my imprudence became evi- 
dent in a violent hysterical fit, in which the poor girl 
screamed and struggled till Mrs Marshall and the 
woman of the house could scarcely hold her. I 
blamed myself exceedingly for my want of caution 
and even delicacy, — when should I learn discretion ? 
When Harriet came to herself she was not only ex- 
ceedingly exhausted, but sadly bruised, and her eyes 
had the expression as if, from very weariness of mind, 
thought itself was sleeping. 
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We put her into bed, and Mrs Marshall and I re- 
solved alternately to watch by her throughout the 
night. I cannot forget that night, — I think of it now 

amidst, ^but no matter, I must go on with my tale. 

I had ever been so accustomed to the countrv, that 
the sense of the heavy London which was around me 
was exceedingly oppressive; and to see Harriet lying 
there, in her troubled slumber, in her remorse, in her 
weakness, unnerved me very much. 

Towards morning I fell asleep on the sofa, and when 
I awoke to the shrill sounds and strange cries of our 
narrow street, I saw Harriet sitting up, with her 
sorrow and shame resting heavily on her whole ap- 
pearance. 

She looked, in spite of her changed aspect, so young, 
— ah, and so beautiful too ! — ^that she was the very 
last being on earth whom one would have connected 
with any idea of departure from innocence. 

Then I thought of Ernest and of the great trust he 
had reposed in me; and I grew firmer, more resolved 
to go on steadily with the work before me. 

I looked at the poor girl and thought of all she 
had lost, perhaps the friendship of the good, the pre- 
cious confidence of a warm and true heart, — ^how 
trustful and how deep I only knew, who had com- 
muned with him in his great grief. Her father's 
heart she had broken ; and what could all that re- 
mained of life be to her but a ruined blank — a deso- 
late waste ? 

I know that as I looked at her I had not one thought 
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of my own superiority; I gloried in no greater 
strength or purpose of character. Great trial had 
certainly done its part in softening my natural pride; 
and now as I gazed on Harriet, my inward prayer 
was, " Hold Thou me up, and give the comfort I can* 
not give to this my suffering sister." 

It was not till the pale gold light of evening groped 
its way down into our dim street, till day was fading 
on the forest of uneven house-tops on which we 
looked down, that Harriet was in any way com- 
posed enough to enter into conversation with me. 

I had determined not to mention Ernest's name, 
unless in answer to her inquiries, and with this new 
resolve of prudence I listened to the broken detail of 
her sin. 

'' It is on me now, Bessie," she said, ^^ the weight, 
the burden, pressing, pressing, pressing — oh, how 
heavily — here ! " and she placed her hand on her bosom. 
« If I can," she continued, « I will tell you all;" but 
she sobbed without tears in such a convulsive way, 
that I begged her to desist just a little till she was 
more composed. '' That will not be yet," she said; 
'^ so as well as I can let me speak. I took a drive with 
him, and we went on till it was quite dark, he telling 
me all the time of his passionate love for me. Wretch 
that I was to listen to his flattery and his poison- 
words, and all the time going farther, farther from 
the dear love at home. I said it would be the dinner 
hour, and that Ernest would be waiting for me. It 
was much too late to think of that, he replied ; I 
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must go with him to the hotel. Why did I not rush 
from him, and return alone through that dark night 
to my home? Would to heaven I had done so! 
Ernest would have believed in my innocence, if all 
the world had stood out against me. I said I must 
return to my babe; he said, the doors of home were 
shut against me ; and then I found he had been deceiv- 
ing me with regard to the time, and that it was near 
one o'clock in the morning. Better, far better, that 
I had gone out into the rainy night than to have re^ 
mained at that glittering hotel. The next day we 
went on to Paris. Oh, Bessie, afber my hateful ac- 
quiescence to his wishes, the very sight of that man 
was a torment to me 1 It was no use to try. I could 
not conceal it. Somehow or other this feeling had 
utterance in my silence, in my sorrow, and at length 
in my despairing words. He told me, Bessie, that I 
had followed him with my attentions, that I had duped 
him into it all, and been the cause of his life-long 
disgrace. 

" I knew he had sold out of the army ; and more than 
this, he had discovered that Leonard was searching 
after him. 

" I gave him no words of love. I told him he had 
persuaded me I had wronged him, but that I would 
do him no further harm, for that I would leave him 
to himself. I believe he was uneasy on my account, 
— ^I wish to be just to him, — ^I believe he felt persuaded 
I should find relief but in madness or death. 

" Now that he found I could not love him, I am 
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sure he was sorry he had ever taken me from my 
home. He called me his beauty — ^his darling; but 
ohy the very sound of those words on stranger lips 
only stung me with a wild remorse." And then she 
turned round, and putting aside for a minute all her 
drooping manner, and looking me unflinchingly in 
the face, '' Bessie/' she said, '^ it was my headstrong, 
sickly love of praise that led me on, down, down, to 
worse than death ." She shed no tears, but her very lips 
turned white, and I thought she would have fainted. 
'^ God did not forsake me," she continued in a softer 
tone ; '^ it seems as if he followed the darkly sinning 
with especial care. Would you believe that only 
now, in my extremity, I thought of him ? I have 
often wondered since how I durst go on my knees 
and ask him, sunk in the deep sea of guilt as I was, 
to raise and help me ; but something I had read in 
my innocence came back on my mind, that the mis- 
sion of the All-merciful was more to the sinner than 
to the righteous; so I prayed for his guidance. I 
was afraid to ask for pardon, Bessie, for I could not 
think that was for me, who had so sinned against 
light and education." Her dejection of countenance 
was extreme as she said this, but she continued : 
" Captain Lawley had a cousin living in Paris, a 
Mrs Darlston. She had been very fond of him when 
a young girl, but her parents thought the mamage 
would be an imprudent one, so they separated, and 
a few years after she became the wife of a rich Eng- 
lish banker. 
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'^ Time had softened down this feeling of love into 
a sisterly earnestness of regard for him, and she 
maintained this honourable feeling, — Chappy woman, as 
she was! — with her husband's sanction, and they both 
were concerned for him. He had revealed to her his 
situation, and he told me she had expressed great 
pity for me, although my name he had kept sacred ; 
so one morning I went to her, and my heart must 
ever do honour to her for the kind and gentle feel- 
ing by which she was actuated during our^ short 
conference. 

'^ She received my confidence in a quiet, womanly 
way, weeping bitterly when I spoke of the husband 
I had left. Not one word of reproach, Bessie, fell 
from her Christian lips, but she gave me money to 
leave my present home, and she spoke of our striength 
being weakness when apart from God. Then I told 
her how I had slighted Miriam's counsel, and rushed 
headlong on into the dark gulf! and she kissed me, 
Bessie; yes, kissed me in my pollution, and said, 
* Go, and sin no more.' 

" Then the chill feeling stole over me that I knew 
not whither to go, with my shame on me and my 
burning sin at my heart. Oh, Bessie, could I return 
home? 

" I thought of my father, only to remember how 
I had abused his love and care. I stood irresolute, 
and there before me, onMrsDarlston's table, I saw the 
Times. God guided my eye to your advertisement. 
I snatched it up. I told my kind friefid I saw it all, 
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and that you were inquiring for me; so, parting from 
Mrs Darlston with many thanks, I went back to 
Captain Lawley, and said I had come to bid him 
farewell. We had been almost strangers to each 
other for some time, but he said he could not hear 
of my leaving him. He told me I knew but little of 
the evil that was in the world, and that he could not 
leave me to sink to the lowest depths of degradation. 
' But I must go from sin/ 1 said, ' as I hope one day 
to be fc^rgiven.' ' Are you mad/ he exclaimed, ' in your 
youth and your great beauty to set forth in the 
world alone?' We talked on through the night. How 
could he endure to have me near him, I asked, — I 
who had committed the worst crime of which woman 
was capable, — I who had left such a husband ? All 
wish to be admired had passed from me, and I envied 
the plainest faces in the streets, as they might, I 
thought, be innocent. The sound of an infant's wail 
was agony to me. As we conversed, a child was cry- 
ing, and he had to keep me by force from rushing 
out of the room. 

" Well, dear Bessie, he thought he had drawn me 
back from my purpose of leaving him, and he said 
he should take me to the south of France for change. 
I was silent, but my own mind was made up. As soon 
as he left home, — ^he was absent for some hours every 
day, — I began to prepare for my journey. Mrs Darl- 
ston's servant was returning to England, and she 
was my protector on my homeward route. You 
will think it strange, Bessie, when I tell you, that it 
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was no sorrow to me to leave Captain Lawley, the 
man for whom I had given up all that makes life dear. 

" I am too near you/' she abruptly said, drawing 
herself back from me. " Oh, what a separation guilt 
makes!'' ''My poor, poor Harriet,'' I replied, and 
I placed her head gently on my bosom. She seemed 
so to abhor herself as to be convinced she was doing 
me serious injury whilst resting there. 

No one who did not actually hear h^ can under- 
stand the misery expressed in her words, as she said, 
'< Defiled, miserable, ruined ! I wish I had never been 
beautiful." / wished, but I did not tell her so, that 
she had commenced life with the determination to 
seek Miriam's God. She had never been violent, 
and now, though I could see there was a heavy 
despair at her heart, no stormy gusts <^ passion 
swept over her. In her deplorable remorse she was 
physically wearing away. 

Her soft round cheeks were sunk into hollows, and 
I could trace bone where it had never before occurred 
to me that bone had been. 

Her old cough, which, just before the birth of her 
son, had distressed Ernest, was painfully harassing. 

"I am loathsome, ruined, dreadful I" she said, with 
a shudder, drawing away from me, and then she fell 
back quite exhausted. I told her I had come on 
purpose to take her to my heart again. ** That is just 
like your own sweet, generous self," she said gently; 
" but is it right in you to touch me when I have so 
wronged Ernest V* * 
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I put my arm under her as she lay back. I smiled 
on her, though I felt my heart was breaking, and I 
said, " I was urged to seek you by another." 

She had been looking at me earnestly enough be- 
fore, but now her dark eyes brightened fearfully, and 
her power of sight seemed to pierce to my inmost 
thoughts. ''You don't mean Ernest?" she said. I 
gently bowed my head. '' And that is the love I turned 
from ! Oh, misery, misery ! If God would let me 
die, I should so thank him." '' Hush, Hetty dearest," 
I said, and I fancied the dear familiar name seemed 
to recall her to herself; " God still cares for you." And 
I remember I said something to her about the blessed 
Saviour, whose great work was with wounded spirits, 
crushed hopes, and broken hearts. 

I felt very unfit to give this kind of consolation, 
but it was pressed from my lips by the persuasion 
that earthly comfort had nothing to do with such a 
sorrow as hers. " Oh, Bessie !" she exclaimed, " per- 
jured, false, branded with sin as I am, why should I 
cumber the earth ? Let me die, let me die," she 
continued with alarming vehemence, and then went 
off again into violent hysterics. 



Lxxxn. 



Mrs Marshall, I could see, was alarmed, and 
bringing an old prescription from her pocket-book, 
said she would run wiih it to the chemist's, and have 
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the medicine prepared, which was a composing 
draught ; but poor Harriet was so terribly convulsed 
that I feared to remain alone with her, so, as the 
shop was actually in sight, being only at the end of 
our short street, and as the woman of the house 
was engaged in keeping quiet her intoxicated hus- 
band, I said I would go for the medicine. 

The lamps were lighted, and it was fairly night 
in that narrow street, but I remembered Ernest's 
solemn injunction to me in the dim library, and this 
sustained me. My feelings I vividly recollect as I 
walked alone for the first time in London. I did 
not fancy myself a heroine. It was no great thing 
I was doing, but every sad memory seemed suddenly 
to place itself before me on purpose to depress me. 
I thought of my mother's melancholy death and my 
father's untimely end, and the sense of loneliness 
that came upon me was overpowering. 

Even now there was no one to whom I could tell 
my blighting, withering sense of shame for Harriet, 
and how was I to reveal to Ernest that she whom 
we had lost was found ? Deeply sensible as I was of 
Mrs Marshall's sympathy and kindness, she could 
not thoroughly understand me in this matter, so I 
went on my way with a greater void than ever in 
my heart, and was just returning, when whom, at 
the very door-steps, should I encounter but Mr 
Leonard Harrington ? 

This may seem very like the event in a novel; 
nevertheless it is quite true. He, too, was searching 
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for Harriet. In some strange way, which I do not 
now remember, he had met with Mrs Darlston's 
servant, who had mentioned to him being the travel- 
ling companion of a lady so much resembling Harriet 
in description, that when he learned her determina- 
tion to lodge in that part of London, he had hastened 
to the neighbourhood to endeavour to discover her 
hiding-place. All this I learned from him after- 
wards. 

" Miss Middleton," he exclaimed, " you here and 
alone ! What can it mean V For the first time in 
my life I felt no embarrassment whatever on seeing 
him. Such a sense of happiness filled my heart that 
I could scarcely speak. He put my arm in his, in a 
protecting, cherishing way, which I fancied belonged 
peculiarly to him. I know it was very foolish, but 
so sudden was the change from an utter feeling of 
desolation to one of confidence and hope that I 
could not restrain my tears. I forgot all about the 
dismal night, — I did not even know the rain was fall- 
ing, — ^I only felt the security, the happiness of being 
near him ; his umbrella was over me, and as we walked 
on I told him all about Harriet. I had never seen 
him since her fall. I had always dreaded the meet- 
ing, and never thought I could have mentioned to 
him Harriet's name ; but the long-feared interview 
had been relief inexpressible to me, and, from the 
peculiar circumstances under which we met, hb 
advice had been a great comfort to me. 

Oh, how kindly he looked down on me ! there was 
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SO much quiet, and peace, and strength in his very 
face; and all the better feelings of my nature seemed 
aroused, as I conversed with him. "Neither Ernest 
nor I will ever forget your goodness, Miss Middle- 
ton/' he said; and I asked him not to speak to me so 
kindly just then, as I was too nervous to bear it. All 
this was, I know, very ridiculous, but it was my way, — 
I never could consider before I spoke; so he smiled, 
and that was the smile, even then in my disquietude, 
which I thought rivalled Mr Wilkinson's, — he smiled 
and said, " Shall I then turn censor again, and resume 
my old character of severity ?" " Oh, no, not that," 
I replied, "be just what you now are." He looked on 
me with gentleness and pity ; and though there was 
something so earnest about him that I turned from 
his glance, I am afraid it was a pleasure to me to feel 
that those dark eyes were still resting on me. 

We soon, however, entered into serious discussion 
about the way in which Ernest was to be told of Har- 
riet's repentance. He undertook it all for me, only 
I was to keep quiet, and take care of myself. 

We found Mrs Marshall at the door waiting for us, 
and Mr Leonard stepped softly into the passage. 

I was proudly conscious that I had risen very much 
in his estimation, instead of having, as I had antici- 
pated, lost all his kindly feeling ; and I parted from 
him with a much lighter heart. 

I found Harriet extremely exhausted, and did not 
dare to tell her of my meeting with Mr Leonard. 

Towards midnight she fell into a heavy slumber, but 
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as sleep seemed determined to have nothing to do 
with me, I persuaded Mrs Marshall to rest on the 
sofa, and took my place at Harriet's side. 

In spite of all the misery with which I was asso- 
ciated, I was quite sensible of the delight it had been 
to me to meet with Mr Leonard. I thought, — ^I am 
half afraid with a sigh, — that Miss Berrington must 
be a very happy woman; and then I hoped that Mr 
Leonard would take me nearer to his heart as a friend 
than he had hitherto done. There could be no harm 
in thus musing ; only, perhaps, it was selfish, with 
Harriet lying there in her suffering and humiliation, 
to think of my own feelings in this way. 

But had not Mr Leonard chosen me as a friend ? 
was he not kinder to me than to others in general? 

I loved Ernest as a brother, and surely I might 
' give a portion of my sisterly regard to Mr Leonard. 
But, with all my sophistry, I was sensible that I drew 
back from this feeling, and determined that he must 
hold some place in my heart, at all events unlike 
that occupied by Ernest. 

Harriet had been very restless, as I sat there bosy 
with my thoughts, and now she slowly awoke. Ajs 
she lay there, with her beautiful face looking up at 
me, — for it was very lovely still, — I reflected with sor- 
row inexpressible on the anxious heart that would 
have been watching over her in illness, had she not 
flung it, oh, how heedlessly! from her. "Bessie,'' she 
said, " I am stronger now, and can bear to hear more. 
You told me that Ernest had inquired afber me. — 
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can it be ? I trod his dear love under foot, I poisoned 
it with infamy, I branded it with shame. I am un- 
deserving of a single thought, save the one angry re- 
membrance of my sin." Then I explained to her the 
nature of the trust he had reposed in me, and that 
his beautiful love for her was still in his heart, though 
bereft of its confidence, and steeped in bitterest 
anguish. " It is very wrong in me to be so violent, 
Bessie," she said, and she lowered her voice as if try- 
ing to bind down her excited feelings, and then add- 
ed, very quietly, " but if God would let me die now, 
I would bless his holy name ; if he would let me go 
with the sweet sense on me that Ernest thought gently 
of me still. Only, how shall I face my Maker," she 
continued, with a frightened look, '' all defiled as I 
am ?" And then in my imperfect way I told her of 
Him who touched the leper, sent out in his impurity 
from the abodes of men, and, touching, healed him. I 
told her with an energy I had never before felt when 
speaking on the subject of religion, that there was no 
sin-stain so dark but that it would become white, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. 

'' And thus forgiven," she said in the most afiect- 
ing manner, and clasping her hands on her bosom, 
'' if I could but pass away. I have been dreaming 
of my father," she continued, ^' and I thought he told 
me that the crown had fallen from his head. My 
boy will never learn to say * mother,' — ^it will be sig- 
nificant of shame. 

^* How can I live with all this on me? and yet," 
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bedstead ; the neat dressing-table, with the large 
mirror that had so often reflected her' sweet face in 
its rosy innocence, is there still. I felt envious of 
its insensibility of these things, and when the hearth 
looked on us, with its soft flowery rug, where we had 
often sat together in such sweet counsel, then I felt 
the change that had come over us. 



LXXXIII. 

The servant told me I was wanted down stairs. 

It was a great relief to me to find Mr Leonard in 
the passage. We shook hands, and he retained mine 
in his, whilst he said, " Suppose you go into the 
library, just as if nothing were changed, and tell 
Sir Anthony that Harriet is up istairs; but you must 
be more composed, my dear." Oh, how the thrilling 
words went through my heart, — ^how I became firmer 
and stronger as I heard them! but I replied, ^' I can- 
not go alone; if you would come with me, I think, — 
I think I could undertake any thing." This obser- 
vation escaped me without my leave, without even 
my desire, but I am sure I would not have recalled 
the words now that they were uttered. A bright ex- 
pression of pleasure passed over Mr Leonard's face, 
and he said, "Very well, Bessie, we will go together." 

I knew we both felt very much and very deeply 
for Harriet, and this feeling being in common be- 
tween us seemed to unite us to each other. 
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I remember how he watched me as we approached 
the door, how he kept my hand in his, and whispered 
to me "Courage/' addressing me again and again 
by my Christian name. I remember the opening 
door, and Sir Anthony's pale face as he sat in the 
arm-chair. I remember how he attempted to rise, 
but could not, — how he tried to speak, but the fal- 
tering words died on his lips. 

At length I ventured to say, " Harriet is up stairs, 
dear Sir Anthony, and will be so glad to see you;" 
but no sooner had I said this than a mist came be- 
fore my eyes, and a strange confusion of ideas almost 
overpowered me. 

I thought Mr Leonard's arm was round me, and 
I fancied he seemed alarmed and uneasy. 

When I came to myself we were alone. Sir An- 
thony had gone to his daughter, and Mr Leonard 
smiled, though very sadly, and said I^was a little 
coward, and he would not believe me again. 

I cannot tell why, but as he went on in this way, 
trying to rally me into courage, the idea took posses- 
sion of me that I loved him ; it pained me so that 
I could only press my hands on my face and remain 
silent. He tried to remove them, and was, I am sure, 
truly concerned at my excited and inconsistent 
manner. 

" Dear Mr Leonard," at length I said, " I will try 
and be more composed. I should like to be able to 
tell you all that you have been to me in this sad trial 
with Harriet." He was agitated, and turned and 
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looked out of the window ; and I have a dim con- 
fused remembrance of our entering into a sort of com- 
pact to be to each other as a brother and sister. I 
expressed great regret that we could claim no real 
relationship of this kind, to try and convince him that 
I felt for him no deeper regard. 

What a stillness pervaded the whole place! Strange 
and mysterious it was, as if having something to do 
with illness and death, and yet apart from both. 
Every thing was so quiet and orderly; the servants 
seemed full of sympathy, even tenderness; and when 
again I saw Sir Anthony, though his eyes were dim 
with weeping, and his step faltered under the great 
burden of his sorrow, he was in a measure relieved. 
When I asked him to let me sleep with Harriet, and 
be her nurse till she was better, he was altogether 
overpowered. '* Bessie," he said, ^^ from this m<Hnent 
I take you to my heart as another daughter.'^ I remem- 
ber how the old Bed Brick House seemed to brighten 
up as he said this, — ^how each familiar spot seemed 
to welcome me there ; and I called the dear place 
home from that hour, for dear it was to me now in 
its loneliness and sorrow, dear as it had ever heeoy 
when the spirit of our sunny girlhood made it glad. 

Mr Leonard returned to Ernest, and then we went 
on in our quiet melancholy way. 

We sat together at work in the large, old-fashioned 
window, — ^for Harriet grew strong enough thus to 
employ h^*self, — ^but I eovld always see that her 
heart was sorely oppressed, and whenever she raised 
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her sorrowful eyes to mine, they had that peculiar 
expression in them which seemed to say, " Yes, God 
will one day be merciful to me, and let me die" 

She never would see any one but her father, and 
she asked to be allowed to have her meals in her own 
room, saying she could not be seen with the dark 
stain of her shame at her father's table. In his gentle- 
ness and tenderness he coaxed her out of this, and 
then it was very touching to see her meekly sitting at 
her father's side, for she never would take any other 
place, speaking to the servants quietly and lovingly, 
but as one separated from them all by her sin. 

Mrs Marshall was highly valued by us, and I be- 
lieve the secret of her success with the servants at 
the Red Brick House was her humble, unassuming 
manner. She knew very well how necessary she was 
to Harriet, and how dear she was to me, — she knew 
that Sir Anthony looked on her with no common 
regard as his stricken daughter's friend, — yet she 
never became troublesome. She had the simple, 
happy way of being every thing to us all without 
appearing to be so. Sometimes she visited my old 
home. She told me that Mrs Austin had long been 
married to Mr Melville ; but that she was now legally 
separated from him, and was on a visit to Mrs Mid- 
dleton, who had dared to throw out some dark accu- 
sations against me for remaining in the Bed Brick 
House with Harriet. " I gave it to them well. Miss," 
she said, in that unselfish energy for which she was 
peculiarly distinguished, ''I told all of 'em you 
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was a Christian, and could eat with publicans and 
sinners. I told them yon had driven no one to their 
grave through unkindness ;" for it was only when 
under the influence of anger that she ever alluded 
to my great sorrow. ** I told them you'd never have 
no ghosts coming to scare you out of your peaceful 
sleep for what was downright murder, though the 
law, more was the pity, had no power to punish it." 
The vexation, which increased even in this recital, 
caused her to be more than usually ungrammatical. 

It was strange that the two beings who so disliked 
me were living together at our very doors. 

I did not heed, I never heeded for a moment, 
what they said with regard to my association with 
the sorrow-stricken and repentant Harriet. I knew 
I was still true to all the innocent feelings of my 
childhood, — I knew I cherished, as more precious 
than ever, the pure unchanging woman's love which 
adorns and sanctifies her every other feeling, but I 
never would turn from Harriet in her humiliation and 
deep repentance ; so I prized Mrs Marshall only the 
more for her love and earnestness in my cause, and 
felt more closely bound than ever to our erring and 
lowly Harriet. 

There was a shadowy look pervading every room 
in the Red Brick House, as if illness were there. I 
had a foolish sort of fancy, which, however, I could 
not displace from my mind, that the light fell more 
tenderly on the old rooms than in the days of Harriet's 
innocent and girlish beauty. The Yenetian blinds 
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were seldom drawn up, and then the summer sun- 
beams oame tremblix^ly through them, and quivered 
on the floor, as if half-afraid their right to rest 
there at all might be questioned. Sometimes they 
would busy themselves with tracing out on the car- 
pet a honeyauokle or sweet-briar, so that their 
pettiest wox^kin the old house was done in shadows ; 
and Sir Anthony partook of all this gravity, and was 
a subdued, and altered man. His love for his ohild 
had overcome all his feelings of resentment and 
anger, but you oould see that standing ever before 
him was the presence of sorrow and shame, and 
this, mingling and blending with his affections, im- 
parted to his every movement a sorrowful softness. 
He had lost entirely that commanding sort of way 
which he had formerly maintained, in spite of 
his gentlemanly address, and his tone of authority 
to the servants, which I had sometimes thought 
harsh, was exchanged for a gentle persuasive manner 
of speaking ; he seemed to £eel that he was under 
obligations to them in the narrow boundary of his 
shame. Be this as it may, all silently owned the in- 
fluence of his heavy trial, and those who had obeyed 
him through fear, now gave him the service of love. 

I ought to have mentioned before, that I paid 
Ernest a visit two or three days after our arrival at 
the Bed Brick House, but perhaps it is quite as well 
to«peak of this now. 

I remember feeling very much agitated at the meet- 
ing; and as I sat by his side at the green table, Har- 

8 
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riet, in her bridal beauty and innocence, stood up so 
vividly before my mind, that the repentant and faded 
form I had left at the Bed Brick House seemed sud- 
denly to become indbtinct and unreal. Ernest asked 
me a great many questions about her. He told me 
how the very opening and shutting of doors in his 
house startled and confused him; how laggingly the 
hours went by. He spoke of his dismal solitude and 
weary sorrow, but never of his shame or disgrace. 
He told me how he sometimes dreamed pleasantly of 
her, awaking calmer, only to be more than ever de- 
pressed ; how, when the night closed in, he had the 
strange feeling that it separated him further from his 
darling; and yet how, when the morning rose, it 
brought with it a new sense of desolation. He did 
not tell me all this at once, but every subject on which 
he touched was drawn irresistibly into the vortex of 
his sorrow. It was in short earnest sentences that 
he always spoke of her. 

As I conversed with him there grew up a feeling 
within me which I cannot easily define : life itself 
seemed to become of more importance to me in pro> 
portion as I received the trust of his confidence; and 
when he told me how fervently he loved her still, in 
her disgrace, her fall, and her ruin, I thought the light 
that brightened over his face had nothing at all to do 
with this world. It revealed pity so tender and so 
pure, and love so utterly unselfish, that I fancied it 
must be just such a feeling the angels possessed when 
they looked on mortals. 
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If I had ever entertained a doubt as to this devo- 
tion of heart belonging to man, it all vanished ^vrhen 
I talked to him. You could see that the reliance of 
a child still hung about him, though what he trusted 
in now it was hard to tell, unless it was in the strength 
of his love for Harriet; and, strange as it may seem, 
I knew very well it was this that nerved him to bear 
his grief. 

A very great change had passed over his appear- 
ance. Not that he looked older. He was graced by 
his youthful beauty still. Bich brown curls clustered 
round a high, wide brow, which was unfurrowed by a 
single track of time; but his eyes, once so striking in 
their sparkling brightness, had now become singularly 
expressive of sorrow which is unutterable, and his 
lips too painfully revealed dejection. 

I tried my best to cheer him, yet ever as I did so 
the conviction forced itself on me that his heart was 
broken. He gave me a great deal of money, which 
he said I was to spend on Harriet; and he insisted 
on my taking to her her work-box and her dressing- 
case, and some cambric pocket-handkerchiefs which 
she had been hemming when she left. There was 
something most touching in his way of doing all 
this. 

During my second visit to Ernest, for he had sent 
express for me one morning to arrange some accountij 
with him, I saw Mr Leonard, and I could not help 
feeling persuaded that he was glad of the meeting. 
We could talk together of Ernest, and he expressed 
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hiniself as not only satbted with my sisterly kindness^ 
but grateful for it. 

Of all the gentlemen I had ever met with, I was 
confident there never had been one to compare to 
Mr Leonard; and when he thanked me for what 
I had done for HJarriet, the glow of unmixed de- 
light crimsoned my cheeks» and I felt that in 
this sense it was more blessed to receive than to 
give. 

His manner could scarcely be oalled affectionate, 
but it was earnest and impressive. He was so care- 
fully considerate of me, so gently ycft so kindly autho- 
ritative, that his influence over me was, I felt, ev^y 
day becoming stronger; but he was engaged, and I 
could no longer conceal from myself that I thou^t 
of this with sorrow. As to my cold resolution of old 
maidenism, it never oace interfered with my musmgs 
about Mr Leonard. A general thaw had taken place 
in my feelings, amd this prudential ice-work, I am 
afraid, all melted a^ay. 

I suppose real grief makes us natural I felt I was 
doing wrong in yielding to tiiis preference, and I 
grieved sincerely that it cost me such sorrow to bid 
Mr Leonard adieu. 
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LXXXTf. 

During the latter part of the summer I spent more 
than a month with Miriam. She was sweet as ever 
in her chastened happiness. Mr Wilkinson, I thought, 
looked like one who carried about a heart with him 
in his employments. He often looked with infinite 
compassion at Miriam ; and though I cannot very well 
explain the way in which it came into my mind, I was 
soon conyi|iced he felt his life would be the sacrifice 
if he had to pass another winter in England. He 
was, however, still trustful; his was that kind of trust 
which a child reposes in the parent who is leading him 
along a dangerous road in the dark, — ^melancholy, 
half afraid, yet oonfiding stilL I believe Miriam knew 
the exact state of his mind, though they did not just 
then tell each other their mutual fears. 

Men take a deeper yiew of life than women, and 
there certainly was more anxiety expressed in Mr 
Wilkinson's manner than in Miriam's. She had a 
simplicity amounting almost to childishness- that no 
sorrow could eradicate; and Mr Wilkinson seemed 
more loveable than ever in his sorrow. I could not 
at all marvel that Miriam sat sometimes for half an 
hour without speaking, looking intently at her hus- 
band, as if she must make the most of his presence. 

Little Ernest was growing up into a lovely boy; 
and though there was something airy, almost fragile 
about his appearance, his beauty was great. He could 
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speak plainly, but there was a great omission in his 
childish vocabulary, — ^he had never learned the sweet 
word " mother." He was a lively child, and I made 
a game of the wooden circlets, and pretended to teach 
him the alphabet. 

When I returned home, for the Bed Brick House 
was now truly a home to me, Harriet looked much 
paler and more worn, and her cough was sadly in- 
creased; but the autumn had set in early, and I 
thought she had caught cold by exposing herself to 
the evening air. I tried to conceal my anxiety from 
her; and though I sometimes succeeded in persuad- 
ing myself that she was not so very ill, I could not 
help feeling there was something in her appearance, 
even in her manner, which seemed to say she would 
not have much more to do with this world. 

We still sat in the dear old bed-room during the 
morning, — ^the pleasant room, though so altered, so 
chastened now. 

The very same things were there. The same bright 
sun-rays stole in through the windows, but stealthily, 
not joyfully; and the old fancy came over me that 
they quivered over our table, trembling lest we should 
think them intruders. 

Though poor Harriet had so grievously erred, with 
her repentance and remorse all her gentle goodness 
had returned. She was so sorrowful, so loving, so 
considerate of us all, so anxious to keep in the lowest 
place, in fact so determined never to leave it, that the 
hardest heart must have pitied her if it could not 
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forgive. She condemned herself so thoroughly, 
that what could I do but entreat her to be more 
lenient ? 

Her vivacity was all gone, but her airy graceful- 
ness of manner still remained, that peculiar kind of 
gracefulness which continues in any situation to look 
well. Sometimes when I entered the room I found 
her resting on the table with her head on her arm in 
a sorrowful, thoughtful attitude, looking very much 
like a picture of the Madonna; then in the morning, 
for she was often compelled to breakfast in bed, with 
her shawl hanging round he^ and her rich hair par- 
tially unbound, how exquisitely lovely she was ! — ^but 
through aU this you could see the work that remorse 
was doing. 

She spoke of her boy with the deepest regret and 
contrition, always acknowledging her unworthiness to 
be with him. When she mentioned Ernest's name, 
which she sometimes did to me, it was in trembling 
and fear, — an awe stole over her as if by the very act 
of speaking she withdrew still further into the sin- 
stained shadows of memory. 

She spoke of the sorrow she had caused him as be- 
ing harder to bear than the sense of her own degra- 
dation. *' Tears of blood," she said, and there was a 
most unnatural eagerness in her manner, ^^ could not 
wash out the stain of this infamy. What that brave 
heart has suffered through me ! Would to God I had 
never been born, or rather," she added, suddenly 
softening into tears, *^ would that I had listened to 
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oar sweet Miriam, when she besought flie in her gen- 
tleness to take 0od into my lore I'' Her despair was 
very painful to witness, because, though I did my 
best to soothe her, I could not speak lightly of her 
dark sin. 

Miriam sometimes visited us, but her home cares 
would net sdlow her to come very often. It was 
when we were all agam in that old familiar room 
that we felt the spirit of our girlhood had for ever 
departed from it. Change, and care, and sin, had been 
more busy amongst us than time, and the silence and 
shadow of the Red Bric^ House now penetrated every 
room and pervaded every heart. 

Sir Anthony was most attentive to his child. It 
was that peculiar and delicate attention which we 
give to the repentant. I do not think that he for 
one moment ever overlooked the great wrong of 
which his child had been guilty, but he loved her 
through it sdl, and perhaps more earnestly beeaase 
more sorrowfully than in her innocence. 
« << You all made too much of my dear girl,** he one 
day said to me, — he did not remember how difficult 
it was not to do so, angel as she was. *^ Long ago," 
he continued moumfcdly, ** I observed that she loved 
admiration, but I never had courage to speak to her 
of it as a fault." Through all her humiliation there 
was at times about Harriet the same lofty look, as if 
she would scorn to walk in the shadow of dishonour, 
and then her eyes were bright as ever, and she would 
momentarily raise her head as in days of yore. I am 
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sure that at such times she had been communing with 
memory, with the unsaDied recollections of her girlish 
innocence, tilt she forgot the deep gulf into which 
she had fallen, and out of which she had risen on 
the other side, to be eternally divided from the glad- 
ness and serenity of her childhood. But she soon 
fell back into her every-day self again, and then her 
head drooped and her lowly bearing betokened more 
than humility — shame. 

Miriam, as I have before said, never sermonised, 
and I never heard one word of cant fall from her lips. ' 
We knew her viewa of religion were clearly enough 
arranged in her own mind, but she never talked of 
doctrines as doctrines, neither did she speak of her 
privileges, experiences, &c. The message of peace 
and good-win to man it was her delight to deliver, 
but she felt she was as much in need of mercy and 
pardon as the darkest offender; and I remember, 
though she had so often and so earnestly urged Har- 
riet to take G^od into her happiness, that she never 
now reminded her how she had neglected to seek 
his blessing on her love. She asked her to go to 
him, in her anguish and repentance, as to a Father 
who waited to be gracious; and she told her, with 
her sunniest smile, how her dark life would 
brighten up under the influence of his presence. 
And Harriet received aH this so thankfully, so 
meekly, that without one word of confession you 
felt what a penitent she was. 

Well, day after day went on, with such a similarity 
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in our pursuits and occupations that it almost seemed 
as if the same week was passing over and over again. 
We worked together in the morning, and sometimes 
in the afternoon sat with Sir Anthony in the old 
library, and I remember that as I read aloud Har- 
riet's cough was incessant. 

One morning she had complained of more weak- 
ness than usual, and she was later at her toilet. She 
never looked much in the mirror now, but the brush 
was in her hand as I entered. " Bessie," she said, 
and she made a strong effort to suppress her emotion, 
but could not succeed, and she wept as she did so. 
I seated myself at her side, and placed her head on 
my bosom. '^ Dear Bessie," she continued, when she 
was more composed, ** I have tried to conceal some- 
thing from you, but I can do so no longer," and her 
eyes for one brief moment sparkled as if irradiated 
by joy, even whilst sorrow was lying in their depths. 
"What is it, my love," I inquired, caressing her, 
'* that has brought back the smile of childhood to 
your lips?" 

" The knowledge that I am dying, Bessie," she 
quietly answered. " God has heard my prayer, for, 
indeed, I have prayed earnestly for death." A great 
solemnity stealing on her seemed to overshadow me. 
I felt my very lips turn pale ; and as we sat there 
with our arms round each other, I remember I was 
not startled or hopelessly dejected, but I seemed to 
be removed further and further from all that was 
thoughtless and frivolous in life; and I thought dur- 
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ing that time of silence that a beauty hung around 
Harriet, a moral beauty all unstained by her sin. 

" My darling/' at length I said, " do not speak in 
this way ; we cannot live without you." 

I was quite sincere when I said this, for though 
I spoke fervently and from impulse, I was bound to 
this blighted creature in no common way, by her 
sorrow and remorse, by her loving meekness and her 
lowly repentance. 

" Do you think me too sanguine? " she exclaimed ; 
*' oh, Bessie, do not take the dear hope from me I " 
and she looked sorrowful as ever. '^ But it is not 
hope," she said, brightening up, ^^ it is conviction;" 
and then I found that she had been spitting blood 
for many mornings to an alarming extent, and it was 
this which had caused her to rejoice. 

All the rest of that day was spent in conversation 
so impressive that I have never forgotten it. Had 
Miriam heard us I am sure she would have said we 
had taken God into our sorrow; and that night, after 
she fell asleep, I lay awake for hours. A curious fancy 
I had taken into my head, that I should like her to 
see Ernest once before the parting, such a parting as 
death makes. 
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When Harriet awoke she told me she had had a 
most happy dream, which, notwithstanding all lier 
wild fancies, rested pleasantly on her heart. ''I 
thought," she said, '* that Ernest clasped me to his 
breast, and that hb embrace purified me. Oh, Bessie, 
I was so happy ! Then I looked round and saw my 
mother, and she beckoned me to her; and when I 
thought she would have wept she broke out into a 
ra^ant smile, and said, ^No tears in heaven,' and 
then I awoke.'' 

When Harriet had r^ated this dream she wept very 
much, and was extremely exhausted. I was sorry for 
this, as Miriam had sent me a summons to be with 
her early that morning. However, she soon became 
more tranqml, and I left her at her father^s side, who 
was all tenderness and love. 

The more I endeavoured to live for others, the 
happier I became; and though I had a great deal to 
do with sorrow, it is astonishing how I forgot my 
own loneliness whilst seeking to comfort our fallen 
Harriet. 

There was positive gladness on Miriam's face when 
I met her that fair summer morning, — ^gladness such 
as I had not seen since we had communed, happy girls 
together, in the dear bed-room. 

^^ It is all arranged," she said, " Edward's uncle has 
promised to pay the expense of a curate^ and in leas 
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than a month, I trust, we shall be on our way to 
Madeira/' She was so exeited by thankfulness, that 
the very mention of these glad tidings overcame her. 
I was so aocuston^ed to sympathise, it was so natural 
to me to regard the incidents in the lives of my 
friends as especially connected with my own life, that 
my congratulations to dear Miriam came forth quite 
in a burst of gratitude ; and she spoke of the faith- 
fulness of Gk>d in that kind of way which made 
me feel how much she had 'Oommuned with the 
Invisible. 

I am sure I felt a great interest in all that con- 
cerned my friend; but when I saw from the window 
Mr Leonard 'busily engaged in the garden, and Mr 
Wilkinson sitting on a root-chair near him, I fear that 
I began to feel a pleasure in being at Miriam's alto- 
gether independent of rejoicing with those who re- 
joice. An exlata portion of vitality, quite too much 
for my frame, seemed all at once infiised into me; 
my temples throbbed, and the life-blood mounted to 
my cheeks; then suddenly I became pale and trem- 
bling, and a feeling of embarrassment and restraint 
came over me, which I had power neither to conceal 
nor control. 

I was sadly afraid that Miriam would observe my 
confusion, but she was happily so occupied by her 
own good fortune, that for once, from very selfish- 
ness, she was unmindful of my agitation, and I had 
time gradually to recover a certain degree of com- 
posure. It was so pleasant to watch him there in 
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his confusion of flowers, — ^to listen to his voice, which, 
coming in on us through the open window, filled all 
the room with music, — ^to observe the bright intelli- 
gence of his countenance as he turned to speak to Mr 
Wilkinson. The great void in my heart, of which I 
was always in a measure sensible, seemed filling up 
as I looked at him. How manly, yet how gravely 
gentle he was! There was an earnestness infused 
into all he did which made him the very reverse of 
what is commonplace, and again I felt regret stealing 
up into my heart, deep regret, that he was an engaged 
man. Tet what could it signify to me ? Indeed I 
could not tell. I only know that his association with 
Miss Berrington caused me much sorrow; and I be- 
lieve I had a secret persuasion that she stood in the 
way, and prevented the outpouring of his kindly feel- 
ings on me. 

Whilst I was musing on these things he came in 
and spoke to me. How noble and frank he was! 
There was more seriousness than usual in his manner. 
Every thing he said seemed impressive. My undis- 
ciplined heart thrilled with emotion when he asked 
after Harriet ; yet, — I am resolved to deal faithfully 
with myself, — all this agitation had nothing to do 
with my concern for her. The impulse came over 
me to be dbcomposed when I was with Mr Leonard; 
yet it will be intelligible to many hearts that in 
spite of this I was happy. 

^^I have a great deal to talk with you about, 
Bessie/' he said, '^and after dinner we must walk 
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under the lime-trees, and settle the matter with which 
I am charged." 

He did not smile in the least as he spoke, but 
there was something so attractive in his serious- 
ness, that I did not think of his unusual gravity till 
afterwards. 

Mr Wilkinson was marvellouslj better; the very 
idea that he had cheated old Winter of its power to 
make him worse I am sure invigorated him. He was 
much more unreserved than usual, and told me how, 
when he was inclined to despond, Miriam had cheered 
him by her hope. 

Mr €hu*tridge, who dined with us that day, was to 
do duty for him during his absence. He had now, 
however, no power to discompose me. I might as well 
confess at once that all my thoughts were with Mr 
Leonard, though it would be difficult to define their 
exact nature. I am confident I had no wish to sup- 
plant Miss Berrington ; yet when I was fairly per- 
suaded that he took a considerable degree of interest 
in me, when I could not help coming to the conclusion 
that he set some value on my opinion, and that there 
was a kind of affection existing between us, that 
affection which keeps intimate association from being 
heavy and commonplace, I was very happy. 

How well I remember that summer evening ! Per- 
haps there was more than usual beauty in the clear 
shining sky spread out before us ; perhaps the line of 
gold in the east looked more brilliant for the soft, 
purple clouds that surrounded it. The lime-leaves 
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were trembling over us, and I sat at Mr Leonard's 
side, whilst, for a few moments, my hand was in his. 
He was altered sinoe first I knew him ; there was the 
same lofty look, but his sternness of manner had be- 
come mellowed into a grave tenderness, which had 
nothing artificial about it, and, for this reason, made 
its way at once to the heart. He drew from vae all 
the details of Harriet's illness, and then spoke most 
tenderly, nay revorently of Ernest, as if he were, 
through the very nature of his sorrow, entitled to 
a special and peculiar sympathy. ^'Ernest wishes 
to give up his house to Harriet, and you are to 
tell her so ; in short, my dear Bessie," he said, ^ he 
wishes her to die at home, and he asks yon, in yonr 
womanly tenderness, to make this known to her.** 
What could I say to this touching demonstration of 
all-enduring love ? I could only promise to fulfil my 
mission, and to tell Harriet of the heart still yearn- 
ing to do her good. 

I had taken my hand from Mr Leonard, and I did 
not look up at him, neither did I weep, bnt some- 
thing seemed to fall on my spirit which, while it 
tempered the aspect of life, did not in the least lessen 
the strange and indefinable sensation of happiness 
which filled my souL How could I have dreamed, 
but a very short time f^o^ that the handsome, laugh- 
ing Ernest, whose life, like the sunny atmosphere of 
the East, was without a cloud or £rown, ahould 
through sorrow be thus refined and porified^ bearing 
all things, and keeping in his heart, wronged aa he 
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had been, a freshness and confidence in good which 
was very beautiful ? 

I told Mr Leonard how attractive I thought his 
brother's unworldliness. I said I was sure I could 
confide in him if I doubted all the rest of the world. 
"And I would confide in you, Bessie," he- replied, 
smiling very brightly, and softening all at once into 
tenderness, — " I would confide in you, whilst I put on 
caution as a breastplate during my intercourse with 
others." " I am so glad," I replied, " but it is not 
long since you have felt thus for me ; " and I was 
conscious of a trembling in my voice, and a certain 
flutter of manner which was extremely inconvenient, 
as I particularly wished to be very calm. " Do you 
remember," I said, "how you scolded me for my 
thoughtlessness and folly, when I first knew you at 
the Red Brick House? I thought you cutting and 
sarcastic then, but I did not care for you less because 
you were so." The hasty words escaped me I knew 
not how. A strong glow crimsoned his face and fore- 
head, and I saw unfeigned pleasure sparkle in his 
eyes. " And I was in no wise indiflerent to you," he 
replied, " although I rebuked you. But it was an 
unwarrantable liberty, was it not?" he continued, 
and ho gently touched my cheek with the handle of 
his cane as he spoke. ^^ Oh ! no, indeed," I replied, 
blushing very much against my will, " it was kind of 
you so to care for me." He looked suddenly uneasy, 
and. became much graver. He rose from his seat, 
and walked up and down before me. And then, 
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abruptly changing the conversation, he said be 
hoped that Miriam and I would accompany him the 
next day to see Ernest, and make arrangements witb 
him about poor Harriet. 

I sat up late that night with Miriam, and without 
any advice-giving at all, she made me feel how- 
blessed a thing it was when we could take God with 
us into life, — she made me feel that that hope was the 
purest and brightest which is anchored on the hea- 
venly shore ; and as she spoke of God's faithfulness, 
I no longer marvelled that her husband had chosen 
for the motto of his birthday gift, "Blessed are 
all they who put their trust in Him." 

The next morning it was very raiiiy, but as it was 
a soft summer rain, we determined to go on to 
Ernest. "You always console him," Mr Leonard 
said, " as if you were indeed his sister ;' and he fixed 
his dark eyes so searchingly on me when he said this 
that I turned from him. " You certainly have some 
magic way of making him do as we all wish, so that 
you will be a very important personage in our con- 
ference to-day." But though Leonard tried to cheer 
us, we all grew pensive and melancholy. I thought 
of Ernest's poor bruised heart, and of Harriet in her 
humility and repentance. " God be with them now 
in their sorrow," I said to myself, "though they 
sought him not in their happiness." 

I remember we entered the house very quietly; no 
sound greeted us on our arrival. A stranger face 
opened the door to us^ and we went with Mr Leonard 
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straight to the library. It was some weeks since I 
had seen Ernest, and there was a great alteration in 
his appearance. He was very thin, and looked strangely 
burned by the sun. One or two bright silvery threads 
mingled with the rich brown hair about his temples, 
and around his lips were lines of strong suffering. 
For a little while he sat down at the green-baize 
table opposite to me, and seemed extremely oppressed, 
but he soon recovered himself and brightened up a 
great deal. 

I observed the blind was down, and that he still 
spoke in an under-tone, as if some one were ill or dead 
in the house. Miriam left the room with Mr Leonard, 
and then he said in a sort of half whisper, " You are 
come from Harriet ? " " Yes, dear Ernest," I replied ; 
^* she is very repentant, and anxious to have your 
forgiveness before she stands face to face with her 
God." 

I was afraid of the words as I uttered them. He 
turned very pale, and bowed down his head reve- 
rently, as if in solemn thought. '^ Oh, Bessie," at 
length he said, '* I sometimes fear that my senses are 
leaving me. I have never known what any thing like 
composure was since that miserable day when I lost 
my darling." There was something exquisitely tender 
in his way of uttering this last word. You felt how 
deeply he loved her still in her fall — ^in her shame; 
how his noble heart triumphed over injury ; and how 
manly and unfearing he was in his steadfastness of 
purpose to defend her yet, let the world say what it 
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would. I was grieved to see how wan and haggard 
he looked. ^ I have long forgiven her/' he continued^ 
*^ and I pity her from the depths of my broken heart. 
Even greater than mine must be her sufferings; and 
it is a comfort to me that she is coming home. Where 
should she die, if not here V and he folded his arms 
across his breast as he said this, and then wiped the 
moisture from his brow, -which had gathered there in 
large drops. " Our old room is all ready for her," 
he continued, with some degree of composure, ** and 
the snowy white curtains she liked so much. Go up 
and see it, Bessie. We have removed the crib, and the 
sofa from the breakfast-room is placed .under the 
window. I cannot help thinking that in spite of aU 
her sorrow, it will revive her to see the old place again/' 
He then walked up and down the room, looking the 
very wreck of what he had been, — positively ema- 
ciated, — and yet through all this, such ingenuousness, 
such unworldly candour, was shining, that there was 
a great deal of beauty about him still, the beauty that 
adorns the ruin. 

" I will send the carriage for you both to the sta- 
tion to-morrow morning," he said. I stammered out 
something about what Mr Leonard had told me with 
regard to his leaving home, and asked him if he 
thought in so short a time he could arrange all. He 
smiled very sadly, and replied, " Yes, easily." And 
then Miriam returned and Mr Leonard, and we talked 
of my old home and of Mrs Middleton. We even 
went so far as to laugh at the idea of Mrs Melville 
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being h^r friend; and Mr Leonard shook hid head 
very reproachfully at me, and said he was glad to see 
me blush, for it showed I had some conscience left. 

I wbh to make a full revelation of my feelings at 
this time. I believe I had long begun to be per- 
suaded that Mr Leonard was not indifferent to me, 
but I struggled continually with this conviction, and 
yet retained it in my mind. How can I explain 
myself ? It would have been sorrow to me to have 
lost one particle of this assurance, yet it did not 
rest easily on my heart, but chafed my spirit very 
much. 

That evening I left Ernest with a much lighter 
heart, full of my project of carrying Harriet to her 
home. 

Some confusion steals over me as I endeavour to 
recall the rapid events that followed, events so impres- 
sive in themselves, and so associated with all that is 
most important in my life, that as I retrace them 
my heart throbs, and my eyes are dimmed by tears. 
I must confess that it wakens within me a long train 
of melancholy reflections as I go back into those 
bygone days. Nevertheless I trust the retrospection 
is not without profit. 

How well I recollect the rosy summer morning on 
which I made known to Harriet Ernest's request that 
she would return to Petwood ! 

At first she did not comprehend me, but looked at 
me like one in a dream. It was very early, and I was 
not dressedi but I sat by her and soothed her, and 
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tried to soften to Iter this strange happiness. " Ernest 
wishes you," I remember I said, " to have your own 
room and your own comforts about you." She re- 
mained silent, but her tears fell. At length she 
slowly said, *' And I am not worthy to be under his 
roof." She did not weep, but there was a sort of 
contraction in her face, as if her cheeks suddenly had 
become much thinner. 

*^ If ever God gave to human being the nature of 
an angel," she exclaimed, *' that gift has been Er- 
nest's; but I cannot defile his house by my presence." 
Then she sat up in bed and leaned droopingly for- 
ward, and I saw that she was communing with her 
great sorrow, that the storm of troubled thought was 
sweeping over her soul. When she lay down I 
almost feared she was fainting, but I tried to be very 
quiet as I bent over her with the eau de cologne. I 
talked in a very matter-of-fact way about dressing 
and packing, though all the while I felt a rising in 
my throat as if tears would be a great relief. It was 
most touching, most heart-rending to see her lying 
there in her wasted beauty, so young, and yet so faded, 
so formed by nature for happy society, and yet so 
isolated by her sin, and then to turn from these re- 
flections to that noble heart which was yearning- to 
sustain her, to bless her ere she die. 

I very well remember struggling hard to retain 
composure, and I am sure that my love for Ernest 
and Harriet assisted me greatly in this work of heart- 
discipline. In a manner as commonplace as I could 
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assume I reminded Harriet of the duties of her toilet, 
and endeavoured, through my assumption of calm- 
ness, to impart to her something of that composure 
which I felt to be so necessary for her. Yery sys- 
tematically I went through the process of dressing, 
talking of double-soled walking shoes with most 
unusual earnestness; and I asked Harriet for a thou- 
sand things which I knew she did not possess, just to 
rouse her from the heavy sorrow which was enthrall- 
ing her, — ^to draw her from the withering sense of 
shame which was benumbing her. 

" How can I stand up before him, Bessie," she ex- 
claimed, — " I who have shut out all the light from his 
house?" Breakfast was brought her, and then I left 
her with her father. The soft summer air was gently 
caressing the flowers, all looked the same as it had 
looked for weeks past, and yet I felt that change was 
around me, and that life could never more be what 
it had been. There was a degree of hopefulness 
mingled with this persuasion, but whence derived 
I could not tell. I became restless, and felt a great 
desire to be busy, and it was a relief to me when Sir 
Anthony made his appearance. " I believe," he said 
in a confiding way, "that Harriet will be much 
benefited by her return to Petwood, — ^that is to say, 
if the excitement do not prove too much for her. 
But, Bessie, it is sad to feel that she leaves for ever 
the home of her childhood under such painful circum- 
stances." " Call them not painful, dear Sir Anthony," 
I replied, " there is a light breaking in on your great 
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affliction; her de^ repentance and Ernest's Boble 
love will leave a soothing memory on your heart/' 

There are, however, times when any attempt at 
consolation is useless, when it is merciful to let the 
tide of grief roll on. I felt this to be the case now. 
I ceased from speaking ; and I am sure Sir Anthony 
was not conscious that I h^d uttered a word. All 
at once he talked of Harriet s infancy, and took me 
back with him to the time when she was a babe. 
How lovingly he dwelt on her infant years, blending 
them all so touchingly with present sorrow, that my 
tears could no longer be restrained ! Then he went 
on into her early girlhood, so radiant, so full of pro- 
mise. 

"How proud I have felt," he said, "when her 
sweet face attracted the attention of a crowded room! 
but she never grew less affectionate towards me. In 
the midst of it all, her most cordial smile was mine. I 
blame myself very much, Bessie, for not warning the 
dear child against her own dangerous beauty." And 
I thought as he spoke, that I wish he had besought 
her to let her heavenly Father be the guide of her 
youth ; but he, like many others, had been too busy 
with things seen and tangible, so intent upon them 
that he had been too uni^indful of the great Invisible. 

" Then, as a bride," he continued, " how lovely 
she 'was, and although another's, sweetly mine still! 
Oh) Bessie, she was my only flower; and blighted and 
broken as she is, only God knows how I love her." 
Never had I honoured and respected Sir Anthony 
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more than at that moment. It was very affecting to 
see him sitting there with all his reserve overthrown, 
to receive his confidence, to look in on his sorrowful 
heart, to see it, all torn and bruised as it was, made 
beautiful and sanctified by its love. Sir Anthony 
was relieved after this outpouring of his grief, and 
his manner towards me was more than usually kind 
and fatherly. During breakfast, however, we re- 
lapsed into thoughtfulness and silence. 

I was reflecting how strangely the Ked Brick House, 
whose very shadows during my childhood rested on 
forbidden ground, had interwoven itself with all the 
daily and familiar things of my life. 

While thus musing, Harriet sent for me, and I 
found her dressed, and her maid had nearly com- 
pleted the packing. There was a great deal of 
excitement in Harriet's manner, and I tried to be 
very commonplace and composed, as if there was 
nothing to feel very much about,— only a drive to 
Ernest's. 

Never was the matron of many cares more plod- 
ding and matter-of-fact than I that morning. 

I did not look at Sir Anthony as he lifted Har- 
riet into the carriage, and when she fainted quite 
away, though my heart sunk within me, I contrived 
to maintain my composure, talking of it to Sir An- 
thony as just the natural reaction after excitement; 
and when she revived, I spoke to her of her illness 
as an indbposition that would soon pass away. I 
have since sometimes feared she must have thought 
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me hard, and yet I am persuaded even then she saw 
I was seeking to bind down, by an assumption of calm- 
ness, feelings which if allowed expression would have 
been too tumultuous for such a time ; at all events, 
she has learned ere this those hidden motives of ac- 
tion which sometimes make us appear what -we are 
not to each other. But again I am running away 
from my narrative. 



LXXXVI. 

Let me see — ^I am communing with memory. It was 
quite afternoon when we arrived at Ernest's. My eflfort 
at indifference failed, and no sooner was the house in 
sight than I became nervous even to trembling. **This 
will never do, Bessie," I said to myself; "you must 
be strong for the sake of those you love;" and a low, 
soft voice whispered, " and strong to win the meed of 
*& dearly-prized approbation." I think this last con- 
sideration immediately nerved me with some courage, 
for, though my lips were almost colourless, I was able 
to step with a tolerable degree of firmness from the 
carriage. 

I saw Mr Leonard coming towards us. He lifted 
Harriet up the steps, and I silently followed. I did 
not ask if Ernest was there; from the first I had 
''felt that he never intended to leave his home, and it 
was no surprise to me at all when, after a little haste 
and confusion attendant on getting Harriet into bed. 
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for she was quite too ill to remain up, I found an- 
other in the room by my side, and that other Ernest. 
When he pressed her to his noble heart in her uncon- 
sciousness, his love seemed to me so far above the love 
current in this world, that I looked at him with a 
feeling of reverence. I knew what his distress was, I 
knew the pangs that were rending his brave heart, 
but I knew that over all his great love triumphed, 
— ^love the purest and most disinterested that ever 
found place in mortal bosom. 

By degrees Harriet recovered, and when she found 
her head was pillowed on that loving breast, — when 
she became conscious of the full extent of his for- 
giveness, — ^I thought gratitude and thankfulness 
would speedily have concluded the work sorrow was 
more slowly doing. 

I made two or three attempts to leave the room 
that they might be alone. I found myself in the 
passage, but I was so overcome that I was forced to 
call for the servant to help me down stairs. It was 
not the servant who replied. There could be no mis- 
take about that harmonious voice. I leaned on his 
arm, and the remembrance of his engagement passed 
harrowingly through my mind; yet his friendship 
was not only allowable but necessary at such a time. 
Wisely it is said that the heart is deceitful above all 
things. Low-heartedness, exhaustion, all were for- 
gotten ; a deep sense of happiness thrilled through 
me; and I persuaded myself I was right in being 
strengthened and comforted by his presence. He 
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wore his brightest smile, and with his very sunniest 
look told me to be of good courage. There was no 
need to lay this injunction on me now. I looked at 
life through a very bright medium ; yet wherefore I 
cannot tell ; I never inquired ; I simply took the pre- 
senty and felt that he was near me, and I was glad. 

It was inexpressibly cheering to me when he spoke 
of my conduct as admirable ; and when he called me, 
in his kindest way, the most noble little sister in the 
world, what could I do but weep ? 

My feelings just then it would not be very easy to 
define. There was a barrier between me and Mr 
Leonard, and my heart was yearning, yearning still, 
yet through all this discomposure ran a narrow 
stream of impalpable, indefinite, but exquisite de- 
light. 

I was called away, summoned to be again at Har- 
riet's side. The excitement has been too much for 
her. The pocket-handkerchief was at her lips, and 
its deep crimson stains told me all that had happened. 

Poor Ernest I through my great anxiety for Har- 
riet, through my efibrts to stay this fearful symptom, 
my thoughts are with him. His agonised face is so 
wildly sorrowful, so hopelessly despairing, that I felt 
almost certain this latter grief was harder to him to 
bear than the first. Oh, love and sorrow, why are 
ye so closely linked on earth I 

For two long weeks Harriet hung over the narrow 
boundary between life and death, and then the phy- 
sician pronounced her rather better. I had discovered 
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this myself. I felt that she sometimes left her own 
sorrows to think of me, and though only allowed to 
speak in a whisper, she talked of all I had done for 
her. I could not understand what she meant, but it 
was exceedingly pleasant to hear her say that God 
would bless me for my goodness. " I know he will," 
she continued, forgetting her whisper, and looking 
as if mysteriously conscious of some hidden good iii 
store for me. Then all at once she turned back into 
the shadows of her own heart, — it was natural enough 
that she should do so. " Oh, Bessie," she said, *^ if I 
had followed Miriam's advice, and taken God into 
my love, this dreadful darkness would never have 
fallen on me, but I laughed at her admonitions, and 
set at nought her gentle counsels." 

" Take the Merciful One now into your repentant 
sorrow, dearest," I said, ** and peace will fall on your 
heart-rending grief." Although I spoke thus, I had 
thought but little of these things. I was as one 
groping in the dark ; but in my ignorance and blind- 
ness, I prayed,' in the name of Jesus^ that God would 
be with me; and there came floating through my mind, 
as from a distant land, a sweet memory of long-for- 
gotten words I had learned at my mother's knee, — 
" I will lead the blind by a way that they know not; 
this will I do unto them, and not forsake them." 

" Bessie," Harriet said, " I have been wicked 
enough to desire life since I have received Ernest's 
forgiveness; but I think that feeling has passed 
away, and I can look forward calmly to the time 
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when he will think of me as purified, as walking in 
white amongst the undefiled. His delicate nature 
will be more at ease then than it now is, tortured as 
he must be by looking hourly on me in my sin." 

The summer had deepened and matured very much 
since Harriet's return home. It was the pleasant 
time of hay-making, — a time we had enjoyed exceed- 
ingly in the freshness of our girlhood at the Red 
Brick House. The foliage was rich, full, and vigor- 
ous, and each tree circled by its shadows had its own 
sphere of twilight even under that scorching summer 
sun. We could hear hay-waggons rolling along the 
lanes even till midnight, — ^ricks springing up before 
us; and though necessarily a time of rural labour, it 
seemed one vast holiday. Large white convolvuluses 
came forth bridal-like in the hedges, and hare- 
bells in thousands made earth blue as the sky 
above it. 

But Harriet was sinking rapidly. We could not 
deceive ourselves. I know Ernest never did. He 
was looking at the calamity of which U did not speak, 
and trying to do so calmly. I had thought for a 
short time that his sorest agony was over now that 
they had met, and were to a certain extent reunited, 
but I began to feel that another great grief lay before 
him. There was something peculiarly innocent and 
simple-hearted in Ernest, if I may apply these terms 
to one who had mixed a great deal in society,— «ven 
now there was a boyish freshness and earnestness in 
his devoted love. And then Miriam brought over 
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the little child to say farewell to his mother. This 
was not expressed in words, but tacitly acknowledged 
by us all. 

I did not think this would excite Harriet much, 
because her thoughts were so occupied by Ernest, 
that she was I am sure at times forgetful of her 
child. In this instance, however, I was mistaken. 
When really in the presence of her boy, she cowered 
under the load of her shame. She trembled and 
looked as if afraid of the poor child. 

The meeting was most painful to witness. What 
had not sin done ? His blooming cheek pressed rosily 
against her pale and sunken face, and his placid but 
wondering smile was in strong contrast to her agi- 
tated countenance. "Is this my own mamma?" he 
said ; " and why has not aunt Miriam told me about 
her V* and he climbed on the pillows and began half 
playfully and half timidly to wind her rich hair round 
his fingers. 

Then followed days and nights which are indelibly 
impressed on my memory. Ernest quietly watched 
by the bedside, and Harriet lay with her head on that 
dear shoulder. He had thrown the mantle of his rich 
love over her sin, and more tenderly than ever he 
dealt with the trembling spirit made so lowly by its 
deep repentance. 

It was inexpressibly touching to watch them there, 
side by side, silently communing together. As for the 
outer world around them they never thought of it, 
though not unfrequently they spoke soberly of im- 
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mortality, of the bowers of paradise^ of the rest that 
remained for the weary. 

It was on the sunny evening of a day never to be 
forgotten by me, that Harriet called me to her ade 
and placed me by Ernest. Yery bridal-like she 
looked in her white dressing-robe; and as she leaned 
confidingly on him, I forgot the. invisible barrier be- 
tween them. 

<< My husband/' she said; it was the first time 
she had used that name since her sorrow ; *^ my hus- 
band has allowed me, ere I go, to have a real enjoy- 
ment." Her pale face was lighted up by a strange 
happiness, and I could not at all understand the 
tears sparkling in Ernest's eyes, whilst his lips smiled 
tremblingly; neither could I comprehend why Mr 
Leonard entered the room, and placing himself on a 
low seat near me, looked up earnestly into my face. 

I can recall every thing just as I saw it then. 
The window was open before me, and throug^h the 
dark masses of foliage I saw that it was evening, 
for a soft rosy tint mellowed the west. Quite in the 
distance I saw the yellow hues of harvest, and in the 
partly-reaped fields the standing shocks of corn. But 
whilst my eye ran over all this, my heart was catching 
every word that fell from Harriet's lips. 

*^ It is a blessed thing," she said, '^ to be thankful 
as I am to you, my darling, for the generosity and 
unselfishness of your brave devotion; it is a happy 
thing," she said, ^' to feel that I can make those eyes 
weep, ay, and with tears of joy;" and she drew me 
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towards her, and pressed her parched lips most ten- 
derly to mine. I was perplexed and confounded, but 
not unhappy. A vague idea possessed my mind that 
my destiny was about to be revealed to me. I was 
conscious of a sensitive nervousness that made me 
feel a wish to hide my head somewhere, but I could 
not escape. I know I turned from Mr Leonard. 
" We have been practising a little imposition, Bessie," 
Harriet continued. ** Miss Berrington is Leonard's 
sister, and she was engaged to him only to set the 
seal of secresy on her relationship." As she spoke 
I had A confused sense of some great happiness 
making way into my heart. I felt that Mr Leonard's 
freedom was intimately connected with me. I fan- 
cied till then that I had some little knowledge of my 
own heart, undisciplined and wayward as it was, but 
now only I became aWare of the real nature of my 
feelings towards Mr Leonard. A thousand recollec- 
tions of his earnest manner and tender words passed 
through my mind with the rapidity of lightning. I 
knew thatMr Leonard was approaching me, and there, 
before them all, he gently placed my head on his 
bosom, regarding me with a look of unutterable ten- 
derness. Of the exquisite happiness of that moment 
those only can form any idea who know something 
of the might of earthly love. Tears were my only re- 
velation of it. " I take now," Mr Leonard said, " a 
burden from that little heart," — ^he kissed me as he 
spoke, — "never to be replaced there again. You, 
Bessie, are the only being I have ever loved, and a 

u 
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difficult matter it has been to me to play my part, to 
acquiesce in the stratagem by which I hoped more 
entirely to secure your affection." Harriet's shortness 
of breath called me abruptly from myself. She was 
leaning forward in silent but eager attention, her lips 
were slightly apart, her hands were folded on her 
bosom, whilst her heart beat fearfully. " My darling 
Bessie," she said, in words like throbs, " take God at 
once into your love, that he may sanctify it." An awe 
stole over us all, and, standing there leaning on my 
dear Leonard, I prayed that God might walk side by 
side with us through all the changes and chances of 
^ this mortal life. I prayed that we might, never for 
one moment attempt to stand without him, and that 
he would be with us for ever and ever, our guide 
even unto death. 

Then we left the room together, and took so much 
happiness with us into the dear old library, that it 
brightened up as we entered; it was the pleasantest 
thing in the world to sit down by Leonard's dear side, 
and be an attentive listener. I remember as I sat 
there, with my hand in his, I had an earnest long- 
ing that my mother should know my happiness. Ijeo- 
nard told me how from the very time he had first 
seen me, he had felt his heart drawn towards me, — 
how perturbed and irritated he became when he 
thought I was inclined to smile on another, — and 
how, when told of my annoyance and regret at 
having so hastily engaged myself to Mr Melville, 
he had determined to place himself before me in the 
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character of one bound by promise to another, lest 
be should scare me by the fear that he was seek- 
ing my regard. And then I confessed to him how 
I had only loved him,— that I had battled with my 
feelings, and tried to discipline my heart, — and that 
when I thought I had grown wiser and firmer, I was 
by some sudden weakness compelled silently to ac- 
knowledge my enthralment. It was very delightful 
to travel back over all this, now that we were sitting 
safely, side by side, with a perfect understanding 
between us. My dark home-days all came back on 
my memory; Miss Evans in her irritation, my mother 
in her successful patience, and my poor father in 
his despair. They were strange recollections at such 
a time, and seemed almost intruders ; only they re- 
vealed to me that part of the nature of true love of 
which I had never thought. Leonard was drawing 
these sad recollections from ,me, that he might 
share them with me ; and thus divided, the burden 
grew so strangely light, that from that time those 
remembrances have never had the -power to op- 
press me. 



LXXXVII. 



It is very selfish to write so much of my own 
affairs, but turn which way I will, they are around 
me, and I can only reach Harriet through the most im-< 
portant events of my life. It is Harriet's earnest wish 
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that I should never more be separated from Leonard. 
She was weaker than ever since she had placed such 
happiness before me, but I am sure that next to the 
joy she felt at her husband's forgiveness was her de- 
light at the thought of my great possession, — a faith- 
ful, loving heart. Ernest feared excitement for her 
very much ; and I often left the room, being appre- 
hensive of giving him anxiety. 

It is very refreshing to me now to journey back 
into that past, to think of the autumn as it stole gently 
on us, treading on the foot-prints of summer. The 
freshness of the air, the clustering swallows making 
ready for their migration to a warmer clime, the ripe 
nuts in the woods, and the pleasant evenings with 
their interchanges of white clouds and dewy sun- 
light, all pass over my spirit. 

In spite of the sorrow brooding on that house, 
though I knew the shadowy angel was in its precincts, 
I could not choose but be happy. My heart was not 
hardened. My pitying love for Harriet and my 
tender sympathy for Ernest were great as ever; but 
from the depths of my spirit a spring of gladness 
swelled, which could not be repressed, and a thou- 
sand bright hopes flourished greenly under its in- 
fluence. 

" God in your love, Bessie ; God in your love," 
seemed gently whispered to me by every passing 
event, and the tones, whilst they woke some melan- 
choly thought, yet filled my heart with courage. 

'' Leonard has prombed that the marriage ceremony 
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shall be performed at my bedside/' Harriet said; 
" Do not refuse, I have set my heart upon it." Befuse ! 
How could 12 I tried to speak, but failed ; but we 
did not need words. " Ernest tells me," she at length 
said, smiling, *' that there are some white roses in the 
greenhouse yet; they must have lingered there for 
the very purpose of nestling in your hair." 

Then follows the recollection of a few busy, hur- 
ried days, when Ernest came a little out of his melan-* 
choly, only to be plunged again more deeply into it. 
Sir Anthony had been with us for some weeks, and 
poor Miriam and Mr Wilkinson joined us. There were 
no regular bridal preparations, not even a whispered 
congratulation frobi Miriam, but I felt that all about 
me were giving to me a more than usual portion of 
their thoughts. A bright fresh October day came 
in on us. Leonard, Sir Anthony, Mr Wilkinson, and 
* Miriam all stood round Harriet's bedside. Ernest 
led me gently on, crowned by the pearl white roses 
which he had just placed in my hair. I stood before 
Mr Wilkinson, and I knew the words were to be 
spoken which would make me Leonard's through life. - 
" Kiss me first," Harriet said ; • how sweet you look ! • 
If I close my eyes, do not think I am sleeping;" and 
then she turned on Ernest a look of love so intense, 
so lowly in its repentant meekness, that it has ever 
since been graven on my heart. 

I heard Mr Wilkinson's measured words, — the ser- 
vice had commenced,—* Leonard put the ring on my 
finger, — ^we knelt, — ^we prayed, — and still I gazed on 
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Harriet. " Bless them both ; cause them to inherit 
thine everlasting kingdom/' She closed her eyes. 
Ah, I saw it all ! she was not sleeping. The heri- 
tage was hers. Oh, Love and Death, ye have strange 
meetings in this world of ours ! 

No cake, no bridal festivity. All was mourn- 
ing. 

Yery manfully and quietly Ernest met his great 
sorrow, maintaining throughout it that simplicity 
which had characterised him through life. ^' She is as 
a child in purity now," he said, "kneeling before the 
throne of God ;" and I saw, ere we left in the even- 
ing, that the old man was trying hard to convince 
himself he had yielded her up to her Father who is 
in heaven. 

That small voice has ever followed me, — " God in 
your love, Bessie, — in your perplexities, in your sor- 
rows." 

The Bed Brick House still claims with me a holy 
and sweet relationship. Ernest and Sir Anthony 
have been living together there for many years, and 
that motherless boy adds to his father's ingenuous- 
ness Harriet's delicate beauty, with a thoughtfulness 
of manner which belonged to neither. 

Miriam and Mr Wilkinson have long been esta- 
blished at the old rectory. The trip to Madeira was 
an excellent restorative. Many cherub faces sur- 
round them ; and most of our anniversaries are spent 
at the Bed Brick House. Harriet, our eldest girl, 
has clusters of golden hair. She is a timid, fawn-like 
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creature, but grows courageous when in company 
with her youthful cousin Ernest. 

I believe I love my true-hearted Leonard better 
now than I ever did. Two or three silvery threads 
traverse his temple, boldly mixing with his rich, dark 
hair. I don't mind that. 

We are at the dear old place. I have just been 
talking to him. "Why am I so blessed, Leonard?" 
I inquired ; and pausing for a moment, and looking 
thoughtful as he used to look long, long ago, " Sup- 
pose, my darling," he said, " that you write your past 
life in a book, and that you let its title be, — ^ The 
Eed Brick House.'" 



the end. 
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